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I 
THE APPROACH 


CHAPTER I 
VIEWPOINT AND METHOD 


To-DAy we think of the missionary process as the 
co-operative endeavor of idealists of all nations to 
produce, through the motive of a social religion, an 
ennobled and friendly human society of varied and 
mutually contributing cultures. 

This has not always been the definition of missions. 
The contrast between this and older statements is 
evident. Missionary work has become a co-operative 
rather than a one-sided endeavor. Not only mis- 
sionaries but all lovers of mankind have a part. Not 
only Western but Eastern nations contribute. Re- 
ligion is no longer a possession, a burden to be borne 
by messengers to benighted lands, but a universal 
motive. The worship of God is seen to be one with 
the service of men. The aim is an ennobled humanity, 
enriched by exchange and characterized by variety 
rather than uniformity in culture and viewpoint. 

Such a definition of missions provides for world 
peace, a world society, racial improvement, social 
idealism, international and interracial respect and co- 
operation, and many other things. Such a definition 
provides a place for the protagonists of social justice, 
the eugenicists, and all those who with sincerity look 
forward to a day when, as H. G. Wells suggests, 
“beings now latent in our thoughts and hidden in our 
loins shall stand upon a new earth. . .” 

Let this statement stand for the moment. The 
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definition represents the social purpose of modern 
missions—the progressive and co-operative realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God throughout the world. 
As a statement of purpose it pictures a posstbtlity— 
nothing more. From time immemorial men have 
stated purposes, seen visions, dreamed dreams, and 
talked of a city whose maker and builder is God. 
To continue this process without taking other essential 
steps is to add nothing material to human progress. 
Purposes remain fanciful and ineffective because of 
one failure, namely, the failure to see them as con- 
tinuous with conditions. Purposes, aims, utopias 
simply stand for the meaningful organization of con- 
ditions. Without the conditions they are like the 
mirages of the desert—false hopes leading nowhere. 

The conditions are the reality. When we say the 
conditions are the reality, we mean that apart from 
the conditions ideals are idle dreams. Peace, for in- 
stance, is one of these idle dreams. For thousands of 
years men have looked wistfully toward it, but they 
have not sincerely searched for and created the condi- 
tions of peace; their purposes have not incorporated 
methods of attainment. Peace is by no means the 
incredibly simple thing that most enthusiasts believe 
it is. To preach it as such is a crime against humanity, 
for it substitutes an illusion for the reconstruction of 
conditions. We have been warned against those who 
say ‘“Peace, Peace; when there is no peace.”’ Real peace 
is the result of certain conditions.! These conditions 
are the reality, and these conditions are complicated, 
dificult to discover, and still more difficult to create 
and maintain. Not often are they considered by those 


1 Not in the sense of coming out of the conditions, but of constituting 
the conditions. 
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who would seek a royal road to the millennium. We 
create the conditions of war, we prepare for it—and 
we get it. To prepare for peace we must create its 
conditions.? 

To advocate peace, or the Kingdom of God, or any 
other social ideal in this simple fashion is to believe 
in magic. To study to discover the conditions of a 
social ideal and to produce them is to be a practical 
idealist. There is a great difference between these 
viewpoints. In the one case ideals are ineffectual 
emotional compensations; in the other they are prac- 
tical objectives. The failure in the first case is the 
failure of all utopias—their prismatic simplicity. 
Utopias have no methods, no conditions. They are 
dreams out of touch with reality, and, unlike Jacob’s 
dream, contain within them no steps. Religion has 
been compensatory. It has been strong on dreams 
and weak on methods. That is its history. In no 
other realm are we content with the simple method of 
wishing. The positive harm of it is that it prevents 
people from seeking out causes and applying remedies. 
Dreams are not aims. They become aims when they 
are translated into methods of procedure. Only when 
the conditions are set up do the aims become real. 
‘Devotion to the highest”? includes devotion to the 
reconstruction of reality. 

The purpose of this study is to translate general 
aims into practical procedures; to set forth certain of 
the conditions of a world worth living in, and to sug- 
gest methods of curricularizing and developing these 

2 Books on peace usually state how good peace is and how bad war 
is, and tell us that we should have peace. They tell us what we already 
know, but they do not state the methods. Similarly, nowhere in the 


curriculum of religious education is there to be found a list of the con- 
ditions of the Kingdom of God. 
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conditions. Prominent among these conditions for 
educational purposes are the attitudes of mind which 
have been included under the term ‘‘world-minded- 
ness.” If the majority of people held the social view- 
point that a few now do, there would be no danger of 
future wars, and none of the provincialisms and 
injustices which cause them. To set forth these view- 
points and to make them significant in terms of 
conduct, and to teach them so that people will act co- 
operatively as readily as they now act individualisti- 
cally is our purpose. It is believed that with proper 
methods these essential dispositions can be created in 
a sufficiently large number of people to hold our 
civilization steady, and finally to “‘remold it nearer 
to the heart’s desire.”’ 

Social behaviorism. The fundamental educational 
philosophy immanent in the viewpoint just stated 
might be called, for want of a better name, social 
behaviorism.*? The basic symbol of modern psychology 
is the S-R bond. Similarly, the most useful assump- 
tion that can be made in the field of social relation- 
ships, involving as they do attitudes and dispositions, 
institutions and social programs, is that there is a 
situation-response relationship and process existing 
between psychological factors and social conditions. 
Everywhere there exists this relationship. Given 
certain social situations, certain psychological results 
will inevitably follow. Given certain attitudes or 
mind-sets, certain social situations will be the result. 
Certain attitudes make for co-operation, and co- 
operation makes for certain attitudes. Certain atti- 
tudes make for war, and war in turn makes for certain 
attitudes. Whether this should be the case is not the 


3 That is, ‘‘behavior study”’ in its cause-effect aspect. 
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question. It is the case. Whether bulls should be- 
come enraged at red rags is not important for practical 
purposes. The important thing is that they do. Per- 
haps gunboats should not lead to suspicion, jealousy, 
and fear, but they do, and these attitudes lead to race 
hatred and war. Perhaps well meaning without social 
comprehension, and a patronizing attitude should not 
cause resentment, but they do, as we already know. 

This constant reference of attitudes and social con- 
ditions to their effectiveness in promoting general 
social aims, this constant deliberation to uncover 
social conflicts in all their ramifications and to evaluate, 
as instruments for their solution, habits and atti- 
tudes, in the light of their bearing upon the tendencies 
which are struggling for expression; this constant 
evaluation of psychological factors in terms of the 
situations into which they plunge us, and conversely, 
the criticism of situations in the light of the dispositions 
they foster, is social behaviorism. It is an essential 
method and viewpoint, and far more promising of 
fruitfulness than any purely psychological behaviorism 
can ever hope to be. Its basic assumption is that 
minds are social, that is, exist in social environments 
not like pebbles in a box but like roots in the soil, 
and that thinking and feeling and the other experienc- 
ings of life are interactions.’ 

Its significance for education. Out of this func-. 
tional philosophy comes a very definite viewpoint 

‘This concept is similar to those of cause-effect, or means-ends. The 
matter is dynamic in that it signifies not simply observation but instru- 
mental purposefulness and social control. Social behaviorism includes 
not only causal relationships, but their use in determining social con- 
sequences. Much of our social confusion is due to our failure to relate 
means and ends. We have social ends which were conceived in terms 


of other means. We need to develop new ends in the light of present 
resources, and to organize our resources into new ends. 
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in education. Social diagnosis becomes basic. Aims 
are established out of a thoroughgoing analysis of 
social needs and possibilities, not out of the imagina- 
tion; and methods are derived clinically, as they are in 
medicine, not a priori. Unsatisfactory socialization 
stimulates us to look for causal elements. Every atti- 
tude and character trait is viewed in the light of its 
effect upon social relations, and conversely, every 
social situation and political arrangement is judged 
according to the dispositions it fosters and the shared 
values it releases. 

Knowledge of social conditions and their effect on 
human behavior, and vice versa, is preliminary to the 
development of methods; and deliberation upon the 
resolution of social problems is the only source of aims. 

Its significance for ethics. Out of this philosophy 
comes also a very definite viewpoint in ethics. Judg- 
ments of right and wrong are socially and psychologi- 
cally derived. The only ethical problem is that of 
projecting into human troubles a course of conduct 
which unifies them. The virtues are the names for 
those courses of conduct or types of behavior which 
have this unifying influence. They are virtues because 
they subserve social well-being. The character ten- 
dencies listed® are set up as objectives because wise 
men, looking at the conflicts and distresses of social 
life in their situation-response relationships, have 
determined that they stand for integrative types of 
conduct, which exercise a unifying influence, which 
bring men together and make for mutuality, exchange, 
and the sharing of values. Desirability and undesira- 
bility in character tendencies are derived wholly from 
the nature of the social situations which they create. 


5 See Chapter V. 
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This philosophy introduces into the list of virtues 
character tendencies which were not formerly con- 
sidered as moral, for instance, critical-mindedness. In 
theological days critical-mindedness was not regarded 
as useful; but in a day of social reconstruction it is 
exceedingly useful. 

Tf we follow this viewpoint, social utilitarianism 
must take the place of the sacredness of ethical stand- 
ards. The viewpoint of Jesus on the relation of 
the Sabbath to human welfare must be made to apply 
to all ethical thinking. His statement shocked the 
supporters of an unchanging and absolute morality 
of his day, and a similar statement would shock many 
to-day who believe themselves emancipated. , Ethical 
principles must be derived, as methods are derived, 
through social diagnosis. Methods and morals must 
justify themselves experimentally in terms of human 
welfare. Acts must be chosen in the light of their 
consequences. There are no absolute ends; there is 
no summum bonum. 

Unless this functional philosophy is recognized and 
made operative, we shall have a fixed and wooden 
ethics unadapted to our changing social life, support- 
ing outworn types of goodness and failing to recognize 
new types, a thing which has already happened in 
missions, and which is the source of the present strains. 
An absolute ethics lends itself to the uses of the un- 
scrupulous. Right for right’s sake is beautiful but 
vicious. How often has loyalty for loyalty’s sake 
been used as a blank check by scoundrels. We have 
only to note how Treitschke and Bernardi used Kant’s 
noble categorical imperative as a pad of blank checks 
made out to bearer and payable to those who had the 
ability to collect. The divorce of ethics from life, 
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the placement of authority in some other place than 
in situation outcomes, lends itself to all kinds of 
abuses. 

The ideal and the real. Social ideals also derive 
their desirability from their usefulness in unifying 
and giving significance to life. The ideal of the 
Kingdom of God is a social aim because it is a means 
of social reconstruction. It represents a series of 
possibilities, which, when recognized, form methods 
of reorganizing conditions into their similitude—that 
is, provided they are made continuous with events. 
As William James said, “‘Those who insist that the 
ideal and the real are dynamically continuous are 
those by whom the world is to be saved.” Life has 
been robbed of its divine element by the separation of 
the ideal from the real. The ideal is immanent among 
the events and scenes of ordinary life. Taught that 
it is somewhere else, men have looked upon life as drab 
and have satisfied their longings by turning their eyes 
to ideals that exist in the skies. Only when made 
continuous with conditions are ideals and purposes 
instruments for social reconstruction. The ideal of the 
Kingdom of God, growing out of the vicissitudes of 
life, thus re-enters life as a reconstruction. As the 
greatest social Philosopher of all time said, ‘“‘The King- 
dom of God is in your midst’’—not in the sky, but 
among the conditions and realities of life. 

Out of this viewpoint comes a new conception of 
moral education. To educate morally is to cause 
men to become interested in social welfare, to analyze 
social difficulties, to picture reconstructions, to en- 
courage the criticism of suggested attitudes and be- 
haviors proposed as remedies in the light of their 
bearing upon the nature of the solution, and finally 
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to adopt or create a mode of behavior which when 
projected into the conflict situation will release, among 
the elements which are struggling for expression, 
those which are the most significant in the light of 
human values and to put this into practice. To 
persist heartily and intelligently in this process is to be 
moral in the social sense. 

The method of this study. The reader will probably 
wonder why this functional philosophy is made so 
prominent. It is because there has been almost a 
universal failure to do what is so obviously necessary 
—to relate purposes and methods, ideals and con- 
ditions. It is almost literally true that from the days 
of the Greeks to our own generation the relation 
between life and aims and between aims and methods 
in education has been neglected. Rarely do we find a 
social and objective derivation of aims. Usually aims 
are stated because the author happens to think of them, 
and methods are suggested out of a notion that ab- 
stract psychological principles dictate them. It is only 
because of the fact that in education we deal with 
intangibles that our mistakes do not rise and smite 
us. Tragic indeed. would the results seem if similar 
procedures were practiced in medicine. Let anyone 
ask for a statement of objectives in missionary work, 
and then let him note the methods by which these 
objectives are being realized, and he will find almost 
no relation between the two. We have patronized, 
insulted, belittled, antagonized the people we were 
trying to win. With prayers for peace and under- 
standing upon our lips we have represented Africans, 
Indians, and Chinese as poor heathen, superstitious 
and benighted. We have created pity instead of 
respect and sold national reputations for contributions, 
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The result is that with about ninety thousand Christian 
missionaries working over a period of about one hun- 
dred years, with an expenditure of millions of dollars 
a year, there are now less than six million professing 
Christians in non-Christian lands. The proportion 
of success is a fraction of one per cent. Unless the 
social psychology of this situation is taken into account 
and methods are related to aims even less can be 
expected in the future.® 

Our method in this study corresponds as far as 
possible to the philosophy just stated. The psycho- 
logical conditions which incorporate the ideal of world- 
mindedness and which constitute the aims were de- 
rived through an extended study of social conditions 
and the attitudes and behaviors which produced 
them. This was done through interviews with some 
eighty frontier thinkers in the fields related to this 
study. These thinkers, facing the conflicts and prob- 
lems of life in the international and interracial sphere, 
stated from their various points of view their estimate 
as to the conditions necessary to the resolution of the 
social difficulties. Prominent among these conditions 
were the ideals and activities constituting personal 
behavior which are listed in Chapter V. Throughout 
the interviews the situation-response point of view 
was kept in the forefront. 

Throughout the process effort was made not only to 
get at the fundamental principles or general purposes 
but to get at the concrete and detailed conditions 
which incorporate them. It was felt that there was 
needed a detailed statement of educational outcomes 
in terms of habits and attitudes, and other psychologi- 


See M. T. Price, Christian Missions and Oriental Civilizations, for 
observations on the effect of missionary method. 
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cal conditions, and a survey of methods of controlling 
these objectives through proper curriculum arrange- 
ment and teaching. Without such a detailed state- 
ment of objectives and its translation into methods 
of realization nothing very definite can be accom- 
plished. Earlier statements of aim have been so 
general as to be practically useless. In the last war 
the officers in France did not say to the newly arrived 
soldiers, with a benevolent smile, “You know, in 
general, where the enemy is; you know, in general, 
how to use your weapons. God bless you, go on and 
shoot.”’ Nothing so vague as that would do in a 
practical adventure. Just so, general ideals of brother- 
hood and world-mindedness are practically useless as 
guides unless they are reconstructed into methods of 
realization. Educational aims to-day must be defi- 
nite and detailed; and it is desirable also that they 
shall be as far as possible the product of co-operative 
effort, for thereby we get objectivity. The day is 
gone when it was educationally respectable for an 
individual worker to sit down in a closed study and 
develop a curriculum enterprise out of his inner con- 
sciousness. If education is to be functionally related 
to life, the educational worker must go out into life 
and discover what the problems are and what the 
frontier thinkers believe are the solutions. The 
greater the number of people concerned and the greater 
their intelligence and experience, the better. 

The process of interviewing frontier thinkers was 
carried on over a period of about two years and in- 
volved an extended itinerary throughout the United 
States. It included discussions with a large number 
of nationals from other lands—sociologists, mission- 
aries, religious leaders, Jews, Christians, Hindus, 
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Africans, Latin-Americans, Chinese, and others. It 
included also the staffs of organizations concerned 
with the problems of social conflict, such as the In- 
quiry in New York, the Comite de Cooperacién 
en la América Latina, The League of Nations Associ- 
ation, The World Peace Union; and such religious 
organizations as The Religious Education Association, 
The Institute for Social and Religious Research, The 
Federal Council of Churches, The Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement; also denominational secretaries, 
professors of missionary education, and leading mis- 
sionaries. The process of asking questions was con- 
tinued until nothing new appeared, and then beyond 
that. Special effort was made to reach people who 
might contribute new viewpoints. Consequently, the 
list of aims is practically complete. Throughout the 
interviews the relationship between attitudes and social 
situations was constantly emphasized, so that atti- 
tudes were evaluated in the light of the situations 
they created, and the situations political, racial, and 
otherwise, were evaluated in the light of the dispositions 
they fostered. A _ social analysis of difficulties in 
human relations thus yielded the psychological and 
practical conditions of improvement. 

Methods were discussed as far as possible while the 
alms were under consideration. It was found that 
when the analysis of aims into detailed conditions 
was made, the result was exceedingly suggestive of 
methods. When the conditions of any end result 
are stated in detail as a series of contributory steps, 
they become in fact methods of procedure, for con- 
ditions are methods. 

List of steps taken. The procedures in obtaining 
the objectives were as follows: 1. Extensive inter- 
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views with forty-six frontier thinkers representing 
the national and denominational leadership in mis- 
sions, sociologists, and professors of missions. 2. In- 
terviews with thirty-four others including represent- 
atives of other nations, missionary workers, mission- 
aries, and intelligent workers in church organizations. 
3. The reading of the best books and magazines 
obtainable on modern missionary work, and the 
detailed recording of the objectives contained in them. 
4. Comparison of the list of character traits derived, 
with a very comprehensive list of traits derived from 
the life and teaching of Jesus by a group of thirty- 
nine ministers in a graduate class in religious education 
at the University of Pittsburgh, under the author’s 
direction, to be sure that no desirable quality was 
left out. The Bagva Gita and the prophets of the 
Old Testament were also laid under contribution.’ 
5. Questionnaires mailed to fifty State and local 
officers of missionary organizations through the cour- 
tesy of the Woman’s Board of the Congregational 
Missionary Societies. 6. The checking over® of the 
material by a small group of sociologists and edu- 
cators. 7. The arrangement of this material in the 
form of character tendencies and activities in the way 
it now stands. 8. The further development of methods 
of teaching “appreciation of peoples,’ through the 
co-operation of the departments of education, phi- 
losophy, and psychology at the University of West 
Virginia, where the course was twice taught, and 
through the suggestions of the members of a number 
of classes in the subject. 


7The group included representatives of nine denominations, a 
Hindu, and a Negro. The whole Bible and the Bagva Gita were 
surveyed sentence by sentence. 

8 This included ‘‘telescoping”’ of duplicates. 
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Scope. The scope of this study is limited to the 
educational aspects of the subject. The purpose is to 
provide a methodology for teaching young people and 
adults world-mindedness, not to suggest what mis- 
sionary programs should be. It does not cover matters 
which can be gotten easily elsewhere in the field of 
missions and religion. It takes for granted that the 
readers will acquaint themselves with the many good 
books dealing with conditions in various countries, 
especially those by nationals, and that they will have 
had an understanding of religion as it is shown in the 
records of the life of Jesus. It represents an effort to 
bring to bear upon a practical movement sufficient 
background, sociological and educational, to make it 
significant and dynamic. Results may be astounding 
if we really implement our aims through adequate 
educational procedures. 

Summary. A functional philosophy and method- 
ology stressing the continuity of aims and methods, 
ideals and things, has been presented, indicating the 
futility of ideals and utopias which neglect the con- 
ditions of realization. Social behaviorism is advocated 
as an educational philosophy highly promising both in 
education and in ethical method. The good life is 
seen as the test of all educational arrangements and 
ethical principles. The chapter outlines the procedure 
of deriving aims and methods objectively through the 
consensus of the most qualified, using the job analysis 
technique and gives a list of steps. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Read one of the following books and prepare a state- 
ment showing the need of education in world-mindedness 
to-day: Will Irwin, The Next War; Kirby Page, War, Its 
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Causes, Consequences and Cure; E. L. Bogart, Dzrect and 
Indirect Costs of War; G. L. Dickinson, War, Its Nature, 
Cause and Cure; the literature of the League of Nations 
Association; Jerome Davis, Contemporary Social Movements. 

2. Would you say that aims are genuine only when they 
incorporate conditions? 

3. Is it possible that the statement of the conditions of 
an ideal may make the ideal undesirable? In the light of 
this chapter discuss the following, from Mark Twain’s 
“War Prayer”’: 

There is a church scene. The congregation and the pas- 
tor have prayed fervently for “‘the Victory.”’ A white-robed 
stranger enters and puts into words the unspoken part of 
the prayer: ‘‘O Lord, our Father, help us to tear their sol- 
diers to bloody shreds with our shells; help us to cover their 
smiling fields with the pale forms of their patriot dead... ; 
help us to lay waste their humble homes with a hurricane 
of fire; help us to turn them out roofless, with their little 
children, to wander unfriended through the wastes of their 
desolated land, in rags and hunger and thirst, broken in 
spirit, worn with travail. For our sakes, who adore thee, 
Lord, blast their hopes, blight their lives; . . . water their 
way with tears, stain the white snow with the blood of 
their wounded feet.”’ 

What would happen if ‘‘the conditions’’ were put into all 
prayers? 

4. Discuss the statement, “The best way to preserve 
peace is to prepare for war.’’ Would you agree with the 
statement, ““The best way to prepare for peace is to prepare 
for peace’’? 

5. Do you agree that the ideal and the real are dynami- 
cally continuous? 

6. Professor H. R. Tawney, of London University, at the 
Missionary Congress in Jerusalem, March, 1928, said: “I 
cannot share the complacency of those who talk of all the 
good things we have to offer to backward peoples when we 
cannot point out a single country in Europe where there is 
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a real Christian civilization operative throughout its so- 
ciety.’”” Comment on this. 

7. What do you believe is the duty of the church in India? 
To what extent is this being accomplished? 

8. Do you agree with the viewpoint stated in this chapter 
that conditions are the reality? Would you use the term, 
“the conditions of an explosion,” or, “‘the cause of an ex- 
plosion”? Why? Does an explosion ensue from the con- 
ditions, or are the conditions the explosion? 

9. Professor Coe defines Christian education as follows: 
“Tt is the systematic, critical examination and reconstruc- 
tion of relations between persons, guided by Jesus’ assump- 
tion that persons are of infinite worth, and by the hypothesis 
of the existence of God, the great Valuer of Persons.’’ An- 
alyze and discuss this statement. Would you change it? 
How? Why? 

to. Are educational aims and methods derived from 
philosophy, biology, social problems, or psychology? State 
your theory. 

11. Discuss social behaviorism as an educational phi- 
losophy. 

12. Do you agree that a scientific and objective ethics is 
needed? How would you go about producing it? What 
social changes would it bring about? How would it affect 
criminology, for instance, or the unemployment situation? 
Discuss. 

13. Do means make ends, that is, do ends change in the 
light of new means? What do you think of immutable 
purposes, or ideals? What effect do they have on social 
life? on character? 

14. (a) Define moral education. (b) Define missions. 

15. opeaking of the separation between means and ends, 
Is it ethical to separate decisions which involve consequences 
from responsibility for consequences? Have we an ethical 
situation when a mill owner may shut down a mill and 
say, I am not responsible? 


CHAPTER II 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


THE defining characteristic of religion is a sense of 
community, a sense of wholeness, an exalted feeling of 
unity with all existence, a reverential and sympathetic 
identification of the self with the larger social self. 
When a man worships the God of the whole world 
separateness and selfishness vanish, fear and hatred 
disappear and are repented of, the sense of community 
and the consciousness of the larger group fill the mind 
and illuminate every moral problem. In the great 
commandment the love of God and neighbor are made 
one. Both mystically and practically, religion is an 
inclusive experience. Religion without world-mind- 
edness is an anomaly, for religion is essentially a 
sympathetic responsiveness to the meaning of total 
reality. 

Our unsocial situation. When we examine our pres- 
ent religious situation, however, we find it charac- 
terized by exclusiveness, prejudice, provincialism, and 
division. Our religious education is not world-minded. 
Strange as it may seem, our God is not the God of the 
whole world; he is the God of the white man, the 
Nordic race, and the Western civilization. He still 
leads his ‘‘chosen people,” as he led the armies of Israel 
to battle against their enemies. In our missions we 
are still the ‘‘chosen people” carrying the banner of 
enlightenment against. the hosts of darkness, blind 
to the inviting richness of shared experience, blind to 
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the captivating possibility of international exchange. 
Instead of appreciating variety we are dominated by 
an inordinate desire to make everybody monotonously 
like ourselves. 

Our provincialisms are strikingly revealed in a racial 
attitudes test which was constructed on the basis of the 
objectives stated in Chapter V and distributed in the 
Senior Departments of church schools of five leading 
denominations in the city of Philadelphia.’ All of 
the schools had missionary education; and all were 
supposedly concerned in improving social relation- 
ships. 

To the question, “Do you think that Buddha was 
a very good man?” only twenty-eight percent of these 
young people replied, ‘‘Yes.’”’ It is hard to conceive 
how young people with even a modicum of missionary 
education could fail to see that the founder of one of 
the most remarkable religions of the world could not be 
other than a very good man. Aside from this, Bud- 
dhism is acentral fact in more than one of our great 
civilizations. One wonders what these children would 
think of children of their own age and education in 
India who were as ignorant of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. To the question, ‘Do you think the Indian 
leader Gandhi has the real interests of his people at 
heart?” only thirty-three percent of these children 
replied, ‘‘Yes.”’ To the question, ““Do you agree that 
America is as nearly perfect as possible?’ forty-five 
percent of these young people replied, “‘Yes,’’ showing 
that there is more valor exhibited on the subject of 
national esteem than on the understanding of inter- 
national values. To the question, ‘‘Was Columbus an 
American?” thirteen percent replied, “‘Yes,’”’ showing 


1 Four hundred young people took the test. 
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the effect of an overemphasis upon patriotism. Forty- 
one percent of these children thought that wireless was 
invented by an American. Forty-two percent said 
that most Jews would cheat if given an opportunity. 
Thirty-four percent said that the colored people were 
to blame for starting the race problem in America. 

Only fifty-one percent confessed that they had ever 
tried to get rid of race prejudice. Forty-five percent 
did not think that the Mohammedans believed in one 
sovereign God. Only fifty-four percent said that they 
would feel that the writer was prejudiced who made 
the statement that practically all Mormons are deceit- 
ful. Seventy-nine percent thought that the Mormon 
religion says that a man should have more than one 
wife. Only thirty-eight percent said that they felt 
that the people of South America had any right to 
object to the Monroe Doctrine. Sixty-one percent 
agreed with the statement, ‘“There is nothing in Con- 
fucianism of value to us.” Sixty-five percent would 
not live in a house with a Jewish family. Forty- 
eight percent thought that the turban the Hindus 
wear is ugly, and forty-one percent felt that the mis- 
sionaries should try to get the Hindus to wear straw 
hats. Seven percent seemed to have missed the fact 
that Jesus was a Jew. Eighty-four percent felt that 
the United States should always continue to manage 
the Philippines. Only nine percent had ever read a 
translation of any Eastern book. Forty-nine percent 
did not think that religious principles demand doing 
away with anti-racial feeling. Seventy-one percent 
were ‘“‘sure’’ that American poetry was better than 
Chinese poetry. Twenty-four percent would refuse 
to go to a foreigner’s house if invited for dinner. 
Twenty-one percent would refuse to go to a church 
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school class with a colored girl. Thirty-two percent 
said that if a colored child walked home from school 
with them, they would make some excuse and leave. 
Only forty-one percent thought that various methods 
of preventing war should be the subject of a large 
number of church school lessons. Seventy-one per- 
cent thought that most of the people in ‘India are 
dirty, treacherous, and lazy. Eighty-one percent 
showed so little knowledge of their own religious 
literature that they were willing to venture the state- 
ment that the Old Testament is a good book to use 
in the teaching of the importance of peace. 

With facts like these, which may be gathered from 
almost any church school at any time, it seems that 
there has been an appalling lack of education in world- 
mindedness, or in other words, a lack of real religious 
education. Our religious education has been anti- 
quarian. It smacks of tribalism. It worships the God 
of tradition rather than the God of social improvement. 

Our neglect of social problems. We have not only 
failed to teach the significance of world relationships, 
we have failed to teach the significance of the every- 
day social problems appearing in the newspapers, 
problems which should certainly concern missions. 
For instance, in all the published curricula? in religious 
education there is no treatment of the important sub- 
ject of the improvement of the human stock, no treat- 
ment of the problem of conservation, no treatment of 
the increasing menace of unemployment. 

One naturally asks, Is there no relation between 
religion and human welfare? Does it make no differ- 
ence whether we face these issues squarely? Is it no 


2 We refer to regular denominational curricula, not to elective studies. 
See also article by A. J. W. Meyers, R. E. A. Journal, April, 1926. 
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concern to religion that seventy-two cents out of 
every dollar paid in federal taxes is spent in defray- 
ing the expenses of wars, past and future, and that 
after a holocaust costing $339,000,000,000, we are 
still piling up armaments. Is it nothing that the 
human race is being reproduced by the less fit rather 
than the more fit?? Is it nothing that greedy business 
with the name of service on its lips is exercising its 
“right”? to use up the resources in coal and oil and 
forests that belong to our children’s children as well as 
to us? Is it nothing that the farmer is urged to pro- 
duce less when the great majority of the people of the 
world do not get enough to eat? Is it nothing that 
life for the great majority is insecure, and that the 
average man lives in fear of unemployment, and of 
want in his old age? These are real issues. Appar- 
ently they are not important to religious education. 
No lessons appear on them. The average church- 
school senior is not even conversant with them as 
problems. He is prejudiced in his international 
thinking and unconcerned in his social thinking. 

The orthodox Anglo-Saxon reply to all this is that 
religion should not meddle in economics and politics. 
“But if religion is not needed in politics,’”’ replies Mr. 
Gandhi, “‘where on earth is it needed?” Frankly, the 
thinking world is-not interested in this kind of religious 
education. Brotherhood, love, and generosity are 
just so much talk unless we attack these conditions. 
Our objective, as we have stated it, is hopeless unless 
these conditions are changed. 

Difficulties in the situation. The unsocial situation 
in which we find ourselves is difficult to deal with 
because it is highly emotional. It involves prej- 


_ % Albert Wiggam, Fruit of the Family Tree. 
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udices, feelings, likes, and dislikes. Man is not pure 
reason; he has glands and emotions, a desire to be 
comfortable, and an enormous concern about his social 
standing. His social attitudes and behaviors are more 
or less blind resultants of these factors rather than 
of reason.* 

A contributing difficulty is presented by the fact 
that these prejudices are not individual affairs but 
products of the folkways. Ancient attitudes, arising 
in conflict situations and persisting as social customs, 
reincarnate themselves in the individual minds of 
each new generation; and by projection and its emo- 
tional compensations, perpetuate themselves and the 
conflict situations which produced them. They perpetu- 
ate themselves through herd behavior as truly as bio- 
logical characteristics perpetuate themselves through 
the genes in the chromosomes. So subtle is their con- 
ditioning that individuals controlled by them adopt 
them as their very own, and contend for them as they 
would for their most personal opinions. These are 
matters so obvious that they scarcely need illustration. 
The average man contends for the religion he was born 
into as though he had chosen it by reason. The 
average Southerner in the United States believes in the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson, even though he may be 
at a loss to state them. 

Men are neither free nor rational. Times and cus- 
toms control them. Most of their opinions are dic- 
tated by the folkways. To oppose these emotional 
opinions is to encounter a resistance so obdurate that it 
resembles an ancestral and brute force, which in truth 

4See Bibliography: Bernard, Cooley, Tarde and Kimball Young, 
on personality and the social pattern; Lasker, Hart, F. L. Wells and 


Bagby on feeling and rationalization; and Kilpatrick and Ogburn on 
changing civilization and social lag. 
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it is. Perhaps the apostle had reference to this when 
he said, ‘‘We wrestle not against flesh and blood.” 

Clearly any effective religious education concerning 
social problems must take account of the nature of 
the folkways. The teacher of world-mindedness 
needs to know something about the social psychology 
of custom. Specifically he needs to know that social 
habit is the key to individual behavior; he needs to 
know that men are not primarily rational; he needs to 
know that custom rather than human nature js at fault. 
Finally he needs to know the significance of these facts 
for method. 

The control of social habit. Shakespeare, who was 
no mean psychologist, said, ‘“‘Custom doth make do- 
tards of us all.’ If we will view our civilization dis- 
passionately, we shall see that provincialisms, fears of 
other races, and war systems are ancient social habits. 
In the dim dawn of history our savage ancestors 
squatted around their fires in kinship groups and ate 
their half-cooked meat with furtive glances into the 
darkness where might lurk an enemy. Gradually and 
painfully came expanding viewpoints and_ broader 
sympathies. Gradually the loyalty to the kinship 
group broadened into loyalty to the state and to the 
nation. There it has stood still for the great majority 
of men. We are still in the process of evolution toward 
world-mindedness. In us still is the fear of the stranger 
with his strange ways. The stranger with his different 
customs and different looks was originally an enemy be- 
cause he was the bearer of strange customs which 
were dangerous to the local mores. So the Israelites 
hated and feared the Canaanites with their strange 
gods;> so we hate and fear the Bolshevists with their 


6 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 
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strange ways. Thus ancient emotional viewpoints, 
arising in conflict situations, preserve themselves 
against change by building barriers of suspicion and 
intolerance, and pass themselves down to succeeding 
generations through the impulses of children. 

Painful slavery to custom has characterized the long 
years of man’s history. To get a picture of man’s 
slavery to custom we need only read Sumner’s Folk- 
ways, or that remarkable series of volumes by Sir 
George James Frazer called The Golden Bough, or 
perhaps for more recent examples Andrew D. White’s 
Warfare between Science and Theology. For thou- 
sands of years men believed in witchcraft and magic, 
prayed to Attis and Osiris, placated the tree spirit and 
the corn spirits, performed the rites of Diana the 
goddess of fertility, gave their children to Moloch, 
mutilated the organs of their bodies, indulged in 
rituals, myths, and taboos, butchered the foreigner 
and killed all those who did not conform, lest they 
weaken the social unit and cause the group to be sub- 
ject to foreigners—bearers of strange customs and wor- 
shipers of other gods. 

Social habit the key to individual behavior. Why 
did rational man do all the strange and terrible things 
recorded in these books? Why does he continue to do 
them? ‘The obvious answer is that our social con- 
trols are not rational. The key to individual be- 
havior is social habit. Social habits, like individual 
habits, are alive. They are propulsive. They per- 
petuate themselves like living things. They pass from 
personality to personality over the gap of death like 
reincarnations. They embody themselves in loyalties 
and sanctions, interests and institutions, which it seems 
sacrilegious to attack. The ghosts of dead ancestors— 
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savages, barbarians, crusaders, zealots—inhabit our 
minds, using the age-old methods of identification,® 
ego-maximation, rationalization, institutionalism, and 
intolerance. The hand of the past is heavy upon us. 
The Great Ancestor of Maeterlinck’s Betrothal is 
with us still. His bones are in the ground, but his 
ways are in our minds. 

The selectivity of thinking. Why does social 
habit control individual thinking? Man has one 
weakness which plays into the hands of custom: he 
uses his reason, not to guide his purposes, but to 
justify them. Man’s pride makes him believe he is a 
rational being, but his history does not bear him out. 
Among other inheritances which evolution has be- 
queathed him is emotional thinking. Man thinks 
with his ductless glands, with his feelings and his 
prejudices. 

A visitor at a missionary meeting, noting a rather | 
profound look on the face of a very important bishop 
sitting on the platform, remarked, ‘“‘The bishop is 
thinking.” ‘Not thinking,” replied his neighbor, 
‘just shuffling his prejudices.’’ The case is not unusual. 
Most social thinking is prejudice-shuffling. Man is 
the victim of custom because he is not really rational.’ 

Modern psychology has shown us that thinking is 
not separate from life but part of it. It is a highly 
refined function of adjustment. It functions in the 
interest of the individual’s well-being and pleasure. 
We think those things which give us pleasure; we 
inhibit those thoughts which give us pain. In other 
words, thinking is selective. We see what our emotions 


8 See “Empathy” in Woodworth, Psychology, p. 471. 
7 Straight thinking is dependent upon our becoming ‘‘wise’”’ to the 
effect of what Professor Raup calls ‘‘power patterns.”’ 
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dictate we shall see, which is usually what the group 
sees. Smug conformity is safe, and it is comfortable, 
and respectable too. Hence it is intolerant. Con- 
formity, or herd behavior, is the fruitful source of ex- 
communications, damnations, and debates. It is 
notable that with the same facts on evolution before 
them two intelligent men will see them differently, 
according to their purposes and emotions. They will 
see In these facts what they want to see and damn 
each other to hell for disagreeing. 

Whenever there is an emotional situation, objec- 
tivity in thinking is impeded. We cannot see our- 
selves as others see us because of this fact. Our 
membership in a group is an emotional matter. The 
group is part of us. Our standing, comfort, and 
security are concerned. This is the fruitful source of 
bigotries, jingoisms, and their rationalizations. 

The emotional compensations incident to conformity 
are so subtle that they affect the thinking of philoso- 
phers of the highest quality. Philosophies and theol- 
ogies abound in subtle dishonesties due to the emo- 
tional control of thinking. Wonder as we will at 
the barbarisms of past ages, and modern barbarisms, 
such as slavery and war, we must wonder more at the 
specious and elaborate arguments by which they were 
supported by the most brilliant men. The great 
Aristotle supported slavery and divided implements 
into animate and inanimate. From his day until 
the last century the leading divines supported it— 
notwithstanding the fact that they believed them- 
selves followers of the Nazarene! This in itself is a 
remarkable thing—that general principles of love and 
brotherhood should have so little effect upon thinking 
and conduct. Philosophy has justified almost every- 
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thing that exists. We wonder sometimes at the dis- 
play of absolutistic nationalism in history, but we 
should wonder more at the curious twists in the think- 
ing of Hobbes and Nietzsche. There is nothing so 
blinding as custom and nothing so subtly deceiving 
as wishful thinking. 

The selective nature of thinking which makes man 
a slave to custom is itself an inheritance. We must 
not forget that we inherit the mental as well as the 
physical constitutions of our ancestors who for untold 
centuries lived a life of struggle against the unknown. 
So severe was that struggle, and so hard and terrify- 
ing was nature, that the only safety lay in clinging to 
the old and established modes of behavior. The new 
was experimental and therefore dangerous. Con- 
formity was the ironclad rule, supported by group 
loyalty, religion, superstition and might. So impor- 
tant was it that men should hold fast to the hard-won 
control of nature that all customs were guarded. The 
tried road, no matter how crooked, had to be followed; 
there could be no stepping off. Not being able to 
distinguish the useful from the trivial, all customs 
tended to be preserved. True, scientific effort, at 
first rewarded by martyrdom, has changed the physical 
practices, but scientific thinking has not yet touched 
the field of human relations. Man has controlled 
nature, but his own nature he has not controlled. 
In social matters it is still customary to think with our 
prejudices. This type of thinking is not peculiar, or the 
sign of depravity; it is natural. 

World-mindedness is new. It is a deviation from 
the old road, a late achievement, and is consequently 
regarded with suspicion. Some good people even 
class internationalism with anarchy. Narrow ex- 
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clusiveness and small group loyalty still control in 
our social thinking, bringing into our age provincialisms 
which are entirely out of place, and making the world, 
which is physically a neighborhood, an armed camp. 

Our cultural prejudices. One with this history 
are our cultural prejudices—those concerning our 
skin, our race, our nation, our civilization, and our 
religion—which have hindered that fine socialization 
which should characterize missions. The exposure 
of the true nature of these bigotries and intolerances 
is important. 

Patriotism of the arrogant variety is a very good 
illustration. We do not refer to the real patriotism 
which identifies the nation with the flesh-and-blood 
individuals composing it, and which works for their 
individual and corporate welfare; but to the balloon- 
like patriotism, which is a sort of symbol-worshiping, 
flag-waving, cannon-shooting, self-glorification. That 
this form of patriotism in an expanded egotism is 
evidenced by the fact that it has all the psychological 
earmarks of self-reference. The one-hundred per- 
center identifies himself with his country, and espe- 
cially with its symbols. It is his, just as his house is 
his. It is his country, his flag, his army and navy, his 
constitution, his democracy. The more he adds to 
himself the more his ego is maximated.® A glorious 
feeling ensues. Since what is pleasant is usually con- 
tinued, more additions are made. Righteousness’ is 
added and identified with this feeling. Consequently, 
his country is always right. ‘‘The king can do no 
wrong,” was the old way of putting it. God is always 
on his side. Every war is a righteous war. 


8 See Woodworth, Psychology, p. 493f. 
9 Sometimes called, euphoniously, righteous indignation. 
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One of the tricks of this type of thinking is the 
device of relativity. This exalted feeling is easily 
augmented by making other countries look inferior. 
The Machiavellians were expert in the use of this de- 
vice in playing up the expanded ego. Bigness, of 
course, is relative. The superior implies the inferior; 
success implies failure. That in us which causes us to 
take a secret delight in other people’s misfortune, which 
makes us so stingy with our praise and so ready with 
our blame, is just this desire to maximate the ego by 
comparison with someone else’s misfortune or failure. 

Religious prejudice is another case in point. There 
is an arrogance of religion as there is an arrogance of 
politics. Like political thinking, religious thinking and 
feeling are limited by racialisms and sectarianisms. 
The same sort of self-feeling that attaches to political 
allegiances attaches to religious allegiances. There is 
nothing original about these allegiances. That they 
are hereditary in the social sense and basically ir- 
rational is evident. That they exhibit the same 
characteristics of identification, rationalization, and 
superior feeling is also evident. 

Intolerance is simply the defense of this good feeling. 
To give others credit for having any political or re- 
ligious ideas equal to our own is to deprive ourselves of 
first place. Intolerance is thus a defense reaction in 
favor of superiority. Like jealousy it is a method of 
defending precious feelings. It is always characterized 
by emotional upheavals symptomatic of any other 
defense reactions. Our unwillingness to understand 
Russia, our lack of information about other religions, 
our race prejudices are cases in point. Intolerance 
uses various devices, such as social distance and bad 
words. It sneers at the hoz pollot. It belittles those 
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who differ, labeling them Bolshevists, Reds, Chinks, 
Wops, Bohunks, anarchists, heathen, infidels. And 
withal, it may be very benevolent; it may build settle- 
ment houses for these people and send missionaries 
to them, with the same satisfaction that one gets in 
petting a dog. 

It does no good to call all this hypocrisy. If all 
these irrationalities were conscious, we might call 
them hypocrisies, but they are not. Conscious hy- 
pocrisy is, in fact, very rare.’° But that blindness in 
human beings, as William James called it, that lack of 
personal insight, as modern psychology calls it, is not 
rare. Most of our charity has unconscious and 
questionable motives. Most of our missionary work 
suffers from the same defect. ‘To send missionaries to 
bear our civilization to those whom we label with that 
damnably benevolent phrase ‘‘poor heathen’ gives 
us a bountiful feeling. But the real truth comes out 
when these poor heathen come as foreigners into our 
midst. We love them in the distance, and we like to 
be charitable to them, but we do not love them when 
they live in our block or work in our factory. 

To be tolerant, to appreciate, to exchange, to share 
is to recognize equality and to practice brotherhood, 
and this the average man does not want to do. It 
subtracts from his ego feeling. Democracy is glorious 
in the Declaration of Independence under a glass case, 
because it is our national document; but it is too 
humiliating to practice. The bluff of the superficial 
patriot is called when he is asked what he is doing to 
help the farmer and the unemployed; and the bluff 
of the superficial missionary enthusiast is called when 


10 Socrates’ statement, ‘To do wrong knowingly is not as bad as to 
do it ignorantly,” is worthy of thought. 
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he is asked what he is doing about the slum dwellings 
of the foreigners in his city. The man who will send 
contributions to save the soul of the Negro in Africa, 
and who will not ride in the same car with him 
at home is a pretty example of divided mentality, not 
at all uncommon in an age still characterized by lack 
of integration. 

Folkways do not arise in human nature. We come 
now to the last of the difficulties we have mentioned 
in the teaching of world-mindedness, namely, the per- 
sistent idea that wars, jealousies, and provincialisms 
are part of human nature. Original human nature 
has remained constant for the past fifty thousand 
years. If war is a necessary outgrowth of human 
nature, of its instincts of pugnacity and acquisition, 
there is little hope for the kind of society we desire. 
Certain protagonists of an other-worldly religion take 
a good deal of pessimistic comfort from this idea of 
the depravity of man and his institutions, using it 
as an excuse for not doing anything about social 
problems. 

This idea of the original depravity of human nature 
had its source in the effort of parents, priests, and kings 
to control what was sometimes difficult to control. 
Anything that balks when we try to control it is bad. 
The idea, however, found a semiscientific support in a 
recent tendency among sociologists to base social be- 
havior upon instincts.’ Such a social psychology is 
plausible but mythical. Man’s ideas and behaviors 
come from the society in which he finds himself. The 
great variety of customs has no basis in human nature. 
The Chinese, African, and Caucasian civilizations are 
vastly different from each other; and yet Chinese, 


1 Graham Wallace, The Great Society. 
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African, and Caucasian babies are identical, so far as 
racial differences are concerned, in their native re- 
actions. Obviously, if this is true, the vast difference 
in these civilizations, to say nothing of the amazing 
diversity in customs in history, can have no root 
whatever in human nature. If all the changing, 
diverse and weird superstitions which we find in 
Frazer’s Golden Bough have their origin in human 
nature, man’s nature must be kaleidoscopic indeed. 
At some time and place every possible type of activity 
from head-hunting down was practiced and condoned. 
We have no list of instincts, even if instincts were 
admitted in modern psychology, which corresponds 
to our elaborate array of historical variations. The 
tenderness of Saint Francis and the horrors of the 
priesthood of Diana of Aricia, the Passover feast and 
the Babylonian sacaea, the Bolshevist regime and the 
customs of the Khazar kings, and all the diverse con- 
trasts which could be given in an extended list of 
this kind, cannot be attributed to individual human 
nature. Human nature may be perverse but it is 
not omnipotent. 

A psychology which starts with instincts and original 
human nature has the cart before the horse. All 
objective psychology must start with the social habits 
which condition original human nature and set it in 
the paths of traditional responses. For individuals 
perhaps instincts are primary, but the baby comes as 
a dependent into a conditioning world which precedes 
him. His original sin starts there in social condition- 
ing. ‘‘The sins of the fathers” are visited upon the 
children. We can no longer explain social life or 
even personal life on the old individualistic basis. 
Those who lay man’s perversity to human nature are 
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confusing custom with human nature. Individual 
human nature, while it remains the same from gener- 
ation to generation, is exceedingly flexible. The 
inertia is in the customs. Individual human nature 
is easily changed, the difficulty lies in changing social 
habit. 

Significance for education. Clearly, education for 
world-mindedness involves education against deep- 
seated prejudices, unconsciously learned and charged 
with emotion. The task of counteracting powerful 
social customs inhabiting individual minds needs to be 
frankly faced. Teaching in general terms has not 
remedied and never will remedy the situation. What 
is needed is exposure based upon psychological analy- 
sis, directness in teaching, and a thoroughgoing evalu- 
ation and selection of the elements in our heritage. 

Like other character failures, inherited prejudices 
are largely unconscious. What is learned uncon- 
sciously is notably hard to unlearn. Moreover, what 
involves the feelings is not susceptible to surface 
arguments. The chief method of treatment is radical 
exposure. The unconscious elements must be dragged 
into the light and made conscious, not only as facts, 
but as psychological processes in all their ramifications. 
The veil of obscurity must be lifted. A searching 
psychological vocabulary must be used to label the 
difficulties.” Intolerance must be called a defense 
reaction in favor of superiority. Thoughtlessness 
must be plainly called selfishness. Rationalization 
must be given moral significance. Fooling oneself 
must be put on the same plane as fooling others. 
The psychological basis of bigotry, hundred-per- 
centism, and other mental fetishes must be made clear. 


12 See Coe, Motives of Men, p. 83, ‘‘War as a Convention.” 
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The hidden hypocrisies must be uncovered. All the 
ancestral skeletons must be gotten out of the closet, 
and if necessary made to dance. 

The average man cannot see his own character 
failures unless they are definitely pointed out. If 
beauty needs to be pointed out, as it does, how much 
more necessary is it to point out obscure emotional 
complexes! The average individual needs psycho- 
logical help in uncovering and understanding these 
prejudices. The fact that the profession of Chris- 
tianity and the practice of unsocial conduct can exist 
together in the same personality without conflict 
shows that these problems need to be lifted to the level 
of reason. There must be a psychological analysis 
which will uncover the hidden contradictions and 
cause us to see ourselves as others, especially those 
we humiliate, see us. Insight, individual and social, 
must be developed. 

So far as teaching is concerned, social habits do not 
yield to indirectness. Many foolish theories have 
been held concerning character education. Probably 
the most foolish is laissez-faire. Protagonists of this 
theory seem to believe in a simple world of isolated 
individuals, and that the teaching situation exists 
only in the classroom, or in some other specifically 
educational situation. Education would be simple 
indeed if we lived in such a world. Attendant learn- 
ing could then be depended upon to get results. But 


the actual situation is far different.!* The social world 


18 Similar to this was the theory that if English were properly taught, 
grammar would not be needed. The theory fell down when the obvi- 
ous fact was discovered that children learned English on the street 
as well as in the classroom. See Lasker, Race Attitudes, pp. 377-78: 
“Early anti-racial conditioning is permanent unless definitely counter- 
acted.” 
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in which we live is teaching the child constantly—in 
the home, on the street; through the newspapers, the 
radio, the picture show; through neighborhood gossip, 
narrow-minded parents, and prejudiced school books. 
The child is not only learning from the teacher but 
from the world, a world which teaches in season and 
out of season, directly and by implication, and awards 
group conformity with social approval. In the midst 
of all these learnings why should not the directive 
influence of the wise expert in education be felt? If 
manufacturers who have things to sell educate ob- 
jectively, why should not the socially-minded teacher? 
The best way to play into the hands of custom is to 
use indirectness. For an educational process to make 
headway against the flood of influence which we have 
in our social customs the most direct effort must be 
exercised. 

Those who hold this theory, while they believe in 
teaching everything else directly, insist that character 
must be taught indirectly. Some among them go so 
far as to say that character must not be aimed at. 
It is largely due to these notions, which have had wide- 
spread educational approval, that character education 
does not exist in our schools to-day—with what results 
we all know.’* There is a definite curriculum for 
English, for spelling, for Latin and mathematics, but 
there is no curriculum on the most important subject 
—how to live. There is not even a list of objectives. 
It seems to the writer that if we really want character, 
we should aim at it. To attempt to get it by aiming at 

4 The National Surety Company estimates that during the next 
twelve months four billion dollars in money and goods will be stolen. 
The Baumes Commission, N. Y., estimates that the cost of ° ‘non- 


nnsHsA ” crime in the United States i is close to thirteen billion dollars 
a year! 
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something else involves a curious psychology which 
borders upon dishonesty. 

Probably our difficulty lies in a subjective con- 
ception of morals. Morals are objective and they are 
social. The only moral problem is to make things 
better, and moral teaching is help in seeing the diffi- 
culties that exist in human life and its relationships 
and remedying them. Morals are one with life; to 
separate morals from other parts of life is to insult 
morals. To say that we must teach morals indirectly 
and other things directly is, in fact, to perpetuate the 
harmful dualism which already exists. Morals are 
objective and may be faced squarely. Children ought 
to see and understand the difficulties in social relation- 
ships and join with the teacher in remedying them. 
Among these difficulties are some of their own attitudes. 
Improving human relationships is just as straightfor- 
ward a task as improving automobiles. The method 
of criticism and remedy is applicable to both. Defi- 
nite results in arithmetic and art are aimed at, and so 
it is with anything else we take seriously. Unless we 
adopt the objective viewpoint of social behaviorism, 
and meet definite difficulties with definite remedies we 
shall get nowhere. Leave critical social behavior to 
develop as a by-product and we do the best thing 
possible to perpetuate the unfortunate social con- 
ditions which exist. If morals were subjective and 
inner, we should perhaps have to avoid the conscious 
calling of attention to faults lest we develop a super- 
cilious egotism and other psychological twists; but 
morals are social and objective, and social and objec- 
tive morals can be aimed at and taught in the same 
way that anything else that is social and objective is 
taught. 
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The word “‘directness’”’ has been used. By directness 
we mean purposeful planning and construction to over- 
come perceived difficulties. To teach by action is 
direct. To teach anything by having it performed is 
direct. To deal with the contributing conditions in 
any situation is direct. We cannot develop world- 
mindedness magically by preaching. Only by seeing 
conditions as they are and substituting other conditions 
for the unsatisfactory ones can we get results. We 
can no more teach world-mindedness indirectly by 
preaching, or any other substitute for criticism and 
activity than we can grow roses in the desert, or make 
dignified progress in the jungle. Both of these things 
can be done by co-operation with the environment 
through the reconstruction of conditions. The desert 
will blossom with the rose, and “The crooked places 
will be made straight,” if we will create the 
conditions. Race antagonism is a resultant produced 
by conditions. Peace and brotherliness also have 
their conditions. The primary method of religious 
education is to enter as straightforwardly as possible 
into the task of creating conditions both psycholog- 
ical and physical which will make a world worth 
living in. 

Finally, as a basis for effective teaching there must 
be criticism and selection of the elements of our social 
heritage. Custom passes on the social heritage whole- 
sale. The function of the school is to correct this 
process by selecting and passing on only those elements 
in our heritage which are useful. Custom is indis- 
criminate; education is discriminate. The school is a 
miniature society through which the racial heritage is 
refined and passed on. Education is a reconstruction 


1 The Child’s Emotions, p. 161 (see Bibliography). 
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of experience which makes it useful in controlling 
future experience. 

Directness both in teaching and criticizing the social 
heritage has been characteristic of every great social 
teacher. The world’s great teachers have uttered 
pointed challenges to their times. They have stood 
at the fork of the roads where new eras were to be 
born and have pointed rugged fingers in the direction 
of new roads which lead to better conditions. A 
pointed challenge was this: ‘‘It hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies.’ If these great 
teachers had been content with indirect methods, they 
would have avoided the martyr’s death and the world 
would have gone on undisturbed, interpreting their 
teachings to suit their customs. The great teachers 
have stood across the path of custom and have made 
themselves conspicuous and unpopular, a thing which 
the average man avoids at all costs. That they are 
now worshiped by conservatives does not in the least 
alter the fact that they were radical. That one genera- 
tion slays the prophets and another raises monuments 
in their honor is a commentary on the irrationality of 

the folkways. 

The teacher standing at the point where the racial 
heritage, with all its baggage of attitudes and be- 
haviors, some adapted and others unadapted’® to 
modern life, is passed into the minds of the new genera- 
tion, must be prepared to select with some scientific 
accuracy what must be passed on and what must be 
challenged. This means a definite curriculum and defi- 
nite objectives prepared in advance. The physician 
knows the health and disease conditions before he 


16 Bernard, Social Psychology, Chapter XVIII. 
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sees his patient. The teacher of social living cannot 
be less well informed. Matters of such far-reaching 
extent cannot be left to the inspiration of the moment. | 
Specific methods may and should be adjusted to the 
immediate situation, but not the curriculum as a 
whole. 

Summary. Although religious education aims at 
the improvement of social relationships and an in- 
clusive experience, we find religious schools char- 
acterized by provincialisms and tribalisms to an 
alarming degree. World-mindedness is still unachieved, 
and presents an educational problem centering around 
the understanding and control of social habit which 
is the real key to individual behavior. ‘The situation 
presents difficulties to the teacher in the fact that 
these unsocial attitudes are neither rational nor in- 
dividual, but have their origin in powerful emotion- 
alized customs which control individual thinking, 
perpetuating into an age which has no use for them 
inappropriate social habits. Man’s history is the 
history of irrationalities. The cultural prejudices, 
racial and religious, are continuations of those irra- 
tionalities. They reveal the same interesting psy- 
chology in which emotion, rationalization, and self- 
importance play a large part. Since unconscious 
emotional twists yield only to exposure, a searching 
psychological analysis must be brought to bear upon 
our prejudices, direct teaching must be employed, 
and the school must be, not only in theory but in fact, 
the instrument for purifying and passing on the social 
heritage. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Read James Harvey Robinson’s Mind in the Making; 

or Sumner’s Folkways; or Franz Boas’ The Mind of Primitive 
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Man; or books by Lasker, Bernard, and Cooley; and make 
notes on the parts which seem significant to you. 

2. Report a case of selective thinking which has come to 
your attention. 

3. Why do you feel the way you do on a national holiday 
when the accoutered regiments march past to stirring mar- 
tial music? 

4. Make a psychological analysis of intolerance. Use 
cases to illustrate. 

5. Read and report on G.A. Coe, Motives of Men, chapters on 
“Reason Imprisons Reason” and ‘‘Our Respectable Faults.”’ 

6. Give a racial attitudes test (see Appendix) to a 
church-school group. If it is impossible to distribute indi- 
vidual copies of the test, distribute blank paper and ask them 
to write Yes or No after the number of the statements as you 
read them. Don’t explain the test. Report the results. 

7. Take a representative denominational curriculum in re- 
ligious education and ascertain what percentage of the space 
is given to war and peace and other social problems. 

8. Is Lord Bryce right when he speaks of a “certain in- 
stinctive aversion to aliens’? Has there ever been a race 
that has not despised some other? What is the psychology 
of it? What the remedies? 

9. Evaluate the efficiency of the educational attack on 
customs in Russia. See Hindus, Humanity U prooted. 

10. Most psychologists say that race prejudice is not in- 
stinctive. How, then, do you explain its wide spread? 

11. Is this statement true? “Race prejudice is not due to 
differences of color or blood; these are simply signs of group 
differences, therefore of danger. Race prejudice is due to 
the group fear of possible’ injury that may be done by an- 
other group, continued by custom and by new evidences of 
injury.” 

12. Differences such as tall and short, bald and hairy, 
are not associated with prejudice like the differences in the 
shape of the eyes or the color of the skin. Explain. 

13. Do you agree that a world so organized as to remove 
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danger which might be caused by one group to another 
would see the end of almost all race prejudice? 

14. The problem of peace is a problem of defensive na- 
tionalism, produced by ‘“‘sustained emotional education”’ 
which distorts our views of the character and acts of other 
nations, rather than one of racial antipathy. Do you agree 
‘with this statement? 

15. If war is due to race prejudice, how do you account 
for such facts as our having fought twice with England and 
not at all with China or Japan? Is war due to racial or 
national antipathy? Elaborate. 

16. What values are there in racial antipathy? Has it 
fostered purity of stock? Would it not have been disastrous 
if Jew and Greek had intermingled before they had made 
their distinctive contributions? Does racial antipathy pro- 
duce variation similar to the variation due to isolation in 
biology? Develop a case for race prejudice. Then show 
how the values can be preserved without the harm. 

17. Is fighting natural? The most observing naturalists 
say that they have rarely seen fighting among wild animals 
in the forest. There is the struggle against nature and 
there is the killing for food. But there is no fighting. 

18. Explain why the cultured American lady who com- 
presses her feet laterally to a painful extent sends contribu- 
tions to get an equally cultured Chinese lady to stop com- 
pressing her feet longitudinally; why a lady who wears rings 
in her ears will think another lady benighted who wears 
rings in her nose? 

19. P. M. Simonds, in A Social Attitudes Questionnaire, 
Jour. Ed. Psychol., vol. xvi, p. 343, states that liberal and 
conservative attitudes are formed early and are fairly con- 
stant. Young children can be and are as liberal as college 
graduates. Comment. 

20. What is the educational significanceof thisstatement by 
Lasker? ‘“Thepart played by individualcharacterin the forma- 
tion of racial attitudes is small compared with that played 
by the weight of adult opinion’”’ (Race Attitudes, etc., p. 262). 


CHAPTER III 
A PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS 


WE have been discussing the approach to missions 
from the viewpoint of education and social psychology. 
We have stated a philosophy of method, and some of 
the difficulties which characterize our present situation, 
particularly as they relate to prejudices. It remains 
for us to develop a positive philosophy of missions. 

Functional derivation of standards. The missionary 
process is a social function. Its inclusive aim is a good 
society. Our problem is to discover the criteria of 
such a society, and to use these as standards for judging 
the missionary process. Now, what are the criteria of 
a good society? Why does society exist? Why do 
people want society or societies? In answering these 
questions it would be possible to build air castles with- 
out any reference to society as it is, but such a process 
would result in little social usefulness. A_ better 
method is to start with actual conditions, to take 
society as it is, in all its diversity and plurality, and 
scrutinize it to find its values and its disappointments, 
and then proceed to reorganize conditions so as to en- 
hance the values and minimize the disappointments. 
In doing this we adopt a process of idealization which 
starts with a criticism of reality and finally re-enters 
reality in the form of a reconstruction. Such ideali- 
zation is continuous with conditions. 

The advantage of basing tests of society upon a 
study of present social experience lies not in the fact 
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that it is an essentially different process from that 
more romantic and uncritical method of building 
dreams, but that it is constantly in touch with reality. 
The ideal which grows consciously out of experience 
becomes, not a refuge from experience, as many dreams 
and utopias are, but an extension of experience—the 
construction of a platform, as it were, upon which to 
stand and view the possibilities latent in the present 
situation, with the intention of reconstructing it 
until it bears a similitude to the ideal. Our failures 
are due not to the lack of ideals, for there are always 
those who see the vision of a better day, but to the 
fact that we have not preserved a functional continuity 
between the ideal and the real. 

Contributing standards. A second problem is to 
evaluate, as instruments of the social process, con- 
tributing elements in the form of attitudes, behaviors, 
and social conditions on the basis of their efficacy in 
promoting the values we have found desirable. If 
after determining those values for which and by 
which society exists, we discover those characteristics, 
attitudes, and behaviors which provide the conditions 
of these values, we have determined the conditions 
of ideal socialization or the educational objectives we 
seek.! Conversely the tendencies which need to be 
counteracted may be discovered by scrutinizing the 
disappointments of society and relating to them their 
contributing elements in the form of attitudes, be- 
haviors, and situations.” This is the functional phi- 
losophy upon which we have proceeded and which has 
controlled in the determination of the objectives listed. 


1See Chapter V on ‘Character Tendencies Constituting Objectives.” 


2 See Chapter VI on ‘‘Counteracting Tendencies” and Chapter I on 
social behaviorism. 
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Shared values and inter-group contacts. Following 
these considerations we seek to find in the actual 
societies which exist the criteria for social improve- 
ment. Our procedure is, following Dewey, to dis- 
cover the common good qualities in the various forms 
of society which exist and to employ them to criticize 
undesirable features and to suggest improvements. 

If we look at society as it is, we find not a homo- 
geneous unitary process, but a multiplicity of organi- 
zations and processes, political, commercial, recrea- 
tional, social: business corporations, criminal bands, 
learned societies, labor unions, missionary societies 
families, and states. Looking at society in this 
pluralistic and particularistic fashion we see that there 
are certain common elements by virtue of which 
groups exist. In all kinds of society there are shared 
experiences or values on the one hand, and, on the 
other, contact and intercourse with other groups. 
From these two fundamental characteristics of society 
we may derive a standard. In judging any society 
we may ask how numerous and how varied are the 
shared experiences in that group, and how numerous 
and free are the contacts with other outside groups. 
In other words, we ask, ‘‘How free and complete is the 
interpenetration of social experience within the group, 
and between the group in question and other groups?” 
Let us apply this standard to various social groups. 

If we compare an aristocracy and a democracy, we 
perceive that the former, in its division between rulers 
and ruled, sets up barriers to shared experience. The 
interests of the rulers and the ruled are not the same. 
In the case of the ruling group the main interest is the 
desire for ego-maximation and class aggrandizement. 
The interest which holds the masses together in such 
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a society is fear of disintegration and consequent 
danger from enemies. The stratification of society 
into rulers and ruled, high class and low class, as we 
find it in India and in some sections of America, 
results in a limitation of socialization, or, in other 
words, an ailing society. In a democracy, on the 
other hand, there is mutuality and the sharing of in- 
terests, in proportion as the ideal of democracy has 
penetrated all the functions of society. The term 
‘“‘democracy”’ is usually used in a political sense, but a 
true democracy would extend into social and economic 
life. Our present economic system is unideal to the 
extent that it is undemocratic. The interests of the 
employer are rarely the interests of the employed. 
There is a division between the employer and the 
employed similar to the old-time philosophical division 
between mind and body, much to the detriment of both. 
Let us take for further illustration two smaller 
social groups; the family, regarded in its best sense, 
and a gang of counterfeiters, comparing them, using the 
criteria of the number and variety of shared interests 
and the extent and freedom of intergroup contacts. 


Family Group of Counterfetters 


1. Shared interests numer- 1. Shared interests limited 


ous, between sexes and 
ages; and varied, cover- 
ing educational, economic, 
recreational interests. 
The interest and advance- 
ment of one is the interest 
and advancement of all. 
There is a free interchange 
of varying modes of life 
experience. 


to personal aggrandize- 
ment. Range of interests 
limited to the means of 
secrecy and deceit. 
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Family 


2. Free and numerous con- 
tacts, with outside organi- 
zations; school, grocer, 
political party, commu- 
nity organizations, library, 
clubs, other families. So- 


Group of Counterfetiers 


. Contacts with outside 


world and other organiza- 
tions drastically limited. 
Contact only with 
‘‘fences’’ and, by acci- 
dent, with the police. 


cial endosmosis is going 
on. 


Similar contrasts may be drawn between successful 
and unsuccessful marriages, successful and unsuccess- 
ful homes, successful and unsuccessful teacher-pupil 
relationships, co-operative management and auto- 
cratic control in business, democracies and autoc- 
racies, society at peace and society at war. In all 
cases the democratic and socialized groups are those 
in which there are numerous and varied interests 
consciously communicated and shared and in which 
there are varied and numerous points of contact with 
other social groups. This is the standard. 

Ideals such as love and brotherhood signify types of 
relationship which make for the sharing of values? 
They thus become “‘contributing standards.”’ They are 
ideals because they are symbols of the means of rich 
and variegated socialization. Hate, fear, intolerance, 
exclusiveness, and charity signify types of relationship 
which prevent the sharing of values. They are false 
ideals because they are symbols of anti-social conduct, 
contributing to the limitation of shared experience. 
It thus appears that the thing which makes us human 
is contact and shared experience. The elements which 
further this enrichment of experience are called good, 


3 Not in the sense of being preliminary to, but in the sense of con- 
stituting the conditions. 
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and they are our objectives; those which hinder this 
enrichment of experience are called bad. Thus good- 
ness and badness, the virtues and the vices, are derived 
through their contributing relationships to the social 
process. 

The democratic concept in missions. The tests of 
society are also the tests of any social process. In 
the case of missions we may ask, Does this process as 
a whole make for socialization, that is, does it en- 
courage the sharing of interests and values and does 
it encourage the contact of group with group and race 
with race? Does it develop the moral qualities which 
enhance the democratic process? For the sake of 
throwing the old and the new missions into contrast, 
let us apply the criteria discussed above: 


The Democratic Concept The Unsocial Concept 
an Missions an Missions 
Brotherly attitudes vs. Patronizing attitudes. 
Shared religious values vs. Uncompromising attitude 


toward other religions: 
for example, ‘Give up 
Buddhism and_ accept 


Christianity.” 
Understanding of other vs. No study made of other 
cultures cultures. 
Willingness to learn and to vs. Idea of learning from the 
receive heathen, remote. 
Oriental missionaries and vs. Missionaries going East 
exchange professors com- only. 


ing to Western nations 
Sympathetic study of the vs. Ignorance of basic concepts 
books of other lands of other religions. 
Friendship and mutuality vs. Charity: giving without re- 
ceiving. 
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The Democratic Concept The Unsocial Concept 
an Missions ain Missions 
Belief in difference vs. Belief in unity, sameness. 


Humility and open-mind- vs. Pride and close-mindedness. 
edness 

Interpenetration of cultures vs. Superimposition of cultures. 
Diversity in the melting vs. Americanization and Angli- 


pot cization in the narrow 
sense. 

Social endosmosis going on vs. Interest limited to doing 

in many and varied forms God’s will in the formal 


sense, and getting for- 
eigners into heaven. 
Purification of religions and vs. Eradication of other reli- 
the acceptance of the best gions. 
in each 


This list of contrasts could be extended to cover a 
large number of items already listed in the chapter on 
objectives. It is sufficient to note that the contrast 
between the new and the old missions hinges upon the 
acceptance or nonacceptance of the ideal of democracy, 
an ideal which provides for the expression and sharing 
of values. The old charitable conception of missions 
was undemocratic and hence inhibited the creation 
and sharing of values. It was largely responsible for 
the anti-missionary and anti-foreign movements so 
vigorously expressed in China and in India. We cannot 
patronize and appreciate at the same time. 

The democratic process of sharing religious and 
social values through contact and exchange on a 
world-wide scale is the missionary process. Every- 
thing that contributes to this process is the concern 
of modern missions—the creation of an international 
society, the heightening and sharing of cultures, the 
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creation of good will and esteem, the growth of the 
unifying instead of the divisive elements in religions. 
As the pagan poet expressed it, “Humani nihil a me 
alienum puto.” 

Communication and socialization. This emphasis 
upon shared experience is in line with our conception 
of man’s constitution and the constitution of society. 

Man is a social animal; he lives, moves, and has his 
being in and through social contact, and his growth is 
identical with the process of shared experience. No 
human being can exist without contact and sharing. 
Feral men, brought up in the woods by animals, are 
devoid of anything that is human except the shape 
of their bodies. The enrichment of experience through 
social exchange is the very core of human existence. 

All worth-while social movements coincide with the 
sharing of experience and intergroup contacts. That 
these are the tests of social progress is evidenced by 
the fact that the times of social growth are the times 
in which there have appeared factors which eliminate 
the distance between peoples. Expansive eras have 
come coincidentally with the invention of means of 
communication such as printing, modes of travel, 
telegraph, and radio. Social growth means exchange 
and sharing. Democracy is the name for the factors 
in social relationship which promote this process. 
Man remained in savagery for thousands of years and 
lived a limited life until the means of intercommuni- 
cation were invented. With the growth of social 
exchange, especially through the means of writing, 
man stepped out of savagery into civilization. Had 
primitive man appreciated, co-operated, and assimi- 
lated in the presence of the new, instead of fearing 
and exterminating; had the Cro-Magnon race not gone 
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on a crusade of extermination against the Neander- 
thal race, art, science, and civilization probably would - 
have been advanced thousands of years. 

This emphasis upon shared experience is also in 
line with the social ideals of Christianity. The pro- 
motion of the Kingdom of God is essentially the pro- 
motion of the process of world socialization. It is a 
mistake to speak of the Kingdom of God as a state; 
it is a process. As such it fits into Jesus’ interpre- 
tation as “in our midst.” In other words, Jesus 
saw clearly that the beginnings of the Kingdom of 
God were to be found in present social relationships. 
To him it meant the introduction of nothing new, 
but the development of something which was already 
there and unperceived. The growth of the Kingdom 
of God was the process of perfecting these relationships. 
The words, “in your midst,’? may be interpreted as 
meaning ‘in your relations with each other.’”’ The 
enrichment of human experience through social con- 
tact may be identified with the desire of Jesus that 
men might have the life more abundant. His teach- 
ings concerning the Fatherhood of God, the brother- 
hood of man, the value and dignity of each human 
soul, and the law of love are in line with this inter- 
pretation.* 

The value of differences. Sharing and exchange 
imply differences. In a day when hundred-percentism 
is so rampant and when there is such a premium on 
neutral conformity it is well to say something about 
the value of differences as a means to the enrichment 
of experience. Contrary to popular opinion, both 
religion and democracy emphasize the value of differ- 
ences. Jesus, who spoke of this enrichment as the 


4See Adolf Harnack, What ts Christianity? 
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‘abundant life,’’ believed in a God who cared infinitely 
for individuals, that is, for personal differences. ‘The 
seemingly extravagant statement, “The hairs of your 
head are numbered,’ was made to enforce this central 
teaching. To appreciate differences, to assimilate, to 
share, are fundamental religious virtues, and the 
ideals of Christianity, such as love, humility, and 
open-mindedness, are means to this enrichment of 
experience. Jesus did not merely give an ethics to 
the world. He saw deeply into the needs of life and 
emphasized those types of thinking and conduct 
which would enhance the social process which he called 
in the individual “the abundant life’? and in society 
“the Kingdom of God.’’ That is, Jesus told men to 
love and to share and to be humble, not because these 
are heavenly rules, but because they are the means 
to the fuller life. The central idea in Christianity is 
love, and love always individuates and appreciates 
and shares. The parables of the lost coin and the lost 
sheep could well be applied to cultural values and to 
the tragedy of homogeneity and exclusiveness. So 
important did he regard learning from others that he 
made teachableness one of the primary virtues. He 
told men to become as little children because little 
children were teachable. 

The modern Christian should welcome the new and 
the varied. He should regard the new as an oppor- 
tunity for growth, which usually involves changing 
one’s mind. Or, as Coe finely put it, ‘‘When we meet 
one who differs from us we may be meeting God.”’ 

Democracy implies the recognition of differences. 
Contrary to the long accepted notion, it would seem 
to be our duty, if we really believed in the principle 
of democracy, to promote the differentiation of cul- 
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tures. How monotonous would art be if it were all 
American! How dull would the world be if it were all 
Anglo-Saxon! “The garden of humanity should pre- 
sent the vision of flowers of every description of color 
and fragrance.”’ Civilization to be viewed as an art 
should contain variety in color and atmosphere just as 
the artist’s canvas possesses these qualities. The roots 
of the desire to make the world into one pattern lie 
in conceit. Pride of race and the forcing of one’s 
culture and religion upon others are age-old hindrances 
to social progress through exchange. The Pan-Hel- 
lenists, the Pan-Slavists, the Pan-Teutons, the Pan- 
Americans, the Pan-Nordics, and every variety of 
“Pan”? and hundred-percentism are unsocial and un- 
ethical. Extermination of differences brings poverty 
of culture. Exchange of differences brings enrich- 
ment of culture. Racial differences, if they be re- 
garded as complementary rather than antagonistic, 
make for interest and harmony. 

If there are to be variety and harmony in the spiritual 
music of earth, reciprocity of cultural influence favor- 
able to the greatest variety of types and an assurance 
of its integrity to each diverging group in order to 
give life the richness its maker intended, seem ethically 
inevitable. The God who in creation sent into the 
world all varieties of life, in the air, in the waters, 
and on the land, who made every animal and every 
blade of grass different, who gave variety to the cli- 
mates and the seasons, who gave to men variety of 
color, form, and emotion, also sent prophets of all 
kinds into the world to see truth in different ways 
and to point men to the abundant life which is the 
life of varied and exchanged experiences. Bigotry and 
narrow patriotism are essentially unreligious and have 
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always resulted in suffering and loss. Refusal to 
recognize the value of differences has always led to 
crusades, persecutions, martyrdoms, wars, atrocities, 
and repressions. 

There is no place for snobbishness even when we are 
dealing with cannibals. Trader Horn remarks, “It is 
a lucky thing that the cannibal tribes have kept the 
elephants safe so long from the so-called big game 
hunters. An equatorial gang of cutthroats, wasting 
animal life to make what they call a bag. While the 
cannibals are there, there will be no lack of elephants. 
They never kill wanton. Only to eat. They’d never 
been so childish as these dukes and colonels who have 
come to count the head they kill same as we count our 
marbles in Lancashire. The cannibal lives as nature 
taught him—kill only to eat, keep your women moral, 
hold no man slave, be content with your own side 0’ 
the river and cast no eyes across the water.’” 

Another unspoiled literary observer, Herman Mel- 
ville, who was entertained by the Mercuesan islanders 
in 1840, found many winning things about the ways of 
these occasional cannibals. ‘‘They lived in perpetual 
verdure, in artistic thatched dwellings by winding 
whispering streams on enchanted isles in the Pacific. 
Their lines were cast in pleasant places and there was 
entire freedom. from the asperities of civilization. 
There seemed to be no rogues of any sort among the 
Typees. In the darkest nights the natives slept 
securely with all their worldly wealth around them, 
in houses the doors of which were never fastened. 
The disquieting thought of theft and assassination 
never disturbed them. Each islander reposed beneath 


5 Trader Horn, by Alfred Aloysius Horn and Etheldreda Lewis, p. 178. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
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his own palmetto thatching or sat under his own 
breadfruit tree with none to molest or alarm him. 
There was not a padlock in the valley.” 

From a social as well as from an evolutionary stand- 
point differences are important. To this end a certain 
amount of isolation is essential. There is a danger 
to-day that sharing may go so far as to obliterate 
differences. There is the need of warning against the 
unappreciative uncouthness which in its effort to change 
destroys that which it cannot create. 

The tests of civilizations. Exchange has been 
spoken of as a means of enrichment. It may also be 
spoken of as a means of criticism. The cultural flaws 
of a civilization may be detected in the effect it pro- 
duces upon other types of culture. There is much to 
cause searching of heart in the influence of Western 
civilization upon other civilizations. ‘There is room 
for thought in the fact that the Oriental nations are 
fighting the inroads of the factory system with its 
concomitant degradation and slavery; that Japan is 
regarding some of her newly acquired virtues with 
suspicion, and that Africa has frankly stated that 
she has learned her bitter lesson. 

One of the most striking examples of the need of 
re-evaluating Western civilization is to be found in the 
partition of Africa between England, France, and 
Germany. Quoting from Felix Adler: ‘‘The methods 
which these nations adopted in the scramble for 
Africa were marked by a perfect disregard of the 
rights of the native populations of the African conti- 
nent. Two devices were used—proclamations and 
treaties with native chiefs. The queen of England 
proclaimed that a certain territory would thenceforth 
be a British possession, as if proclamation could convey 
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a right to the territory. The German emperor in- 
dulged in the same fiction. And there was a veritable 
race between Germans and English as to which of the 
two could outdistance or outwit the other in treaty 
making. Karl Peters came in disguise with a stock of 
blank treaties in his pocket. Forty or fifty treaties 
were concluded by the French annually for several 
years in the west, as if a treaty with a native chief, who 
might be bribed or coerced into lending his signature, 
could be the foundation of moral right to the territory 
occupied by his tribe. The European nations artfully 
employed the fiction of sovereignty in order to varnish 
their acts of plunder with a semblance of legality. Of 
course these proclamations and treaties were not 
intended to justify exploitation in the eyes of the 
natives. The natives were not consulted or regarded. 
The purpose was, rather, to base thereon the division 
of the spoils between the exploiters. A proclamation 
of the conclusion of a treaty with a chief was notice 
given to rivals not to interfere with the spoils. It 
meant ‘hands off’? to competing exploiters.’ 

This rascality followed upon the heels of the mission- 
aries, who, whether they knew it or not, constituted 
the vanguard of economic imperialism. The only 
comment that can be made upon the coincidence of 
religion and exploitation is that much so-called Chris- 
tianity needs to be Christianized. 

Summary. Examination of the values by virtue of 
which society exists gives us two standards, shared 
experiences within the group and intergroup contacts. 
Since missions represent a social function the tests of 
satisfactory socialization are also the tests of the mis- 
sionary process. ‘The attitudes and behaviors contribut- 


6 An Ethical Philosophy of Life. D. Appleton & Company. 
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ing to this sharing of experience within the group and 
between the groups are the objectives of missionary 
education. Missions thus appear as the democratic 
process on a world-wide scale. The value of shared 
experience is seen both in the nature of man and in 
social history; it also appears to be central in the 
teachings of Christianity. Since exchange implies 
differences, differences are to be appreciated and pre- 
served. The exchange value of a civilization is a 
test of that civilization. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Select four social groups other than those used as 
illustrations in this chapter and compare them, using as 
tests the criteria of the number of shared interests and the 
number of contacts with other groups. In other words, add 
to the illustrations already given. 

2. Are these criteria applicable to games and other forms 
of social amusement as evaluating devices? 

3. Discuss the advantage of conceiving the Kingdom of 
God as a process rather than as a state. 

4. Take some familiar field of missionary education and 
state how the existing processes may be democratized. 

5. Take an old book on missions and point out its defects, 
using the democratic ideal expressed in this chapter as a 
standard. 

6. List ten ideals, such as brotherhood, honesty, love, 
etc., with their opposites, and test the statement, ‘‘Desirable 
ideals are those which facilitate the exchange of social 
values.” 

7. Have the speakers in your missionary society been all 
of one race or religion? What would you recommend for 
next year? 

8. Read and report on Felix Adler’s An Ethical Philosophy 
of Life, Chapter V, on the ethical manifold, and Chapter 
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VIII, on national character, or R. L. Buell, International 
Relations. 

9. Select and study a social settlement, evaluating the 
work from the point of view of the interpenetration of cul- 
tures spoken of in this chapter. 

10. Evaluate this sentence, from Felix Adler: ‘‘Act as a 
member of an infinite ethical group; act so as to achieve 
uniqueness; act so as to elicit in another the distinctive, 
unique quality characteristic of him as a fellow member of 
the infinite whole.”” (An Ethical Philosophy of Life. OD. 
Appleton & Company. (Will this philosophy form a basis for 
an adequate missionary viewpoint? 

11. In a pamphlet published by the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce in 1884 we have the explorer Stanley’s perora- 
tion: “There are 40,000,000 people beyond the gateway of 
the Congo; and the cotton spinners of Manchester are wait- 
ing to clothe them. Birmingham foundries are glowing with 
red-hot metal that will presently be made into iron work 
for them and the trinkets that shall adorn their dusky 
bosoms, and the ministers of Christ are zealous to bring 
them, the poor, benighted heathen, into the Christian fold.” 
This is a curious fusion of missionary and mercantile mo- 
tives. To what extent do you think the commercial motive 
has influenced missions in history? (Reference: Moon, Im- 
perialism and World Politics.) | 

12. Mr. Harold Grimshaw, speaking at the International 
Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928, said, “‘What self- 
called Christian civilizations have most largely exported to 
Africa and the East is economic exploitation.” Do you 
agree? 

13. Comment on this: ‘‘Christianity is concerned with the 
kind of relation that shall exist between man and man and 
between group and group.” 

14. Mahatma Gandhi at the time of this writing is in a 
British prison in India. He preached and practiced non- 
violent resistance in the cause of freedom for a great and 
ancient civilization. No clear voice is heard from the 
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churches of America supporting him. Under circumstances 
like these, what do you estimate is the outlook for the future 
of Western Christianity or, for that matter, any organized 
Christianity in India? : 

1s. Read and report on G. A. Coe, What Is Christian 
Education? Chapter I, on the plight of the missionary schools. 

16. Discuss the social and educational significance of this: 
On a questionnaire sent to three thousand public school 
teachers, 33 per cent held that “in teaching the vital prob- 
lems of citizenship teachers should so impress upon students 
the approved opinions that life’s later experiences can never 
unsettle or modify the opinions given.” (M. H. Harper, 
Social Beliefs and Attitudes of American Educators: 'T. C. 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 294, 


1927.) 
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CHAPTER IV 
CHARACTER TENDENCIES AS FUNCTIONS 


The functional viewpoint. The character tendencies 
and behaviors which constitute the objectives of edu- 
cation in world-mindedness are not to be conceived 
as static or separate. The viewpoint underlying their 
consideration is biological and functional. By the 
biological viewpoint we mean the habit of viewing any 
structure or activity from the point of view of its 
significance for life. By the functional viewpoint we 
mean the habit of interpreting any structure or activity 
in terms of what it does, that is, its use or function. 

The biological viewpoint is opposed to the atomism 
of the older psychology.’ Wholes are not built up of 
parts; consciousness is not made up of sensations, nor 
character of traits. Life knows nothing of aggregates. 
Separate units never existed except in abstract analysis. 
The biological viewpoint is that of growth with differ- 
entiation of structure and function. Character comes 
as a growth process in the living of life; and life is a 
process of differentiation and integration. Character 
qualities develop as means of further life adjustment. 
Thus while we may separate character tendencies and 
speak of them as traits or as virtues for the purpose 
of analysis, and use nouns instead of verbs in describ- 
ing them, we must remember that they are neither 
separate nor static, but integrative processes of adap- 

1For an excellent criticism of “‘behaviorism,” see Kohler, Gestalt 
Psychology. Also Woodworth, Four Types of Behaviorism (reprint). 
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tive behavior. A person is a changing complex inte- 
grated unit, a growing organism, and functions as a 
whole. 

Bergson expressed the biological viewpoint when he 
described the intellect as an instrument of adaptation, 
a light to guide us as we stumbled in a world of things. 
In other words, in the evolution of mind, the process 
of thinking took the place of a lot of physical bungling. 
The ability to see ahead, to forecast results, saved the 
errors of blind trial. Mind is from the biological and 
functional point of view an activity process, a means of 
avoiding collisions, a step-saver. The old saying, 
‘Use your head and save your feet,”’ is literally correct. 
The dog at the fork of the roads uses his feet; man 
uses his head. ‘To think is to act—or perhaps to save 
useless action—in problematic situations. 

Character tendencies and behaviors are functions of 
adjustment just as thinking is, or seeing or walking. 
Each of these is a function and interchangeable. In 
discussing character tendencies we think of them as 
means of social adjustment. ‘The total social adjust- 
ment of personality constitutes what is called character. 
The trait behaviors listed as objectives are those 
functions or mechanisms’ of personality found to be 
useful in the realization of world socialization.? They 
are not things but processes of social adaptation; they 
are not separate but integrated methods of purpose. 
They are set up as objectives because they are the 
means of satisfactory social living. The virtues are 
the behaviors, and tendencies to behave, which sub- 
serve social purposes. 


2 All functions are paralleled by mechanisms or instruments. Func- 
tion connotes activity, while mechanism connotes structure. 


3 See Chapter V. 
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Character tendencies as conditions. Character ten- 
dencies may be regarded, from another point of view, 
as among the conditions under which satisfactory 
socialization takes place. We have stated that the 
objective of missionary education or education in 
world-mindedness is to promote world-wide sociali- 
zation. Among the conditions which make possible 
social interchange are the characteristics mentioned as 
objectives. To erect barriers of ignorance and preju- 
dice is just as effective a method of destroying the con- 
ditions of intercommunication as to cut off the tele- 
graph, the newspaper, and the radio which are the 
extra-personal conditions of intercommunication. To 
be closed-minded, to be proud, to patronize, to hate— 
to act in these ways is to destroy the conditions of 
social endosmosis. 

By teaching social attitudes and behaviors we are 
providing the conditions of social living. Out of 
conditions come events. The primary conditions of 
war are international anarchy, fear, hate, and the 
struggle for plunder. To get rid of war we must 
remove these conditions. ‘To achieve peace and inter- 
national good will we must create the conditions of 
peace and good will. We use the word ‘‘conditions”’ 
rather than the word “‘causes” because in a scientific 
sense causes do not exist. 

Character as an adjustment resultant. Character 
qualities may be regarded subjectively as the private 
possessions of individuals, or they may be regarded 
objectively as adjustment resultants. Viewed sub- 
jectively, they are inner qualities to be handled by 
methods of praise and blame; viewed objectively, they 
are instruments of purpose, working adaptations of a 
living being with the environment in which he finds 
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himself. Character may be described objectively as 
the interpenetration of the various adjustment result- 
ants of an individual in contact with a social and 
physical environment—his total behavior, everything 
considered. 

Both life and character may be regarded as func- 
tions.* Life is a function comprising two correlatives, 
organism and environment, and realizing itself in their 
interplay or equilibrium. Character is also a func- 
tion comprising the interplay of an individual and his 
social world. The functional nature of character may 
be presented graphically. 


(1) organism (1) individual 

LY abiagti in process of hi, in process of 
Life= adjustment with Character= adjustment with 
(2) environment? (2) social life 


To regard character thus objectively is to put ethical 
thinking on a scientific basis and to stimulate processes 
of diagnosis and remedial action. On the other hand, 
to regard it subjectively is to stimulate legalisms and 
denunciations with all their futility. Character prob- 
lems are successfully handled only when we take an 
objective viewpoint. Because they are resultants 
representing the interplay of correlative factors they 
can be handled only through the manipulation of their 
respective environments. 

Character tendencies as methods of purpose. 
Character is built up and integrated around major 
purposes. This is a general statement. For the sake 
of the psychologists who do not like the word “pur- 

4 A function is any activity subserving an end so as to preserve itself 
and embracing within itself a complex of minor activities; for example, 
walking, digesting, thinking. 

5 Adjustment is not mere accommodation, but reconstruction. 
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pose” we may say more exactly, that what we call a 
character tendency is the appearance of some specific 
and habitual mode of expression on the part of the 
person who is attempting to effect an adjustment with 
the world in which he lives, and the ‘‘configuration”’ of 
these integrated modes of expression or behavior 
patterns amounts to a technique of living which we call 
character. Character is thus the nature of an indi- 
vidual’s approach to his social environment considered 
as a whole, his actual behavior when all factors are 
considered. Purpose is the name, or the social mean- 
ing, that we give to the major tendency or motif of 
this character configuration.® A particular purpose is 
thus, from the viewpoint of the behaviorist, the social 
significance of a major behavior trend, made conscious, 
and acting as a further control in it. When we say a 
person is working for the social welfare, we have 
labeled his character in the light of its particular social 
function. When the significance of this social func- 
tion becomes a recognized ideal and re-enters the 
integrated system of tendencies as an organizing 
principle or control in it, it is an effective motive. 
When it becomes consciously planned and decisively 
organizing, it is a purpose. When it eliminates every 
counteracting tendency, it is a drive. Thus social 
service may be simply a description of a system of 
reactions, an effective motive, a conscious purpose, or a 
consuming ambition. The constituent elements in a 
major character trend, habits of action, attitudes, 
etc., may be called methods of purpose. 

An individual develops those traits or tricks of 
living which help him toward his controlling ambitions. 


6 Cf. C. J. Herrick, Brains cd Rats and Men, Ch. XVIII on “Source 
and Ends of Human Effort 
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If his ego consciousness is identified with the reali- 
zation of the social values in all people, he is said to 
be altruistic or world-minded, or a truly social being, 
and his traits carry out the configuration of the aims 
set forth in the next chapter. If, on the contrary, 
his ego is defined in narrower terms, and he cares little 
for others or their welfare or uses them as a means to 
the maximation of his ego, as in the cases already dis- 
cussed, he will have a different trait pattern and be 
called selfish. A Christian character is one consisting 
of behavior tendencies adapted to and organized 
around Christian purposes; a selfish character is one 
consisting of behavior tendencies adapted to and 
organized around selfish purposes—although in this 
sophisticated day it is not uncommon for the two to 
resemble each other very closely; that is, a person’s 
character may be a true description, or it may be a 
cloak to hide him. 

Of course, when we say that character is integrated 
about major purposes, we do not mean that purposes 
as such come first, and that tendencies, habits, or 
traits are grouped around them like aggregates or 
bricks in a building. That is teleological rather than 
biological. Quite the contrary is true, namely, that 
purposes do not precede but follow habits of adjust- 
ment. As has been said, they act as controls but only 
in a secondary, not in an original sense. They act as 
controls when the social meaning of the traits is im- 
puted to the individual, and, being recognized as 
satisfactory, stimulate further activity in the same 
general direction. When this happens, there enters 
into the complex of behaviors a strong organizing prin- 
ciple, a purpose. A purpose is, then, not antecedent 
to activity but the unifying of activity, or its organi- 
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zation in a meaningful way, just as a symphony is 
the organization of musical elements in a meaningful 
way and not something antecedent to or apart from 
them. Significance or meaning acts as a powerful 
stimulus toward the continuation of the habit-organi- 
zation along its original line, for organized habits are 
propulsive, dynamic, active, not dead. We may say 
with literal truthfulness that a man is dominated 
by a purpose, meaning that his habit systems are 
dynamic functions. 

The significance of all this for education is that 
purposes must be taught through activities which 
have significance and that significance, made con- 
scious, must be used as a stimulus and control in the 
further building up of that system of adjustments. 
Since a motive which is conscious is more determining 
among a large number of factors than one which is not, 
character education proceeds best through conscious 
and straightforward methods. The tragedy of motives 
which are unconscious is that they contradict. Un- 
conscious character education is usually fruitful of 
such disintegrating and disappointing contradictions. 
It may be confidently said that the majority of people 
have such disintegrated characters. For instance, a 
business man will be Christian in church and family 
relations but absolutely unchristian in business. A 
girl majoring in religious education seemed to feel no 
contradiction between that and a violent hatred she 
had for the Negro race. Only by critical insight can 
these contradictions be avoided. 

From a practical point of view, adequately to analyze 
a person’s character is to discover the person’s pur- 
pose, the main motif in the pattern of the character, 
and the significance of its constituent elements. Char- 
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acter traits which are dominant in a personality are 
always appropriate to the main psychic purposes 
of the life; that is, using the words of Adler, character 
traits are the various techniques or instruments of a 
certain style of life. It follows that the more dominat- 
ing the purpose, the more integrated the character. 
Highly integrated characters are always to be found 
in connection with causes. To name the persons— 
Florence Nightingale, Livingstone, Socrates—is to 
think of the causes with which they were associated. 
This is pre-eminently true of the character of Jesus. 
The ideals of Jesus are the characteristics of a person 
who has identified his life with the realization of that 
finer socialization called the Kingdom of God. 
Character tendencies and variety of expression. 
To say that traits are counterparts of purposes is not 
the same as to say that all persons who have the same 
purposes have the same traits. People with different 
temperaments adjust themselves to life in different 
ways; indeed, in the same person there are different 
characters. ‘The approach to a purpose early in life 
is usually direct and aggressive. Some strong char- 
acters retain these traits, others of a more sensitive 
type, finding difficulties in the way in the shape of 
circumstances or other aggressive personalities, make 
detours. Thus one person may act and think directly 
while another may circumvent, but both may have 
the same goals. Also in the same person there may 
be aggressiveness and straightforwardness in certain 
circumstances, and patience and circumvention in 
other circumstances. To say that a person’s be- 
havior patterns are adjusted to a person’s goals is 
not to say that character is easily understood. Con- 
ceit may be a defense reaction in the case of a person 
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with an inferiority complex; that is, it may be a show 
of valor to hide excessive timidity, or it may be just 
bold and vulgar egotism. Stuttering may be a reaction 
to fear or shock, or it may be a play for sympathy, un- 
conscious of course. Usually it originates in fear and 
becomes habitual through the consideration it gets. 
A similar diagnosis would hold for hysteria. The 
desire for attention may make one person a neuras- 
thenic, another an opera singer, another a courtesan, 
another an aviatrix, another a big-game hunter, 
another a heavy giver to missionary societies. Thus 
a purpose may have a variety of expressions. As one 
animal will gain its food by strength and courage, and 
another by trickery, so two persons with the same 
goal may exhibit different traits. 

Conversely, the same expression may support a 
variety of motives. A reformer may be an altruist 
looking for public decency or he may be a neurotic 
egotist. fighting his secret sins. The outward activity 
may be identical in both cases. 

Traits are instruments of purpose,’ and stand in the 
same relation to psychic functioning as structures 
stand to physical functioning. As a function such 
as locomotion is subserved by the widest variety of 
structures—the leg of the mammal, the wing of the 
bird, the fins of the fish, the wriggle of the snake, the 
down of the milkweed seed, and the hooks of the cockle- 
burr—so are purposes served by a variety of traits. 
An analysis of the total trends of seemingly divergent 
activities usually reveals the dominant purpose. It 
may be safely said that a well-integrated character 
working for human welfare will rarely present a wide 
deviation from the traits listed under the subject of 


7 Abraham Myerson, Foundations of Personality, Chapter XII. 
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world-mindedness. To view traits as methods of 
purposes will throw light on many apparent contradic- 
tions. An aristocratic and distant air in dealing with 
individuals together with a marked devotion to man- 
kind in general, may, or may not, be a sign of lack of 
integration. The solution is in relating purpose and 
temperament and regarding traits as instruments. 

Character tendencies as generalizations. A good 
deal of criticism has been leveled against attempts to 
develop qualities in persons on the ground that gen- 
eralized qualities do not exist. An uncritical reading 
of this text might provoke a similar criticism. Let it 
be explicitly stated, therefore, that general qualities, 
like other generalizations, are useful verbal formule 
for the particular activities for which they are the 
group name. 

Professor Vaihinger, in his interesting book® on 
the fictions of mankind calls generalizations ‘‘sum- 
mational fictions’ which render a service approximat- 
ing that of language. That summational fictions 
are the first to be hypostatized is well known. Her- 
bert Spencer, speaking along the same lines, says: 
‘“‘Abstract ideas do not represent actual experiences, 
but are symbols signifying groups of such experiences, 
ageregates of representations and rerepresentations.”’ 

Abstract ideas are useful because they facilitate 
the handling of something which it is impossible to 
imagine; that is, they are means of facilitating think- 
ing, just as cartons are a means of facilitating the 
handling of nails or what not. According to the 
pragmatic viewpoint, general ideas are assumptions 
by which the practice of thinking is made easier but 
which correspond to no metaphysical reality. Accord- 


8H. Vaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘‘As If,” p. 38. Tr. by C. K. Ogden. 
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ing to idealistic philosophies, the reverse of this 
viewpoint is sometimes regarded as true. 

It would be a mistake, however, to say that such 
terms as generosity and honesty do not have reality 
of a certain kind. They have the same reality and 
usefulness that the concept ‘‘freedom”’ has in politics, 
and that ether waves have in optics. They have the 
same reality as the chemical affinity of the chem- 
ist, the laws of gravitation of the physicist and the 
axioms and postulates of the mathematician. For 
instance, the chemist understands affinity to be a 
comprehensive notion for a class of accurately ob- 
served and rigidly defined phenomena. The scientist 
uses laws as a means of avoiding the necessity of 
enumerating particulars. No modern scientist thinks 
of the law of gravitation as a cause and usually re- 
gards such terms as “‘the force of combustion” and 
“the force of gravity’ as sorry shifts for explanations. 

It may heighten the self-respect of the moralist and 
psychologist to note that such an exact science as 
mathematics is based almost entirely upon fictions 
which have less metaphysical reality than traits of 
character. The fundamental concepts of mathemat- 
ics are empty space, empty time, points without 
extension, lines without breadth, surfaces without 
depth and spaces without content, all of which are 
absurdly contradictory fictions and do not exist. No 
good follower of Einstein to-day will grant that par- 
allel lines never meet or that a straight line is always 
the shortest distance between two points, or that space 
is other than dynamic. We speak of traits such as 
‘honesty’ with the same justification as the physicist 
when he speaks of gravity, and with the same pro- 
priety. To say that honesty does not exist is just the 
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same as saying that man does not exist, for both are 
general concepts and useful as such. 

Different levels of reality. On this point, and for 
the benefit of those who are troubled with atomistic 
method, it might be well to say that people working 
in the sciences do not always realize that it is a mis- 
take to limit reality to their particular fields. For 
instance, the social psychologist may criticize the 
sociologist who regards such groups as cities as en- 
tities, saying that these are abstractions and that the 
reality exists in individuals socially conditioned. The 
behavioristic psychologist may in turn carry the 
analysis further to the point of chained reflexes and 
quarrel with the configurationist. The biological 
chemist may find reality in individual modifiable cells 
and describe desire and fatigue in terms of cell meta- 
bolism. The physicist in turn may reduce the com- 
pound to atoms, perhaps to electrons, perhaps to an 
intangible “‘series of events,’ which the theologian 
may in turn call spirit, thus completing the circle. 

It seems justifiable to grant reality not only to 
things but to relationships, and to things in relation- 
ship. In other words, it is possible that.there may be 
different levels of synthesis representing different 
types of reality. The reality of a poem like “In Me- 
moriam’’ is certainly not to be found by any atomistic 
analysis of the letters, or the ink, or the paper on 
which it is written. Neither can the significance of 
Abraham Lincoln be described in terms of chained 
reflexes and glandular secretions. Scientific proce- 
dure includes both analysis and synthesis. A musical 
composition, a beautiful flower, a person—these things 
are synthetic realities. 

Whitehead says that matter is no lomger corpuscu- 
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lar but dynamic.’ Any concrete actuality is a dynamic 
whole, a complex event, not a corpuscle or an aggre- 
gate of corpuscles. These latter, far from being the 
realities, are the abstractions. Matter is not even the 
residence of energy. These dynamic wholes act 
spontaneously. Developments in psychology parallel 
those in physics. Mind is an active organization, a 
configuration, not elements and aggregates. Atomism 
and the psychology based upon it are dead. This 
means that ‘“‘selves’’ are real. To believe that values 
are real and permanent is to believe in God. The 
function of analysis is control solely, not appraisal. 

The term ‘‘character tendency.”” The term “‘char- 
acter tendency”’ is used because it suggests activities 
and attitudes, whereas such a term as virtue suggests 
something static and metaphysical. Character and 
habit are dynamic active processes. The word “‘ten- 
dency” is an attempt to combine two facts—one that 
habits have a certain causal efficacy, the other that 
the working out of any habit is more or less contingent 
upon such matters as health and social circumstances. 
Character tendency means character plus conduct. 
Character is usually regarded as somewhat consistent; 
but conduct is not always consistent; that is, good 
people do not always act as good people. 

If we think of character tendencies as ideals, the 
word “tendency” suggests trends. For instance, 
an ideal such as humility is on the whole, and over 
long periods of time, socially beneficial; that is, it 
has this ‘‘tendency,”’ although there are conceivable 
circumstances in which it might be harmful. Unless 
we stick to the social validity of virtues and ideals, 


9A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, 1925. See also 
Kohler, Gestalt Psychology. 
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we shall be at the mercy of those who will justify them- 
selves in following immediate desires; at the same 
time we must realize that new circumstances often 
call for the revision of old standards. Ideals are 
strong suggestions as to appropriate conduct in social 
situations. They are guideposts on the road of life, 
to be intelligently, not slavishly, followed. They are 
patterns of action serving as suggestions—not rules— 
in the resolution of specific problems. 

From the point of view of individual behavior, 
tendency means that conduct usually follows a char- 
acter trend, but not always; and from the social point 
of view that most of the old and socially approved 
ethical principles are in the long run satisfactory. 

Aims indicate emphasis. It will be noted through- 
out this study that more emphasis is placed upon cer- 
tain objectives and less upon others. For instance, 
mutuality and appreciation recelve a good deal of 
attention. The question arises as to the significance 
of this emphasis. Does it mean that generosity, for 
instance, is of less importance than appreciation? 
The answer to this question lies in an understanding 
of the nature and origin of objectives. 

Objectives indicate points of emphasis rather than 
absolute values. The fact that mutuality and appre- 
ciation are stressed more than love and generosity 
does not mean that they are prior to the latter in any 
absolute sense, but that they are more important in 
the present situation because our missionary work 
has been weak in these respects. Aims or objectives 
are redirecting points in activity. ‘They indicate the 
next steps ahead in view of certain weaknesses or dif- 
ficulties in the situation; that is, they call our atten- 
tion to what must be done. As the needs of life change, 
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objectives necessarily change. As the complex pres- 
ent moves into the future, situations change. Since 
aims grow out of situations they represent a series 
of guiding points in activity. 

The history of the objectives of education very 
clearly indicates that objectives denote emphasis 
rather than absolute importance. Objectives are not 
outside of life but a part of it; they are those things 
to which we aspire as over against the disappoint- 
ments and dissatisfactions of the present. Objectives 
are therefore always the opposites of difficulties. Any 
special difficulty in an undertaking indicates an aim. 
This. fact is clearly indicated in all religions and uto- 
pias. What we desire most is that which we do not 
have. Heaven is a place where there is no death or 
sorrow, a place where there is no need of the light of 
the sun, a place where there is no need of labor, a 
place where there is plenty of music and where the 
streets are paved with gold. Man’s ideals always 
correspond to his disappointments and difficulties, 
being in fact their opposites. The Israelites, half 
starved in slavery, dreamed of a land flowing with 
milk and honey. Peoples from the Old World, op- 
pressed by tyranny, set up across the seas a land of 
liberty. The United States Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence are expressions of ideals 
which are counterparts of tribulations previously un- 
dergone. The government of the Russian Soviet Re- 
publics represents the reverse of the one previously 
suffered under. 

It is just in this way that out of certain failures in 
missionary work certain important objectives have 
been derived. What has been neglected has to be 
stressed the more. Missions are in difficulty in the 
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Orient to-day, not primarily because gifts are falling 
off but because some of the motives of missionary 
work are no longer respectable. Failures in “‘respect’’ 
and ‘“‘mutuality’? make it necessary to emphasize 
these as ideals. 

The social emphasis. Attention should be called 
to the fact that a good many character qualities or 
ideals have been expanded in recent times to include 
a social meaning. This is the case with such a term 
as justice. Primitive justice was retributive. Modern 
justice is reconstructive. The older virtues which 
were real means to the control of the life of the smaller 
face-to-face groups are often inadequate in the larger 
group which Graham Wallace calls the Great 
Society. 

The world is crowded with urgent problems and 
difficulties which stand in the way of a Christian 
social order and which will never be met by mere 
goodness or piety. ‘There is need to-day for a new 
set of virtues adapted to the needs of a complex civil- 
ization.2 Among these are interest in one’s com- 
munity, critical mindedness, open-mindedness, de- 
mocracy, and those emotional qualities which make 
for social disturbance and reorganization. Virtues 
are standards of action, and when actions change we 
need a reconsideration of our standards. It is per- 
fectly possible for a man to be honest, good, truthful, 
obedient, and humble and still be a menace as a citizen. 
A man may pay his debts, love his wife, never drink 
or swear and be an incumbrance in the progressive 
realization of a better social order. What have these 
narrow personal virtues to do, for instance, with the 
prevention of war, with the vexed problems of in- 


10 See Chapter I, ‘‘Its Significance for Ethics.” 
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terracial relationships, with the problems of conflict 
in industry, with the unequal treaties in China? 

In a word, new conditions bring the need of new 
ideals and new emphasis on certain aspects of old 
ideals. 

Character tendencies as aims. According to the 
functional viewpoint, aims are guides to procedure, 
means of organizing activities into a satisfactory 
serial process. In so far as they do this, they are good 
aims; in so far as they fail to do this, they are not 
real aims. In order to be useful in the guidance of 
activity, aims must be sufficiently specific and de- 
tailed to be translatable into procedures. Aims that 
cannot be translated into a series of steps, that is, 
aims that are not closely connected with methods, 
do not perform the function of true aims and are there- 
fore not real aims. 

For this reason the generalized ideals given in the 
following pages are translated into detailed form. To 
emphasize the fact that qualities are names for activ- 
ities of certain desirable types, the detailed statement 
of the aim begins with a verb. This method of stating 
aims is useful in that while we cannot teach such an 
abstract quality as appreciation, we can teach the 
specific activities of which it consists, such as seeing 
the good in others, reading the literature of other 
peoples, etc. The generalizations in the form of 
character qualities are therefore to be regarded as 
group headings for the mental handling and classifica- 
tion of desirable activities or integrative character 
trends. 

Character tendencies need situations. It should 
also be stated that traits in and of themselves are 
neither good nor bad. Rightness and wrongness re- 
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side in actual situations and their outcomes. To think 
otherwise is to think in abstractions. Rightness de- 
pends upon the sanction of the consequences of activity 
in a concrete situation." To say this is not to be- 
little general principles nor to take away responsibility; 
but to place responsibility where it belongs, in the 
actual task of making the best possible adjustment 
in each unique situation. We must not separate 
principles of action from situations. Persistence is 
usually, but not necessarily good—it depends upon the 
situation. Persistence in safe-blowing is not good. 
Indiscriminate pity in the form of charity may do 
harm. Uncontrolled altruism may make others de- 
pendent. Tolerance of evil may increase evil. Loy- 
alty may perpetuate tyranny. Gifts to hospitals may 
be compensatory reactions to offset evil conduct else- 
where. 

Character is a function comprising two elements— 
the individual and the situation. ' Traits need situa- 
tions. The good is always unique—it consists in 
improving, that is, making more satisfactory the con- 
crete situations of experience. Traits are means to 
the social good. No trait is separate in a balanced 
character and no trait is sacred apart from its func- 
tion as an instrument for social well-being. This is 
the functional point of view applied to the ethical 
quality of character tendencies. 

11 This is not the same as to say, ‘‘Do wrong that right may come.’’ 
The difficulty with this is that it contemplates only one outcome, 
whereas there are many outcomes and resultants to any activity. 
The moral man is the man who is able to see the whole situation. Situ- 
ations which seem limited and isolated have fringes which extend to the 
circumference of social life. Thousands of years of experience have 
taught us that certain moral principles can be relied upon to produce 
generally good outcomes. It is dangerous business for anyone to 


break them down unless he has a viewpoint which comprehends the 
experience of mankind. 
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Summary. Character may be regarded subjec- 
tively, as something inner and private, or objectively, 
as an adjustment resultant. The latter, or biological 
conception, is the more fruitful. According to this 
viewpoint, character tendencies are functions of so- 
cial adjustment. Like thinking they are instruments 
or methods of getting along in life. They are not 
static, unitary, or separate, except in speech. A per- 
son is an integrated unit and functions as a whole. 
Character tendencies or traits may be regarded as 
instruments of purpose, techniques which together 
form the pattern of a person’s controlling ambitions. 
But while traits are counterparts of purposes, the 
same purpose is not always expressed through the 
identical traits. For this reason character is difficult 
to understand. 

Taking a slightly different point of view, character 
tendencies may be regarded as among the psychologi- 
cal conditions of social aims. Among the conditions 
of the kind of world we desire are certain attitudes 
and ideals such as appreciation and good will. Since 
life is an equilibrium between organism and environ- 
ment and comprises both, and since character is a 
part of this process, these psychological conditions 
can be developed only through the manipulation of 
the environment. . 

The criticism of character traits as nonexistent has 
no more propriety than the criticism of gravitation 
on the same grounds and neglects the significance of 
the fact that reality exists in several levels of syn- 
thesis. The term “‘character tendency’’ was selected 
because it is more suggestive of activity and probable 
tendency than the word “trait” or ‘‘virtue.”” The 
choice of character tendencies as aims denotes em- 
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phasis rather than absolute value. The new social 
emphasis is due to new social problems. Character 
tendencies to be useful must be stated concretely and 
usually in connection with situations, for character is 
an adjustment process, not something merely inner. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


t. Read Coe, What is Christian Education? page 201. 
Does Coe agree with the viewpoint on ideals as given in 
this chapter? 

2. Review one of the following: Floyd Allport, Social 
Psychology; Abraham Myerson, Foundations of Personality; 
Bernard Hart, Psychology of Insamity; Hadfield, Psychology 
and Morals; White, Mechanisms of Character Formation; 
E. Bagby, Psychology of Personality; Wells, Pleasure and 
Behavior; Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings; 
T. V. Moore, Dynamic Psychology—and state various meth- 
ods by which people adjust themselves to life psychologi- 
cally; that is, give illustrations of the use of traits as in- 
struments. 

3. Give examples of compensations that are methods of 
purpose. (See books mentioned above.) 

4. An ideal or a principle of conduct is a statement of 
the fact that the situations of experience, while unique, are 
not separate. The function of ideals is to bring to bear 
upon each situation a consideration of its relation to the 
other experiences with which it is inevitably associated. 
Comment on this. 

5. Take some political or religious leader and describe 
his characteristic traits and show how they are instruments 
for the realization of purposes. To make the instrumental 
nature of traits objective, compare in the same fashion the 
characteristic traits of a cat and of a dog, e.g., cleanliness 
vs. mussiness; quietness vs. noisiness; slow eating vs. quick 
eating. 

6. Life is a function, a reciprocal activity between or- 
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ganism and environment. Draw a parallel between life as a 
function and character as a function. Go into detail. 

». Do you agree that aims are means? If so, in what 
sense is this true? Do you agree that aims express emphasis 
rather than absolute value? Illustrate by a review of the 
history of education, connecting the aims with the times in 
which they arose. 

8. Illustrate how a character tendency such as loyalty, 
faith, or love needs situations in order that it may have the 
quality of right or wrong attached to it. 

9. Look through one of the following: A. N. Whitehead, 
Science and the Modern World; A. S. Eddington, Sctence 
and the Unseen World; Sir James Jeans, The Mystertous 
Universe. 

10. Boas, in Anthropology in Modern Life, Chapter IX, 
says: ‘““There is no evolution of moral ideals. All the vices 
we know—lying, theft, murder—are discountenanced in the 
life of equals in a closed society. There is progress in ethical 
conduct based on the recognition of larger groups which 
participate in the rights enjoyed by members of the closed 
society and in an increasing social control; in thinking no 
longer of the outsider as without rights.’”’ Do you agree 
with this statement? Why? or why not? 

11. Out of this chapter construct an answer to those who 
oppose the organization of a curriculum on the basis of ideals 
on the theory that traits do not exist, that emphasis on 
ideals centers the attention of children on something ex- 
traneous to the real consideration of the situation concerned, 
that ideals are obvious, that they have a tendency to be 
absolute and that life situations are too complicated for 
their application. (See also chapters on ideals and on 
methods; especially page 222.) 


CHAPTER V 


CHARACTER TENDENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 
CONSTITUTING OBJECTIVES 


THE following character tendencies, derived in the 
manner indicated in Chapter I, through interviews 
with sociologists and leaders in missionary endeavor, 
are the objectives of education in world-mindedness 
and of an enlightened missionary education: 

1. Appreciation, respect, insight, social imagina- 
tion. 2. Good will, love, passion for humanity, sym- 
pathy, unselfishness, peacefulness. 3. Brotherliness, 
fellowship, mutuality, sense of community, democracy, 
friendliness. 4. World-mindedness, universality, large 
group consciousness, cosmopolitanism. 5. Open-mind- 
edness, scientific attitude, intellectual honesty, reason- 
ableness. 6. Humility, consideration, self-criticism, 
respect for others. 7. Tolerance. 8. Loyalty, devo- 
tion, consecration, self-sacrifice. 9. Prophetic vision, 
sensitiveness to new possibilities, foresight, progres- 
siveness. 10. Missionary spirit, religiousness. 11. 
Stewardship, sense of obligation, service. 12. Im- 
agination. 13. Practicality, efficiency, co-operation. 
14. Courage, self-reliance, persistence. 15. Faith. 16. 
Generosity. 17. Genuineness. 18. Enthusiasm. 19. 
Justice. 20. Understanding, knowledge. 

In considering these objectives the statements in 
the previous chapters need to be kept in mind, namely, 
that character qualities are instruments of purpose, 
that in their sum total they constitute a technique of 
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living called character, that they are integrated about 
life purposes, that they do not exist separately; that 
they are not learned, normally, one by one, but in life 
situations where there is a call for definite types of 
action, reaction, and inhibition; that they represent 
concrete activities and tendencies to act; that, stated 
in terms of activity, they are guides to procedure, 
that they exist as virtues because of their social func- 
tion, that goodness and badness reside not in traits 
themselves but in end results. 

In handling these objectives in the educational 
process emphasis may be placed upon character quali- 
ties or upon activities or duties. Both are necessary 
and cannot readily be separated. In other words, 
character qualities may be taught by means of the 
activities of which they consist, or the activities may 
be taught under the control of the character qualities. 

The uses of these objectives. The objectives in 
their present form may be used in several ways: (1) 
as a checking list against which to measure the com- 
pleteness of present curricula and as a source of addi- 
tions; (2) as a basis for the construction of a curriculum 
in world-mindedness through a social religious educa- 
tion; (3) as a basis for the construction of a missionary 
curriculum for a local church school; (4) as a basis 
for the construction of a denominational or interde- 
nominational curriculum in missions, guidance for 
which process is found in the chapters on curriculum 
making; (5) as a basis for the construction of tests to 
measure the efficiency of education in world-minded- 
ness; (6) as a basis for methods of teaching the char- 
acter qualities listed. 

One immediate and important use of these objec- 
tives is that of guidance in the selection or rejection 
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of missionary literature for denominations or local 
church schools. The director of religious or missionary 
education may well ask concerning the books now in 
use: “‘Do these books contribute to these specific ob- 
jectives? How much? What elements in these books 
tend to prevent the attainment of these objectives?” 
It is evident to anyone who is conversant with mission- 
ary literature for church schools that a large part of 
the current material will have to be eliminated if 
checked on the basis of its contribution to the desired 
outcomes. For.instance, one book of missionary stories 
for junior girls has as one of its chapter headings ‘‘Baa! 
Baa! Black Sheep,” the subject of the chapter being 
“The Negroes, God’s Black Sheep.’”’ Another chap- 
ter begins with an extremely ugly picture of three 
little Japanese sisters and consists of the queer cus- 
toms and the terrible superstitions of these people. 
The objectives are thus directly usable in any church 
school which may wish to utilize them as guides. 

Since the objectives represent various types of view- 
point, both radical and conservative, the individual 
or group using them may choose where the emphasis 
should be placed. No effort was made to get the 
people interviewed to think according to one pattern. 
The interviews were so conducted, however, as to 
cause those making extreme statements to modify 
them. On the whole it is unfair to take any one state- 
ment by itself. The intelligent reader will readily 
understand how one statement completes or limits 
another. ! 

The analysis of a character tendency. The objec- 
tives stated in the form of character tendencies, such 


1 The statements under “Significance and definition’”’ are the author’s; 
the statements under ‘‘means that one’’ are from the interviews. 
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as appreciation, brotherliness, and open-mindedness, 
are seen to consist as complexes of control elements, 
such as sensings, realizations, attitudes, motives, 
ideals, habit-actions, and other behaviors and _ be- 
havior tendencies differing from each other psycho- 
logically, but related and completing each other as 
contributory elements in a major functional tendency. 
In other words, they appear as functional units con- 
sisting of elements which in balance make determining 
combinations. The combination of these psychological 
elements is called a character tendency. For instance, 
‘love of mankind”’ consists of a sense of the oneness 
of the human race, or a consciousness of kind; a realiza- 
tion that men are brothers to be loved and valued as 
such; an attitude of good will and interest growing out 
of this realization; a motive to serve humanity, and to 
realize the ideal of a new social order; a group of 
ideals of living in accord with these ends and contribut- 
ing to them; and habits of action corresponding to 
these intellectual and emotional elements. Such ele- 
ments as these and others make up the complex called 
love-of-mankind. 

In the list ‘of objectives there is no classification of 
elements into sensings, realizations, attitudes, motives, 
ideals, and habits, it being preferred to let the ele- 
ments stand in the direct human form in which they 
were given by the persons interviewed. It is well to 
keep in mind, however, that these should be classified 
as different types psychologically, as a basis for teach- 
ing. But psychological analysis of character tenden- 
cies is useful only in so far as it indicates different 
methods to be associated with these elements in order 
to build them up and strengthen them so that the 
major complex may be controlled and the objectives 
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realized. The following is by way of definition and 
suggestion.” 

Sensings are feelings, for the most part uncon- 
scious, such as the sense of the oneness of the human 
race. They have the force of emotionalized habits or 
instincts. They are developed mostly through imagina- 
tion, and suggestion growing out of the feelings of the 
teacher and out of the social environment. 

Realizations are feelings of the significance and 
reality of important characteristics of a situation or 
object, direct recognitions of familiar realities such 
as the realization that the members of other races are 
just as human as we are, or the realization that pride 
offends people. They come by direct personal expe- 
rience and by vicarious or transmitted experience, 
and are strengthened by the counteraction or the 
neutralization of distracting realizations. 

Attitudes are feelings about something or toward 
something strong enough to affect conduct, emotional- 
ized ideas, or mind sets, exhibiting ee to ex- 
press themselves. They are developed by building 
up strong feelings around socially important ideas or 
problems as in the case of attitudes of good will toward 
Mexicans, or as in strong disapproval of war. 

Motives are springs of action, movers, motors, ends 
in view which stimulate and control action. As in- 
stincts they represent a push from behind; as ideals 
they represent a pull toward socially approved values. 
They may be narrow or selfish, representing merely 
instinctive tendencies, or they may be social, like the 
ideal of the Kingdom of God. They arise largely in 
instinctive tendencies and are modified by social pres- 


2See A. D. Yocum’s Analysis, the vocabulary of which is used here. 
(University of Pennsylvania.) 
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sure into ideals of duty and social purpose. They 
arise also out of annoyances as idealizations expressing 
hoped-for reconstructions. As is stated in the chap- 
ter on the nature of ideals and motives,® they are pro- 
duced by centering attention, not on inner qualities, 
but on important enterprises making for the social 
good. 

Ideals may be standards, attitudes, or motives. As 
standards they are means by which we compare what 
is with what ought to be. The social ideal of the 
Kingdom of God is invaluable as a means of stimulating 
social reconstruction. Ideals are built up out of criti- 
cisms of present conditions. The characteristics of 
effective ideals are: attainability in the ideal, a series of 
steps or working methods by which it may be realized, 
a strong desire to control the ideal, and relative per- 
manence in the sense of enlisting continued activity. 

Habits of action are habits in the ordinary sense of 
actions, the word ‘‘action’’ being used to distinguish 
them from the more covert mental activities which are 
also habits. Desirable habits of action are illustrated 
by friendly activities and services of various kinds. 
They are developed by practice with satisfaction. 

Informations are listed along with character tend- 
encies although they are not strictly such, but, 
rather, the intellectual bases of character tendencies. 

Strengthening and counteracting elements.* The 
careful teacher in.looking over the complex of which 
a character tendency consists will ask, ‘‘What are the 
strengthening elements in this complex?” and, ‘“‘What 
are the counteracting elements which should be con- 

3 See also Chapter IV, on “Character Tendencies as Methods of 


Purpose.’ 
4 See Chapter VI. 
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sidered?”? Each complex is stated in the form of 
strengthening and counteracting elements. Since all 
of the strengthening and counteracting factors are not 
included, the teacher will wish to continue the analysis. 
She will ask, ‘‘What further friendly feelings can be 
developed as strengthening elements in the character 
complex, brotherliness?”’ and ‘‘What counteracting 
feelings, such as prejudices, dislikes, fears, must be 
counterbalanced or eradicated?”’ 

The careful teacher will also continue the analysis 
which is made in the introductory statements under 
the head ‘‘Significance and Definition.’ In these 
sections the completing and limiting elements in a 
complex are incidentally dealt with. Taking the case 
of generosity, for instance, we wish to be sure that 
the concept is sufficiently complete to cover not only 
the giving of money but the use of time and talent— 
and we also desire to limit generosity, because unlim- 
ited generosity would inevitably lead to the poorhouse. 

The careful teacher will also see that an ideal is 
not overworked, that is, taken in an absolute sense 
apart from the consideration of other ideals. For in- 
stance, faith, while good in itself, becomes undesirable 
when connected with a wrong object. The character 
- tendencies must be considered as functioning together 
in a personality, balancing and counteracting each 
other. 

The careful teacher will in addition make provision 
for the application of ideals in as many typical situa- 
tions as possible. She will ask, ‘‘What conditions of 
learning favor the wide application of such ideals as 
love, justice, and brotherhood?” This matter is 
important, since new situations cannot always be 
foreseen. The person being taught must also be 
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taught the habit of transferring ideals to new situa- 
tions. 

Objectives suggest methods. Objectives stated in 
the form of sensings, realizations, attitudes, ideals, 
motives, and habits of action suggest methods of 
teaching. Method, of course, is a matter of controlling 
the elements that make up a complex, a matter of 
guidance and practice in the various type-activities 
which constitute the objectives. The first thing for 
any teacher to do is to give attention to what needs 
to be done. When what is to be done is stated in 
sufficient detail as a series of contributory objectives, 
it almost automatically suggests modes of procedure. 
The teacher of religion who will analyze the objectives 
which are before him will find no insurmountable dif- 
ficulty in teaching good will, appreciation, and such 
other complexes as characterize the world-minded 
person; for teaching is the securing of practice in the 
constituent activities plus appreciation of the social 
value of the standards which they represent. Both cur- 
riculum and methods consist in securing mastery of a 
series of contributing objectives:? the curriculum is 
the series of: activities; methods are the particular 
activities. 


1. APPRECIATION 


Significance and definition of appreciation. By 
appreciation we mean specifically appreciation of 
peoples and their cultures. Appreciation in this sense 
means seeing the good in people, enjoying it, and acting 
accordingly; it means recognizing and feeling the worth 
of other peoples and their achievements; it means re- 


5 See Robertson (American Council on Education), Specifications for 
Making Job-Analyses. When stated in detail aims become methods. 
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spect and esteem, and the exhibition of these attitudes 
in conduct. 

Psychologically, appreciation implies open-minded- 
ness, a willingness to learn, a seeking after the good, 
a receptive attitude, an absence of harsh criticism, 
the absence of the feeling of superiority and self-cen- 
teredness, and an emotional joy in the discovery of 
the good and beautiful. Appreciation and respect are 
attitudes; social imagination and insight are the 
mental abilities upon which they are based. 

Socially, appreciation is a means of sharing values. 
When one does not appreciate another race and its 
contributions, he creates an attitude of hostility or 
aloofness. When a worker seeks to impose something 
upon people who are “heathen,” he thereby erects a 
barrier. One of the most keenly sought values in life 
is self-respect and the esteem of one’s fellows. To 
deny this to a person or a group is to cause resent- 
ment. 

The emphasis and stress laid upon appreciation as 
an aim in missionary education are due to the fact that 
its neglect has caused dire distress in missionary work. 
Only an appreciative missionary work can survive in 
the twentieth century. ‘This is the reason why it has 
now become one of the major aims of missionary edu- 
cation. There has been too much talk of the “poor 
heathen,”’ the “‘Dark Continent,’’ superior and in- 
ferior, charity—and a lack of just evaluation and 
sharing. 

Appreciation as a practical process consists of most 
of the activities mentioned below, such as seeing the 
good in other people, seeing through their shortcom- 
ings, reading their literature, owning and enjoying the 
art of other peoples, ef cetera. | 
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In terms of living 


APPRECIATION, RESPECT, INSIGHT, SOCIAL IMAGINATION 


mean that one— 


e 


o 


5 
6 


7 
8 
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13 


14 


15 


sees the good in other peoples, enjoys it, and acts accord- 
ingly. 

appreciates unrealized possibilities, and encourages 
national and racial efforts toward improvement. Re- 
spects the potentialities of all men. 

does not close his mind to the good in other cultures 
because of the fact that they may have shortcomings. 
has an artistic or appreciative viewpoint in his contact 
with characteristic features of other cultures; for ex- 
ample, architecture, cooking, modes of travel, costumes. 
makes a sincere effort to find the values in other reli- 
gions. 

is not bigoted; sees the bad as well as the good in his 
own culture. 

admires great racial figures like Confucius and Buddha, 
and great modern prophets like Gandhi, Anasaki, 

does not feel disagreeable or queer when he sees odd 
costumes and new faces. 

sees the good in other interpretations of Christianity, 
such as the mystic interpretation of the Latin American. 
makes a sincere effort to understand the viewpoints of 
others. 

appreciates motives even though their expression is un- 
conventional. 

takes a tolerant: attitude toward beliefs and superstitions 
that may not be scientifically sound. (For instance, goat’s 
horn reduced to powder and used as medicine may be 
beneficial to certain Chinese.) 

does not insult the intelligence of members of other 
races. 

does not speak of the ‘Dark Continent” or the 
“‘heathen.”’ 

does not want to make Westerners out of Orientals. 
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16 


17 
18 
19 
20 
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ao 
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is interested in the interpenetration of cultures, and pro- 
motes it. 

is interested in the literature and music of other coun- 
tries and possesses some of their art objects. 

as a consequence of his insight, respects other peoples 
and does not look down on them. 

enjoys the company of Orientals, unless they are per- 
sonally objectionable on grounds other than racial. 

has an imagination which is not affected by difference in 
look or behavior; sees the heart. 

has social imagination; is able to appreciate other folk- 
ways than his own. 

does not say ‘‘Isn’t he peculiar?’ 

puts himself in another’s place mentally. 

is annoyed by a “pocketbook missionary education” 
which excites his pity and does not allow him to respect 
other peoples. 

encourages self-expression in other races, in religion as 
well as in art and politics. 

says to the Oriental, ‘“You have already much light.” 
sees social conditions in the light of ideals and utopias; 
sees what they might be if developed. 

understands the contributions of his own religion to the 
world. 

appreciates the politeness of the Japanese, the patience 
and gentleness of the Indian, the forbearance of the 
African, and the quickness of the Latin American. 

is desirous of eliminating the harmful elements in his 
own culture and that of other people’s while appreciat- 
ing the good. 

can recognize a “‘Samaritan”’ in foreign lands. 

does not merely tolerate but appreciates and admires. 
associates with and makes friends of members of other 
races. 

shows hospitality to members of other races by inviting 
them to his home and church, Sunday-school class, etc. 
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possesses at least one Oriental book of religion or litera- 
ture. 

takes an interest in the art exhibits of other nations. 
knows the high points in the history of several foreign 
peoples. 

visits other religious services occasionally, such as those 
of mosque or synagogue. 

calls the good points in other cultures to the attention of 
his friends. 

does not judge people by nonessential and accidental 
characteristics, such as the squint of the eyes, the shape 
of the nose, or the color of the skin. 

has an ambition to be unprejudiced: seeks to discover his 
antipathies and unappreciative habits and overcome them. 
attacks anti-racial and anti-foreign propaganda when he 
discovers it in newspapers, meetings, books, movies, ad- 
vertisements, etc., and discourages it generally. 

tactfully corrects misstatements about foreign peoples. 
plans to propagate interracial appreciation in ways 
suited to his ability. 

encourages cosmopolitan clubs and similar means of 
mutual understanding. 

idealizes peoples to a legitimate extent as we idealize 
friends. 

makes the ‘habit of appreciation part of his philosophy 
of life and part of his religion. 

so acts as to bring out the best in members of other races. 
collects and remembers interesting bits of information 
about other races. 

relates appreciation to other important traits such as 
scientific evaluation, progressiveness, desire for improve- 
ment, so that it does not become mere sentimental gush. 


2. Goop WILL 
Significance and definition of good will. The 


group of qualities listed under good will, including love, 
passion for humanity, sympathy, unselfishness, peace- 
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fulness, constitute what are probably the fundamental 
religious ideals. They epitomize the life of love and 
duty as Jesus taught it. Good will means desire for, 
and earnest effort to promote, the welfare of others. It 
means wishing others well, putting their interests on 
a par with one’s own, doing nothing that would injure 
or detract from another for any selfish gain, but, on 
the contrary, doing all in one’s power to further the 
good of others. Love is used here in its ethical sense 
and is identical with good will. Passion for humanity, 
a phrase first used by the historian Seelye in his Ecce 
Homo, is a more forceful expression but identical in 
meaning. All of these qualities mean an identification 
of oneself with the service of others to such an extent 
that one finds his life by losing it. Sympathy is best 
interpreted in its root meaning, ‘‘Feeling with.” To- 
gether with peacefulness it is one of the components 
of love. 

When the good of self is seen as identical with the 
good of all, the words “‘selfishness” and ‘“‘unselfish- 
ness’’ lose their contrasted meanings, for love and good 
will are symbols of the fact that the individualistic 
and limited self has grown into and become the larger 
social self.6 This identification of oneself with God 
and the good of humanity is salvation in the social 
sense. 

Many hold these as ideals but few take them seri- 
ously, and fewer still achieve them and make them 
personal qualities. To develop these virtues to the nth 
degree as Felix Adler would suggest is all the world 
needs on the ethical side. So fundamental is this 
group of qualities that it implies all the others in the 
twenty groups. So fundamental is it that it must 


6 See Cooley (Bibliography). 
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necessarily constitute an objective in all the grades. 
It is needless to say that the activities concerned in 
the realization of this social ideal are so numerous and 
sometimes so specialized that they can never be finally 
stated. 


In terms of living 


GOOD WILL, LOVE, PASSION FOR HUMANITY, SYMPATHY, 
UNSELFISHNESS, PEACEFULNESS 


mean that one— 
t holds the ideal of service, and makes this his main 
motive. 
2 works for that social reconstruction which will secure 
the greatest amount of human welfare. 
3 has an active type of good will. 
4 invents methods of making good will effective; is not 
merely sentimental. 
5 does not hate, fight, or kill; advocates peace, and the 
things that make for peace. 
6 has “a passion for humanity.” 
7 seeks the good of others as well as his own. 
8 regards other nations as on an equal footing with his 
own and entitled to similar consideration. 
9 is willing to share goods as well as the gospel. 
10 has a practical interest in others’ social as well as spirit- 
ual needs. 
tr has an “interest in whatever makes for community wel- 
fare, an interest that is practical as well as emotional, 
and carries this interest into effect.”’ 
12 is willing to support schools or medical missions for their 
own sake, not merely as a means for ‘‘saving souls.” 
13 advocates a world court. 
14 is interested in whatever makes for the genuine well- 
being of another nation, even though it is bad for our 
trade, or against our “foreign policy.” 
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15 does not put business or prosperity above life and social 
welfare. 

16 has ability to sense or discover the needs of people. 

17 uses scientific methods in meeting needs. 

18 considers the peculiar genius of a nation and does not 
try to give it what is good for us. (For example, China is 
an agricultural nation.) 

19 adds appreciation and respect to good will. 

20 is not distrustful of people, does not harbor prejudices. 

21 is a servant of peace. Seeks first the Kingdom of 
God. 

22 furthers good will and friendship of the community by 
tact. 

23 believes that Christian patriotism demands the practice 
of good will among nations. 


3. BROTHERLINESS 


Significance and _ definition of brotherliness. 
Brotherliness, fellowship, mutuality, sense of com- 
munity, democracy, friendliness, sharing, need emphasis 
in modern missionary education because of previous 
neglect. As in the case of appreciation, fellowship, 
while implied in love, is not always really present. 
By the unthinking, love is often interpreted in a chari- 
table sense. There is need of calling attention to 
the ideals of equality, sharing, comradeship, and re- 
spect in connection with the great Christian ideal of 
love. Christianity began with a great emphasis on 
love, but, due to a misinterpretation of Jesus’ saying 
that men should not give to those who can return 
their gifts, but unselfishly to those who cannot, this in 
time became identified with charity. That love came 
to be considered typically Christian where nothing 
was given in return and where there was social in- 
equality between the parties concerned. Love thus 
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became identified with charity. To-day charity is 
not practiced by intelligent people because it symbolizes 
a relationship of giver and receiver in which there is 
inequality and in which there is an exaltation of the 
one and a degrading of the other. Charity in the 
sense of oleaginous kindness and a Lady Bountiful 
attitude can do nothing but spiritual harm to all 
concerned. James Russell Lowell allegorizes the evils 
of charity and the virtues of sharing in his poem ‘‘The 
Vision of Sir Launfal’”’: 


“It is] not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.”’ 


Any other attitude than that of brotherliness is un- 
forgivably unchristian. What is given should either 
be given as an act of simple social justice and a square 
deal, or as an act of sharing with its true spirit of humil- 
ity. 

With the growth of the idea of nationalism and the 
attainment of an increased degree of self-respect on 
the part of foreign peoples, there has come a resent- 
ment toward anything which looks like condescen- 
sion. It is for this reason that the ideals of fellowship 
and mutuality need special emphasis. As Professor 
Fleming says, ‘“‘We may hope there will never be an 
end to missions in the sense of international exchange.” 
Missions must adopt in its program those ideals which 
appeal to the deepest needs of the human heart, and 
lay aside those ideals which have lost their place in 
the estimation of the thinking part of mankind. 

Democracy means a society progressively organized 
on the basis of respect for personality, equality of 
opportunity, and shared decisions in which all con- 
cerned decide what shall be done. 
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In terms of living 


BROTHERLINESS, FELLOWSHIP, MUTUALITY, COMMUNITY, 


DEMOCRACY, FRIENDLINESS 


mean that one— 


I 
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does not have a superior attitude; avoids being ‘‘char- 
itable.”’ 

is willing to share, and does share. 

is just as generous in receiving as in giving. 

does not give the gospel with one hand and extract in- 
demnities or cheap labor with the other. 

does unto others as he would have others do unto him. 

is a social democrat, not merely a political one. 
advocates foreign missions to America. 

asks the help and advice of foreign peoples. 

does not have the hand-down-to attitude. 

believes in immigration and emigration to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 

sympathizes with the difficulties of other peoples, but 
does not pity them. 

is willing to learn from a Negro, a Catholic, a Jew, ora 
Protestant. 

does not expect special privileges, special concessions, 
extra-territoriality, and battleship protection. 

does not have the feeling of retaliation. 

makes allowance for differences in custom, law, and 
training. 

does not object to having foreigners living next door 
simply because they are foreigners. - 

is willing to send his children to school with foreign 
children, if they do not corrupt their morals and manners. 
opposes anti-Semitism, lynching, etc., with vigor. 
encourages the intercommunication of values and in- 
terests. 

encourages racial contacts: exchange professors and stu- 
dents and fellowships. 

believes in putting missionary work into the hands of 
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the nationals; making it their work rather than work 
for them. 

extends helpful influence straight across from brother to 
brother, not from above downward. 

has the type of love in which there is emphasis on shar- 
ing rather than on charity. 

does not approve of a Christian love which is defined 
solely in terms of benevolence. 

has a desire to help rather than to dominate, to learn as 
well as to teach, to be a friend as well as a leader. 

does not advocate the selection of leaders on the basis of 
race; does not believe that one race is ordained to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for another; be- 
lieves that there is no such thing as a good and a bad 
race, an intelligent and an unintelligent race. 

believes that peoples have diverse gifts which should be 
shared, making for enrichment of experience. 

has no time for fear, suspicion, and rivalry in his inter- 
racial thinking. 

believes in the mutual stimulation and cross-fertilization 
of cultures. 

tries to make other peoples feel that he not only desires 
to do them good but needs them, and what they have to 
contribute. 

believes that all ‘‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

believes in the ability of people to think, and decide 
what is good for them. 


4. WORLD-MINDEDNESS 
Significance and definition of world-mindedness. 


World-mindedness is a modern achievement. In the 
Bible we find that only a few of the greatest prophets 
attained it. The achievement of the large group 
consciousness and the ideal of universality and cos- 
mopolitanism has been a matter of long and painful 
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evolution. There was a time when men looked upon 
all foreigners as enemies, incapable of any virtue and 
devoid of any good. When we recall the tragic times 
in which the fires of international hatred have been 
fanned we see that the outlook of primitive man is 
still with us and that the gods we worship are tribal. 
All such sayings as ‘‘America First”? are fundamen- 
tally unchristian, as is also an emphasis upon patriot- 
ism which excludes equal regard for the membership 
of the human race. 

The Christian should not fail to note that Jesus was 
an internationalist. In the midst of the intolerance 
and prejudice of a self-centered nation, he did not 
hesitate to point out admirable traits in the hated 
foreigner. ‘‘Rising above all petty national jealousies 
we find him ascribing to a despised Samaritan the 
possession of a most striking ethical attainment. He 
did not hesitate to affirm that many shall come from 
the East and the West and shall sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” The ex- 
pression ‘‘World Christian’? is often used. “But 
Jesus would not have tolerated two classes—Chris- 
tians and world Christians.”” As one of our con- 
tributors has said, “Space should not limit our help- 
fulness nor the range of our sympathy.” 

World-mindedness and the large group conscious- 
ness is simply the intellectual aspect of love. A per- 
son who is world-minded is not provincial, is not 
prejudiced against other races, is not limited in his 
social development to membership in a circumscribed 
group, but, on the other hand, feels with John Wes- 
ley that the world is his parish, and with William 
Lloyd that his country is the world. He thinks of 
others across the seas in the same ethical way that he 
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thinks of those most dear to him at home. This was 
the ideal which Jesus expressed when he said that 
the people around him who had followed in his cause 
were his father and mother, and sisters and brothers. 
The higher the intelligence, the more it correlates 
with sympathetic understanding. The great prophets, 
not the rabble, were sensitive toward human rela- 
tionships. Big-mindedness and world-mindedness liter- 
ally go together. 


In terms of living 


WORLD-MINDEDNESS, UNIVERSALITY, LARGE GROUP 
CONSCIOUSNESS, COSMOPOLITANISM 


mean that one— 


1 regards the world as his country, not vice versa. 

2 has no feeling of the intense superiority of his own race; 
realizes the continuity of history. 

3 may feel glad that he lives in America, but does not in- 
sist that others shall feel the same way. 

4 looks on the world as interrelated; realizes that all pros- 
per or suffer together. 

5 takes interest in world affairs, not only in the affairs of 

his nation.. 

tries to overcome any prejudices. 

regards all men as children of God, as brothers, and 

recognizes that all life is one. 

8 has large range of sympathy and perspective. 

9 is interested in the foreign news. 

o feels that he is primarily a member of the largest group 
—mankind. 

11 is not patriotic in the sense that he would put his coun- 

try before humanity; ‘“‘above all nations, humanity.” 
12 acts in a way that would tend to create good will and 
understanding. 
13 does not allow his ethical interest to be limited by space. 
14 has social imagination; does not need all details to have 
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his sympathy excited, or to be constantly prodded by 
“‘sob-stuff.’’ 

15 desires, and works for, international co-operation and 
communication. 

16 believes in missions as an international exchange of 
friendship. 

17 commits himself to the growth of an ideal world society 
on this planet. 

18 does not have a geographical love. Is controlled by 
broad sympathies and ideals. 

19 believes that what we need is a consciousness alive to 
the significance of a membership one with another. 

20 can say, ‘‘God’s in the Occident; God’s in the Orient.” 


5. OPEN-MINDEDNESS 


Significance and definition of open-mindedness. 
Religion is so much a matter of the feelings and deals 
so largely with values which have high emotional 
tone that criticism is often unwelcome. It is not 
human to rearrange our values, and yet there is no 
peril which faces religion greater than that of closed- 
mindedness. The history of religious persecutions 
and intolerances is really a history of the absence 
of open-mindedness and the scientific attitude. Re- 
ligion as a social institution is always in danger of de- 
generating into a means of smug and sometimes 
exclusive safety. Religion is not immune to selfishness. 

A person who has the open mind and the scientific 
attitude is willing to listen to new facts, is not dog- 
matic, does not condemn hastily, is not unwilling to 
change his mind on the basis of proper evidence, but 
on the positive side insists upon intelligent criticism 
of religious duties and movements and is constantly 
in search of new light and new methods of work. 
That is, he is desirous of discovering the best, and re- 
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arranging his methods in the light of newly discovered 
goals. 

In all religious education there is a need for the 
stressing of the open-minded, tolerant, scientific atti- 
tude. There is nothing more beautiful than the 
search for truth and nothing more commendable than 
that wistful, humble, open-minded attitude which 
characterizes the true scientist, and which so often 
puts dogmatism and hazy-mindedness to shame. 
Open-mindedness and the scientific attitude are essen- 
tially connected with faith in the ultimate intelligibility 
and benevolence of the universe. 


In terms of living 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS, SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE, INTELLECTUAL 
HONESTY, REASONABLENESS 


mean that one— 


1 is a lover of truth. 

2 is not closed-minded. 

3 is willing to listen to new facts and to take them into 
account in making judgments. 

4 recognizes that some questions are as yet unsettled, and 
therefore has no final opinion about them. 

5 does not condemn hastily, or without making an effort 
to ascertain the facts. 

6 is not afraid to change his mind, even against his ex- 
pressed convictions. 

7 is not unwilling to say he has been in the wrong. 

8 will understand and appreciate the other person’s point 
of view even though he must disagree with him. 

9 insists upon evidence of a factual or scientific kind when 
asked to support a cause; asks, ‘“What are you really 
doing?” 

10 will not accept another person’s opinion, when he has 
not the facts available to form his own, unless he is 
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convinced that the opinion is the result of a reasoned 
consideration of the facts. 

is not unduly influenced by his own feelings and preju- 
dices; understands the psychology of thinking. 

is not insistent that something is so because he wishes it 
to be so. Is not dogmatic. 

has the outlook on life usually called youthful—he is not 
an “old fogy.”’ 

is able to balance one statement with another to find 
the truth that lies between them, or the false assump- 
tion that creates the contradiction. 

is able to change his plan of action in the midst of carry- 
ing it out, if he finds that new factors in the situation 
make this desirable. 

is not empty-minded; has standards which repre- 
sent the truth as he has reasoned it out from the facts 
at his disposal, and which he holds subject to change. 
is not lazy-minded; will not leave a problem alone until 
he has reached some solution. 

is not futile-minded; will act when necessary on the best 
information he can get, although he knows the question 
is still open. 

seeks out facts, and does not wait for them to come to 
him. 

does not stick to the successful old plan even though he 
believes that the experimental new one will be more 
successful. 

has a dynamic philosophy of life, ever sensitive to new 
truth. 

tests his ideas in practice, if possible, before he finally 
accepts them. 

does not rely too much upon his own limited experience. 
is willing to face facts even when they are highly dis- 
pleasing. 

criticizes his own ideas and conclusions as carefully as 
those of others. 
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26 does not take it for granted that his religion is the only 
one embodying any truth. 

27 does not interpret Africa and the East in a patronizing 
way. 

28 does not feel that he is commissioned to enlighten and 
uplift a needy and degraded people. 

29 expects much from other peoples; properly estimates 
their capacity. 

30 tries to get points of view on Christian work from the 
nationals who do the work. 

31 recognizes that geographical conditions accentuate varia- 
tions of temperament, ability, and outlook. 

32 appreciates the hospitality and courtesy of the East. 

33 advocates both European and Oriental scholars being 
placed on the faculties of seminaries and colleges. 

34 recognizes and practices interdependence. 

35 is not gullible; has a healthy skepticism which makes 
him immune to the bunk and hokum of modern propa- 
ganda, especially war propaganda and ‘news propa- 
ganda.” 

36 faces life experimentally. 

37 regards all institutions as methods, means to ends, and 
subject to change. 


6. HUMILITY 


Significance and definition of humility. Humil- 
ity, consideration, and self-criticism are really integral 
correlatives of appreciation, good will, fellowship, 
world-mindedness and open-mindedness. The person 
who has these traits is willing to learn, has that meek- 
ness which is characteristic of those who have real 
worth, is not proud and pretentious. Humility is here 
used in the religious sense described by Jesus in the 
New Testament and does not denote self-deprecia- 
tion. 

Pride of race or of attainment is an effective means 
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of closing the doors of missionary influence. A con- 
descending or proud attitude, no matter how veiled 
by words of appreciation, is always resented as an 
attempt, conscious or otherwise, to put the other 
person into a place of inferiority or to regard him as 
inferior. The recent spread of democratic ideals has 
made careful attention to this trait imperative. 

The desire for superiority is insidious in that it is a 
secret goal. It is kept in the background by a sense 
of social appropriateness. In all but the obtuse and 
uncouth it hides itself behind a friendly mask. In 
many good people it is unconscious. Dr. Alfred 
Adler, in a lecture before the People’s Institute, in 
Vienna, speaking of the failures of pride, said: ‘‘It 
would not grow with such tropic luxuriance if we 
humans understood one another better. If we could 
go so far that each of us developed better eyes and 
could more transparently view the character of his 
neighbor, then we should not only be able to protect 
ourselves better but simultaneously make it so difficult 
for another to express his striving for power that it 
would not pay him to do so. Under such circum- 
stances, the veiled striving for power would dis- 
appear.” 

When Jesus spoke of humility, he did so because of 
its social value. It is the only condition of mind which 
opens the doors of other souls, it is the effective in- 
strument of sincere communication. If men under- 
stood the feelings of others better, they would put 
away all secret pride as an instrument destructive of 
altruistic endeavor. It is well to listen to the good 
advice of one who understood human nature. “The 
rulers of the gentiles lord it over them, and their 
great ones exercise authority over them. Not so 
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shall it be among you.” ‘Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth.” 


In terms of living 


HUMILITY, CONSIDERATION, SELF-CRITICISM, RESPECT 
FOR OTHERS 
mean that one— 


1 does not assume that the Caucasian race was made by 
God to rule the world. 

2 does nothing to injure the self-esteem of the recipients of 

his good will. 

does not have a feeling of self-sufficiency and egotism. 

is modest in his attitude in dealing with other peoples. 

does not feel that he is generous and altruistic. 

does not have the assertive quality usually found among 

propagandists. 

» does not take it for granted that the Chinese and others 
are uncivilized races whom he must take into tutelage. 

8 does not use the word “‘native’’ when it has an unfavor- 
able connotation, but uses the word ‘‘national’’ instead. 

9 is objective: is not always thinking of himself. 

10 regards the West as part of the unchristian world. 

11 believes that the American press could do a great deal by 
treating foreign affairs fairly and stopping insidious na- 
tionalistic propaganda. 

12 believes that it is also necessary to ‘“‘Americanize” the 
American. 

13 erects no barriers between himself and others, but meets 
them frankly and considerately on a common level. 

14 Searches his motives, that he may achieve that genuine- 
ness which is always characterized by simplicity. . 

15 Does not defeat his purposes by a wrong psychological 
approach. 


Nu & W 


7. TOLERANCE 


Significance and definition of tolerance. Toler- 
ance is implied in mutuality. There can be no sharing 
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of spiritual values and religious insights without 
tolerance. Tolerance means a willingness to regard 
with respect the religious viewpoints of others. Toler- 
ance as the opposite of intolerance does not need 
great stress in the twentieth century. But there are 
many subtle forms of intolerance not usually described 
as such, against which missionary workers and their 
supporters need to be on their guard. A student in 
the church school or the missionary in the foreign 
field who takes it for granted that there is little good 
in heathen customs and religions and that he is offer- 
ing them something which is absolutely to take the 
place of everything they have had before is in spirit 
intolerant. The student or the missionary worker 
who does not search for the worth-while things in other 
religions besides his own is, in spirit, intolerant. 

The tolerant person does not denounce others be- 
cause they differ from him, does not insist that they 
agree with him; is reasonable and willing to accept 
criticism of his own position and is willing to share 
with others whatever good they may have to offer. 

Since intolerance is a defense reaction in favor of 
superiority, or of private values of some sort, it dis- 
appears in the warmth and light of generosity and 
world-mindedness. Where there is mutuality there 
is nothing to defend. 


In terms of living 
TOLERANCE 
means that one— 
1 is willing to study other religions, and does study them. 
2 does not demand that others conform to his opinions or 
standards. 
3 has no ill feeling against Jews, Catholics, Hindus, or 
those of any other faith. 
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4 does not insist that people shall believe something. 

5 believes in free speech and a free press. 

6 is mentally easy to get along with. 

7 is reasonable, and willing to accept criticism of his own 
position. 

8 is a mild-mannered person to deal with. 

g does not judge harshly, but takes the attitude of Jona- 
than Edwards, on seeing a drunkard, ‘“‘There, but for 
the grace of God, goes Edwards.” 

1o respects the honesty, sincerity, and personal dignity of 
other peoples. 

1r has his own opinions, but is willing that others shall 
have theirs. 

12 gives others a fair chance to state their views. 

13 does not get hot-headed when others disagree; does not 
become belligerent and denounce. 

14 does not insist upon converting others to his views, al- 
though he is willing to state his own convincingly. 

15 tries to develop tolerance in others, but does not insist 
that they be tolerant. 

16 believes that it is unchristian to think of others as be- 
neath him; includes in Christian love democratic respect 
and justice, as well as benevolence. 

17 is willing to learn from so-called backward peoples. Does 
not patronize them. 

18 believes in the Golden Rule, but does not believe he 
must force upon others the things he particularly likes. 

19 believes that unlikeness can make for an eternal reci- 
procity among peoples who differ. 

20 looks forward to the time when barriers will be repudi- 

ated and distinctions will be affirmed. 

acknowledges that natives of good judgment have most 

valuable points of view growing out of their intimate 

knowledge of local conditions. 

is tolerant even of intolerance because he understands 

the influence of custom. 
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23 enjoys differences in viewpoint since these are essential to 
mental growth, and the co-operative development of 
truth. 

8. LOYALTY 


Significance and definition of loyalty. Loyalty 
to whatever is worth while, to whatever is good and 
beautiful in our hard-won civilization, and the passing 
on of that to our children, with our own contribution, 
is the essence of social progress. 

Loyalty is perhaps the most magnificent word in our 
language. In its true sense it means the realization of 
the larger selfhood; but what is often called loyalty 
needs scrutiny as to its motives. There is no ideal so 
much abused as this one. Loyalty can be bought by a 
badge, or by membership on an executive committee. 
Many good people are loyal only when they are con- 
sulted, and ‘‘participate in the formulation of the pro- 
gram.’ Hours and years of wasteful discussion in 
church-board meetings have as their only practical 
justification the gaining of a loyalty which is connected 
with pride. Wise practical leaders know that ordinary 
people must have responsibilities, offices, and duties. 
They know that badges and symbols make both men 
and children loyal. As Doctor Myerson says, “This is 
the meaning of uniforms, badges, titles and privileges.” 

The quality of loyalty is stressed by those engaged 
in practical endeavor. This is not accidental. When 
a leader wants help he talks about loyalty. This fact 
makes it exceedingly important that the leadership 
in missions should make certain that the causes to 
which they ask people to give themselves are genuine 
causes intimately related to the growth of the King- 
dom of God, not merely the support of personal am- 
bitions. : 
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Loyalty is a dangerous trait. The saying that traits 
need situations is eminently appropriate here. Cer- 
tain causes and situations demand loyalty; others as 
certainly demand disloyalty. As is stated in the first 
sentence of this section, loyalty must be tested on the 
basis of its contribution to the social good. As has 
been said, it is often used as a blank check by 
scoundrels. 

Psychologically, loyalty is associated with appre- 
ciation, respect, and confidence. We can love that 
which is inferior to us, but we cannot be loyal to it. 
That to which we are loyal must be larger and finer 
than ourselves. A superior person may be loyal to an 
inferior institution in act, but he cannot be loyal in 
feeling. 

Self-sacrifice is among the accompaniments of 
loyalty, and it is well that it is, for too often loyalty 
is the outward manifestation of egotism. Self-sacrifice 
is not a particularly good word. As soon as we put 
“self”? on any good word it is warped and spoiled. 
Love is expansive, but self-love is ingrowing; sacrifice 
in a good cause is noble, but self-sacrifice is meaning- 
less; pity is one thing, but self-pity is quite another. 
Making “‘self’? conscious is always awkward. What 
we really mean by the word “self-sacrifice” is con- 
tained in neither of these words, for the feeling of 
sacrifice indicates the lack of total interest and devo- 
tion. What we really mean when we speak of self- 
sacrifice in the interest of a large cause is the substi- 
tution of the interests of the larger selfhood for those 
of the smaller self.’ 


7On social nature of the self, see Cooley, Park, Bernard, etc., in 
Bibliography. 
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In terms of living 


LOYALTY, DEVOTION, CONSECRATION. SELF-SACRIFICE 


mean that one— 
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accepts definite responsibility in missionary work by 
planning for it, by giving money, by sending gifts, by 
friendliness and hospitality. 

remembers other peoples and the cause of world-minded- 
ness and world-service in his devotional life. 

keeps up some personal contact with members of other 
races or with backward peoples, usually through church 
projects. 

has the habit of regular giving for social causes. 

believes that the task on which missions are engaged, 
whether viewed from a spiritual, a moral, or an educa- 
tional standpoint, has possibilities that are nothing less 
than challenging. 

believes that if any man would be first, let him first be 
the servant of all. 

stands behind the chairman in any worthwhile work 
which he wishes to accomplish. 

is devoted to the cause of social improvement, not to 
his relation to it; that is to say, he is interested in the 
cause, not in the dignity it gives him. 

is really loyal; that is, he is more than devoted to the 
cause; he is, rather, identified with it so that there is no 
feeling of sacrifice. 

believes that “‘socialization’”’ and “‘individualization”’ are 
correlative aspects of one common process. 


9. PROPHETIC VISION 
Significance and definition of prophetic vision. 


‘Without vision the people perish.’? In a changing 
world, with everchanging needs, calling for new duties 
and new methods, there is the need of vision, sensi- 
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tiveness to new possibilities, foresight, and progres- 
siveness on the part of supporters of missions. A 
large part of the difficulty with missions in various 
denominations has been due to lack of vision on the 
part of the leadership and inability to catch the new 
social spirit in religion and the meaning of democracy 
in social service. Leaders in a religious movement 
cannot stand still in a growing world; they must think 
ahead; they must see new possibilities; they must 
see new goals and devise new methods of reaching 
them. 

Prophetic vision means keenness in seeing the signs 
of the times, in seeing new interpretations, in seeing 
the opening of new opportunities and the desirability 
of new methods. There is in missions a need of those 
who can see the values of schools and social research, 
of those who can see that there must be a utilization 
of the social sciences as the handmaidens of religion. 
Each year brings new needs, new opportunities, 
and new ways of doing good. Jesus and the proph- 
ets were ahead of their times—so must be the 
efficient Christian. The cause of missions often 
suffers because only a few can see the need of certain 
matters which are essential but not gaudy in 
appearance. : 

Life is essentially a series of ‘‘emerging events,” a 
creative experience, characterized by novelty. This 
“novelty”? and creativity may not be large in bulk 
compared with the experience of the past, but it is 
exceedingly important. It is the growing tip of life 
that cuts into the future. Sensitiveness to new pos- 
sibilities is the main source of progress.® 


8 See Bibliography on Education for a Changing World. 
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In terms of living 


PROPHETIC VISION, SENSITIVENESS TO NEW POSSIBILI- 
TIES, FORESIGHT, PROGRESSIVENESS 


mean that one— 


t believes in a scientific statesmanship. 

2 can see the needs of to-morrow in missions. 

3 can see trends. 

4 can see new needs not readily seen by the majority. 

5 develops a willingness to back up to the extent of his 
ability a movement in China or Mexico if its principles 
are Christian and progressive. 

6 sees the importance of making the right impression on 

leaders in other lands residing here as students. 

is not stereotyped in his idea of service; for instance, 

sees the need of schools. 

8 does not follow blindly in progressive movements with- 
out criticizing them. 

9 does not throw over all the good in old methods because 
some attractive new ones appear on the horizon. 

10 is foresighted not only in the sense of being far-sighted, 

in seeing goals ahead, but in the sense of seeing mediate 

steps and the need of reconstructing present methods to 
reach the goals. 

is not merely a visionary. His ideals are reconstructive 

ones. 

12 lives as in a changing world, ever sensitive to new pos- 

sibilities. 


~ 
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to. MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


Significance and definition of missionary spirit. 
No great altruistic movement can succeed merely as a 
cold proposition. ‘There must be in it the urgency of 
great importance. Missionary work must be a re- 
sponse to the command of Jesus, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world and proclaim the gospel of the Kingdom of God.”’ 
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Many feel that missions is a social program. It is, 
but it is also a religious program. That is, there is 
back of it the great religious passion for the coming 
of the Kingdom of God and the great religious belief 
in the reality of values and the dignity of personality. 
To those who are sensitive enough to feel the needs 
that exist in the world to-day there is a great chal- 
lenge. It is the function of religious education to 
develop what is often called a missionary-minded 
church; that is, a church full of zeal for world service, 
a church which realizes that its purpose is social re- 
construction. 

A person who has the missionary spirit is genuinely 
religious, is enthusiastic, feels that there is an urgency 
which calls for his greatest efforts, and has a passion 
for human welfare, which spurs him on. 

It is evident that there is danger of zeal without 
light. The chief duty of the man or woman who is 
conscious of the urgency of any task is to get off and 
look at it from a distance, to see if it represents all 
that it should. A second chief duty of the enthusiast 
is to turn his eyes inward to see if he is as single- 
minded as he thinks he is. A zeal that is worthy is 
worthy of intelligent guidance. The good life is one 
that is motivated by love and guided by intelligence. 
In the words of Socrates, ‘‘The unexamined life is not 
worth living.”’ 


In terms of living 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT, RELIGIOUSNESS 


mean that one— 
1 believes that there is something so valuable in the life of 
Jesus that he feels compelled to share it with others. 
2 has passionate affection for and devotion to the values 
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of his own religion combined with a sympathetic recep- 
tivity to values in other groups. 

voluntarily chooses and voluntarily keeps the great at- 
tainment of a living consciousness of God. 

is in touch with a spiritual power that makes life vic- 
torious against passion and self-will. 

can say: ‘‘I seek only to help men to see Christ as he was, 
and spoke and is. I try to exhibit his excellence, his 
betterness, his way of life.” 

believes that the greatest Personality in the universe is 
ever joining with us in our effort to know his will. 

heeds Jesus’ words, “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me.” 

cultivates a spirit of helpfulness and faithfulness with a 
prayer at all times in his heart. 

feels the inevitable impulsion that arises from expe- 
riencing the priceless treasure that is found in Jesus 
Christ. 

has the conviction that the character and sufficiency of 
our God is the ultimate foundation for a faith large 
enough to reconstruct a world. | 
believes that the world is supernatural in a sense that 
has never been ascribed to the natural, that it presents 
unlimited possibilities for achievement, adventure, 
beauty, and shared experience. 

has a humble but compelling desire to help the people 
of the world as much as possible—a “passion for 
humanity.” 

believes in and acts upon the command, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel.” 

believes that ‘‘Jesus must be the center and rallying 
point in the missionary movement.” 

has a sense of wholeness, an exalted feeling of unity with 
all existence, a reverential and sympathetic identifica- 
tion of the self with the larger social self. ‘‘For me, to 
live is Christ.” 
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It. STEWARDSHIP 


Significance and definition of stewardship. Stew- 
ardship is a distinctly religious and highly social 
idea. It means that all one’s possessions and abilities 
are held in trusteeship. It is a humble recognition of 
the fact that we have not achieved our gifts of per- 
sonality, intelligence, ability, wealth, merely through 
our own efforts, but that we do rely upon a Providence 
of whose bounty we are recipients. No pride of race 
and possession, no domineering attitude or haughti- 
ness of spirit, is consonant with this fundamental re- 
ligious idea. 

A person who acts as a steward is one who does not 
consider that the ability he has or the influence he 
wields, or the money he handles, is his own to do with 
as he pleases for his own selfish purposes, but that it 
is his as a gift from God and humanity as a sacred 
trust, and that he is in duty bound to use it as God’s 
gift, for the greatest good of the children of God. With 
such a person service comes first, profits second, duties 
first, self-gratification second. As someone has very 
well stated it, ‘‘He does not consider how much of his 
money he will give to God, but how much of God’s 
money he will use for himself.”” Stewardship is an 
idea that should apply to all life, as well as to the 
field of missions. The idea when made central in 
one’s thinking brings with it a balanced vision and an 
attitude of humility and fairness. Our competitive 
and individualistic world is very much in need of this 
ideal. 

The person who is controlled by the idea of obliga- 
tion and trusteeship will be characterized by the 
following attitudes and activities. 
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In terms of living 


STEWARDSHIP, SENSE OF OBLIGATION, SERVICE 


mean that one— 
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considers his obligations to others, and this sense of 
obligation controls his management of things, money, 
energy, and the use of his position. 

acts as a trustee, using what he has for the best possible 
good as he sees it. 

feels responsibility for everyone who works with him 
or is dependent upon him. He does not feel that be- 
cause he owns goods, he has a right to do as he pleases 
with them. 

does not keep everything for himself. 

does not charge as much as he can. 

regards his ability, life, wealth, as the gift of God, of his 
ancestors, of his civilization, and makes the best use of 
it for the good of all. 

gives to missions what proportion of his income or ability 
he thinks he should contribute, other obligations con- 
sidered. 

is careful to survey the whole situation in order to be 
able to do the most good. 

has a thoughtful, reverent attitude toward human wel- 
fare and works for it. Sees the chief product of coal 
mines, aS miners, not coal. 

appreciates the values of the religious heritage he has 
received and regards it as his duty to pass it on to others, 
that is, he is desirous of sharing the good of his religion 
with other people. 

has the attitude that he owns nothing in his own right. 
It is his to dispense for the greatest good. This includes 
his own good also. 

carries his ideal of stewardship into practice consistently 
and sincerely, and tries to cultivate in others the stew- 
ardship ideal. 
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13 believes that the great and powerful nations have duties 
and obligations to the weaker peoples. 

14 has a sense of gratitude expressing itself in service. 

15 believes it possible to see that every foreign student in 
this country has contact with the best type of American 
home and introduces them. 


12. IMAGINATION 


Significance and definition of imagination. Im- 
agination may be regarded as an ethical duty. Jesus 
severely blamed those who would not see, who shut 
their eyes to the things that were before them. Im- 
agination might be called the willingness and ability 
to see needs at a distance. A man who suffers when 
he sees another drop from starvation in the street, 
but has no feelings of compassion when he knows that 
thousands across the sea in China or India are in a 
similar condition, is ‘making distance an excuse for 
failure to see a moral obligation. The program of 
world service needs imagination. One of the difficult 
tasks of missionary education is that of making people 
see the needs of other people remote from them. 
While no one would refuse food to a hungry man at 
his own table, the great majority of people will not 
diminish even their unnecessary expenditures when they 
know that on the other side of the city or of the globe 
there are people in the most dire need. 

Imagination, that is, the ability to picture social 
conditions at a distance, is a necessity if missions are 
to be supported generously or if international appre- 
ciation is to be attained. It cannot be too emphati- 
cally stated that imagination is not simply an intel- 
lectual virtue; it is largely a moral virtue, which we 
can have if we want it and practice it. Psychologists 
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know that the saying, ‘‘Out of sight, out of mind” 
may mean that in order not to be bothered we deliber- 
ately shut our eyes. 

Missionary work will always be at a disadvantage 
as long as people are only appealed to by actual vision. 
Ideas and information must take the place of sight. 
There is a certain progress which should be attained 
by all supporters of missions, a progress from actual 
sight to mental pictures and from mental pictures to a 
sense of duty based on facts. This holds not only 
with respect to imagination as a basis of missionary 
support, but as a basis of appreciation and good will. 
To the child, the tracks of a railroad actually become 
smaller in the distance, but to the adult with a devel- 
oped imagination, they are the same in the distance 
as they are near by. Human needs should not appear 
less because of distance. 


In terms of living 
IMAGINATION 
means that one— 

I envisages world needs and conditions. 

2 enters into the life of missionaries and the people among 
whom they live. 

3 is able to make missionary facts vivid and vital to him- 
self and to others. 

4 has the capacity vividly to appreciate human need. 

s has a mind filled with mental pictures of other lands and 
people. 

6 has imagination enough to comprehend conditions 
across the sea as well as those nearer home. 

7 gives to foreign missions as well as to home missions. 

8 has social imagination not only in the sense of seeing, in 
his mind’s eye, conditions at a distance, but in the sense 
of human understanding in individual cases. 

9 has sufficient background to “comprehend with.” 
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13. PRACTICALITY 


Significance and definition of practicality. Prac- 
ticality in missionary work means ability to get down 
to business and get something done, the ability to 
deal with present situations as they are, to work with 
limited conditions and with ordinary people. The 
practical person is not necessarily one who has lost his 
desire to have ideal conditions or one who has no 
prophetic vision, for to have ideals and to know where 
one is going is essential to practical efficiency. The 
practical person must have a vision, but he must also 
be able to deal with present situations in such a way 
as to make his vision come true. The present situa- 
tion is really all we have to work with; progress means 
improving it. There is the man who merely wishes for 
heaven and spends his life in romantic dreams, and 
there is the other man who wishes for heaven also, 
but who gets busy and makes a heaven out of earth. 
The adaptation of means to ends is the essence of 
practicality. 

Practicality means also directness in finding what 
are the essential things to be done and doing them. 
A person may seem practical who is wasting his 
time on the wrong problems, or who is working in a 
very “‘practical’’ way to the wrong ends. Sometimes 
the man who seems most impractical to a certain type 
of mind is really the most practical. Tagore says, 
‘‘Gods laugh when the busy river calls the cloud an 
impractical dream.” The difficulty with a great 
many so-called practical people is that they are headed 
in the wrong direction. As was said, both vision and 
ability to put things through are necessary. 

Practicality needs to be_understood in the light of 
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its relation to other qualities. Practicality without 
sympathy is merely mechanism; without loyalty it 
is selfishness; without prophetic vision it is busyness; 
without the scientific attitude it is bungling, and 
without appreciation and good will it is defeat as 
far aS missions is concerned. Very briefly, practi- 
cality means the efficient utilizing of the present 
situation so as to make a better future situation, the 
taking of one definite step after another until an ideal 
is reached. The ideal and the real should be one and 
continuous. 


In terms of living 
PRACTICALITY, EFFICIENCY, CO-OPERATION 


mean that one— 


believes in action as well as in emotion, and thought. 

2 believes in practice as well as in theory; is not merely 
academic in his views and interests. 

3 would rather go ahead and do something than argue. 

4 discovers essentials, and works for them in the most 
efficient way. 

5s is sufficiently well informed to know what he is 
about. 

6 is able to get along with other people in a way that makes 

work run smoothly. 

is able in a human situation to drop part of his plans for 

the time being, in order to get help from others. 

proceeds toward his ideal step by step, in the concrete, 
instead of making futile mental leaps ahead; is not 
merely a dreamer. 

9 does not neglect practical opportunities, such as gaining 
the understanding and respect of the foreign student 
who goes back to his own country with his impres- 
sions. 

10 keeps in close touch with missionary endeavor. 
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Ii is not only interested in spiritual values, but in the pro- 
motion of health and economic happiness. 

12 considers his gifts. Does not try to do what he is unfit 
to do. 


14. COURAGE 


Significance and definition of courage. When 
courage fails, all fails. There is in missions, as there 
is in any other field, the need for fortitude. Altruistic 
work probably calls for more courage than other work. 
There is the need of courage to tackle the new, to 
walk the steep paths which the majority do not 
tread, and to stick to a discouraging job. 

The person who has the quality of courage is able 
to do the hard and unpopular thing, to stick to a task 
when it takes longer than he thinks it ought to, to per- 
sist doggedly in his duties, and to hold things together 
when the vacillating let go. On the whole, there is a 
great need for strong and determined characters, who 
are not afraid to face big tasks and carry them through. 


In terms of living 
COURAGE, SELF-RELIANCE, PERSISTENCE 


mean that one— 


realizes the indispensableness of sacrifice. 

lives the things*he would like to teach the foreigner. 
does not fear to undertake new projects. 

does not talk constantly of the impossibility of doing 
this or that. 

sticks to a worthy task when others back out. 

is not discouraged when things seem to move slowly. 
only works harder when few people help or encourage 
him. 

when one plan fails tries another. 

is conscious of the value of his aims. 
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15. FAITH 


Significance and definition of faith. Faith is 
a decidedly important quality, but must always be 
considered in relationship to other traits. Without 
the scientific attitude, it may be credulity; without un- 
derstanding it may be superstition, and without prac- 
ticality it may be futility. 

One should not only have faith in God, but in his 
own resources, in the value of the work he is doing, 
and in the ultimate redeemability of human nature. 
It is somewhat easy for certain people to have faith 
in God, but it seems quite hard for them to have 
faith in people. 

Faith is often thought of as the opposite of knowl- 
edge; this is a mistake, for faith is based on knowl- 
edge. Faith in the wrong thing is no credit to any- 
one. Because of the necessity in life of going ahead, 
faith becomes necessary as a leap in what seems to 
be the right direction, and the attitude that things 
are coming out all right is very often a means of mak- 
ing them come out all right.2 As someone has said, 
the man who can do what is possible demands an ordi- 
nary salary, but the man who by faith can saan gL 
the impossible, is almost beyond price.’ 

The genius in human relations is he who can inspire 
trust. Jesus asked men to believe in him, and they 
did believe in him. And he believed in them. Ex- 
perience has taught us that belief in the fundamental 
possibility of goodness in people is justified. It may 
be said that the faith people have in each other is the 
test of civilization. Faith is one of the conditions of 
peace, individual and social. 


®See William James, Pragmatism; and Problems of Philosophy. 
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In terms of living 
FAITH 
means that one— 


1 realizes that his tasks are too large to clear off with his 
own strength and opens his eyes to the resources that 
are in God. 

2 is not always saying that this or that is impossible. 

3 does not dwell primarily upon man’s defects but upon 
his potential promise. 

4 believes not only in God but in people. 

5 believes in the earnestness and good faith of his de- 
nominational leaders. 

6 depends upon God’s help, but also uses his own ability. 

» keeps before him the vision of the Kingdom of God. 

8 believes in the possibilities of the backward races. 

9 is confident that religious ideals, such as love and peace, 
will finally triumph, and intends to make them triumph. 

10 adds to his faith understanding and the scientific method. 


16. GENEROSITY 


Significance and definition of generosity. The 
realization of need should lead to effort. Generosity 
is the logical result of good will and appreciation. It 
has been well stated that if there are no contributions, 
some serious questions need to be asked about mission- 
ary education. The falling off in the support of a 
worthy cause is usually an indication of poor educa- 
tion in that cause. The more education, the more 
contributions there should be to a good cause, and 
the fewer contributions there should be to a poor 
one. 

As long as missionary work stands for a mutual 
sharing of values and a democratic, brotherly, and just 
attitude in giving help where it is needed, it merits 
the support of all church members. 
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Generosity may be expressed in numerous ways: by 
financial contributions, by the performance of serv- 
ice of various kinds, such as doing missionary work, 
entertaining missionaries, or serving in local or na- 
tional missionary societies. There are opportunities 
for generosity suited to all conditions and to all ages. 
Since money is always needed insupport of an insti- 
tution, and since it is a symbol of value, training in 
giving to missions is highly desirable. 

Two facts need to be borne in mind. The first is 
that missions is not the only cause that makes demands 
upon one’s time and ability; there are a multitude of 
good causes, educational, research, social, health, 
political and others, and all of these need specially in- 
terested supporters. The fact remains, however, that 
in any national or international scheme of missions, 
all of these interests should be represented. Mem- 
bership in a church usually presupposes that one will 
choose to do the benevolent work of the world through 
the organizations of the church. Of course there is 
always the possibility that other organizations or 
foundations will do the same work better than the 
church is doing it. If this is the case, then some more 
questions should be raised. ‘The second fact which 
should be borne in mind is that generosity, like all 
other qualities, is not unitary. If there were a gener- 
alized generosity, it would most certainly lead to 
personal poverty. People are givers in particular 
respects and with reference to particular causes. Train- 
ing in generosity for missions needs, therefore, to be 
specific. In making generosity an aim it is well to 
regard it in the light of the other qualities listed, some 
of which enhance it and others of which limit it. 
Being generous means being ready and willing to give 
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whole-heartedly of one’s substance and ability for 
causes that are worthy of support. 


In terms of living 


GENEROSITY 
means that one— 

1 gives regularly to missions according to his ability. 

2 contributes of his time and ability to an extent which 
could be called generous. 

3 undertakes the support of some definite cause or propor- 
tion of the work of home or foreign missions. 

4 does his or her share in the work of the missionary or- 
ganization to which he or she belongs, whether in the 
local church or in a state or national organization. 

5 puts missions in one’s budget of personal expenses. 

6 is not merely moved emotionally by the world’s need, 
but seeks to meet it as far as he is able by his gifts. 

7 says Yes rather than No whenever possible. 

8 has the larger generosity, that is, toward the kingdom 
of God rather than toward institutions; refuses to have 
his effort and money wasted by inefficiency. 

9 regards missionary organization as an instrument. Does 
not confuse instruments with aims. 


~ 


17. GENUINENESS 


Significance and definition of genuineness. The 
word “‘genuineness’”’ is here used in the sense of 
downright sincerity, honesty, whole-heartedness, and 
singleness of purpose. It is a fundamental trait of 
personality in any sphere, but is especially desirable 
in religious work. 

A sincere character is literally one without veneer. 
In the cities of the ancient world, the furniture dealers 
used to stain basswood and cover it with wax in order 
to make it look like real mahogany. Where there was 
a piece of the genuine wood in the article, it was cus- 
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tomary to leave the wax off and to paste on a little | 
label with the words “sine sera” (without wax). From 
this we probably get our English word ‘“‘sincere.” A 
sincere character is one in which there is no deception, 
in which there are openness and honesty. 

Genuineness is not often attained, even in the best 
people. With proper education, however, and with 
sufficient training in the habits that characterize 
“insight,” a large amount of genuineness may be 
hoped for. There are many people who, to all ap- 
pearances, are interested in a cause, but who, through 
change of office or disappointment of some sort, are 
seen to be persons who are interested in a cause to _ 
the extent that it affords them an opportunity to use 
their powers and to shine as leaders. One has often 
seen people who cannot work unless they are prominent. 
One has often seen people also who insist on holding 
office in spite of poor qualifications. It is common 
also to see others who fool themselves into thinking 
that they are altruistic, merely because they are in 
altruistic work, while in reality they may be making. 
missionary work or other church duties a ‘‘compensa- 
tion’’ for disappointment elsewhere.’° 

It is extremely hard, if not impossible, to camouflage 
character. There are so many obscure and uncon- 
sclous signs which reveal motives that no intelligent 
person can be long deceived. Insincerity, with its at- 
tendant pride, will out. If this fact were better known, 
people would be compelled to look more carefully to 
their inner motives. For instance, if one is ever so 
secretly proud and regards others with contempt, 
others sense it, perhaps inarticulately, as an attack 


10 See Bagby, Hart, Hadfield, etc., on “‘insight’’ and ‘‘compensation.” 
Bibliography. 
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upon their feeling of worth. Modest actions will not 
completely cover insincerity. Spiritual phraseology 
will not cover it. The unconscious utterance, even 
the public prayer, reveal it. Children, dogs, and 
sometimes even intoxicated people are quick to openly 
resent insincerity. Others detect it but are too dis- 
creet to talk about it. It is extremely unwise to sup- 
pose that the intelligent “heathen” do not see through 
it also. Sometimes the most vain man is the one 
who is “‘called of God’’ to convert the heathen and to 
enlighten the ignorant. 

All of us at a very early age learn to put on a social 
mask which will make us look well in the eyes of 
others.’ So constant is the education along this line 
that no one escapes it. Insight is the ability to get 
behind this mask in ourselves, a practice which is 
highly desirable in that it gives us not only humility 
and tolerance, but an understanding of human nature. 
The average man among his equals pretends to be 
something he is not. So prevalent is the desire for 
prestige that the poet Milton calls it “‘the last infirmity 
of noble mind.”’ 

Sincerity is a beautiful word, but it too needs situa- 
tions. Like loyalty, faith, and love, it may be linked 
to misguided purposes. No one doubts the sincerity 
of the Moslem hordes, but we are quite as sincere in 
being glad that Charles Martel beat them back from 
Europe. Sincerity must be linked with other quali- 
ties such as open-mindedness. When it is linked to 
bigotry, it makes confusion worse confounded. When 
it assumes a value in itself apart from the love of man- © 
kind, it becomes crude, and the sincere person becomes 
the boor. The pleasant assumed interest, the ugly 


11 See Freud, Ego and Id. 
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truth left unsaid—these things are the shock ab- 
sorbers which are part of the technique of pleasant 
social relations. 

- As a religious virtue sincerity is absolute. This is 
said in full knowledge of the fact that in religion as 
well as in art the so-called expert is likely to be a 
pretender. Because of this temptation genuineness 
must be stressed in religious work. 


In terms of living 
GENUINENESS 
means that one— 


does not say one thing and mean another. 

2 is single-minded in his devotion to missions. 

3 does not undertake an altruistic work mainly as a means 

of social recognition. 

is humble and willing to work unnoticed if necessary. 

s strives to face all the facts and deal with them unbiased 
by self-interest. 

6 is open and above-board. 

» has “insight,” that is, is critical of his own motives and 
purposes. 

8 lives and acts as in the sight of God. 

9 does not pretend in his emotions or in his actions. 

ro tries to understand himself thoroughly, then tries to im- 

prove himself. Is not satisfied to say, “Yes, I am 

selfish.” 

is ethically genuine; does not hide behind ‘‘principles”’ 

and rules, but considers each problem unique and tries to 

solve it in the interests of the largest possible good. Does 
not use laws and rules as a mask for real morality. 

12 believes that ideals should stand for conduct. Is im- 
patient of ideals like generosity and charity when they 
are substitutes for a square deal. 

13 accepts the inevitable responsibility for his acts. 
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18. ENTHUSIASM 


Significance and definition of enthusiasm. No 
missionary work will succeed without enthusiasm. If 
a cause is worth while, it is worth being enthusiastic 
about. A person who has this trait in missionary 
work will radiate his interest so that it will be shared 
by others, will do more than his share, and will keep 
up a high level of effort. Enthusiasm has even greater 
social value than individual value. The efficiency of 
an organization depends upon its morale even more 
than the efficiency of an individual. 

Enthusiasm is not so much a cause as it is a result 
of great interest and energy. This in reality is what 
is desired. An enthusiasm based on democratic asso- 
ciation is more stable than one based on leadership 
and regimentation.’” The more democratic mission- 
ary work is, the more steady will be its enthusiasm. 


In terms of living 
ENTHUSIASM 
means that one— 


1 causes his enthusiasm to permeate the group. 

2 knows that if God in his essential being is characterized 
by forthgoing, serving love, this necessarily must de- 
termine the character which is progressively incarnated 
in us. 

3 believes that Christians are in the world only to do the 
impossible in the strength of God. 

4 realizes that the Kingdom’ s battlefront is where he is, 
that it demands the price of vigilance in maintaining 
himself at his very best. 


12'Trotter makes mention of this in connection with the last war. 
The morale of the democracies seemed to be more elastic and enduring 
than that of the autocracies. 
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5 gets others interested in missionary work by the con- 
tagion of his spirit. . 
6 does more than just his share. 
7 does not throw cold water on suggestions of earnest 
people. 
19. JUSTICE 


Significance and definition of justice. Justice 
is a fundamental ideal. It is more desired by the 
majority of mankind than love or sympathy. Unless 
love and sympathy carry with them justice, in the 
sense of fair dealing and fair reward, they are posi- 
tively distasteful. 

Justice should be prominent in any type of social 
work. Charity should be looked upon as a method 
of doing social justice. The sending of missionaries 
and teachers abroad should likewise be looked upon 
as an act of social justice. The Lady Bountiful 
attitude which is directed toward the unfortunate 
should be changed to the attitude of indignation 
against untoward social conditions which have de- 
prived certain groups of their share of life’s goods. 
If help is given thus as a matter of social justice, 
rather than as charity, it does not impoverish the 
spirit of those who receive. As was said in another 
connection, charity is out of date among thinking 
people; the doing of social justice must take its place. 
While this ideal is not yet a political one, it should cer- 
tainly be a religious one. Love in addition to justice 
is Christian. Love as a sentiment without justice 
is heathen. 

The retributive and palliative idea of justice has 
been overemphasized. Social justice means social 
correction rather than social patchwork. Men hate 
welfare work because it so often does not go to the 
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root of a difficulty. Settlement houses will not take 
the place of economic reform. Kindergartens will 
not take the place of mothers who work in factories. 
Unless a person has the larger social viewpoint, that i is, 
sees the whole situation, he cannot be just. 

A little indignation inaread of pity is a good ac- 
companiment of justice. No man has a right to pity 
India unless he is also boiling over with rage at the 
inroads of the factory system there with its accom- 
panying degradation of life for the sake of goods. 
No man has a right to undertake a charity for work- 
ingmen who does not vividly feel the need of proper 
wages and standards of living, security and the stabili- 
zation of employment, hours of work which leave time 
and strength for culture, co-operation, brotherhood, 
and respect. The old narrow conception of justice, 
which did very well as a control in the smaller face-to- 
face communities, is inadequate in our modern complex 
social order. There is need to-day for new standards 
adapted to the control of life in a complex civilization. 


In terms of living 
JUSTICE 


means that one— 


believes that international policies should secure as far 
as possible equal justice for all races. 

2 believes that the spirit of Christian brotherliness can 
remove any unjust barrier of trade, color, or creed. 

sees that his ideal of love includes justice. 

avoids charity, but does justice instead. 

encourages a fair distribution of the world’s goods. 

does not try to do mechanical justice, such as an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but instead interprets 
justice as a practical effort to benefit society and each 
individual as far as possible. 
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7 is willing to take his share of work and duties. 

8 is careful of his criticisms, being sure they are fair and 
helpful. 

9g does not demand as much of people of small ability as 

» he does of people of large ability. 

10 believes that an increase of advantage of any kind car- 
ries with it additional obligations to use one’s powers 
for the good of others. 

tz does not feel that our civilization is all right simply be-~ 
cause he is getting a fair share of goods. 

12 believes in the “‘social creed of the churches’ (q.v.). 

13 believes in the Golden Rule and practices it. 

14 is critical of any economic arrangement which does not 
provide the maximum of economic justice. 


20. UNDERSTANDING 


Significance and _ definition of understanding. 
Understanding can hardly be called a trait of char- 
acter, and yet there is a sense in which it is. To try 
to do missionary work without undertaking to gain 
sufficient information so that one’s work may be 
intelligent and fruitful is unethical. 

There are certain items of information which all 
claiming to have education in missions should have. 
There are other items of information which those who 
specialize in any department of endeavor should have. 
It would be quite impossible to list in this section all the 
specific items of information which should be taught, 
but an indication of the broad outlines is given. 


In terms of living 
UNDERSTANDING, KNOWLEDGE 


mean that one— 
1 keeps up to date by reading the best books. 
2 subscribes to worth-while missionary literature and 
magazines. 


3 
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keeps in touch with people who can give him reliable 
information. 

knows how to make investigations about missionary 
problems. 

knows where to get reliable anthropological, sociological, 
and political information when questions calling for such 
information come up. 

has knowledge of customs, history, and geography of 
other peoples. 

has knowledge of literature including folk tales of other 
peoples. 

has knowledge sufficiently extensive to eliminate preju- 
dice’ 

has a growing interest in other races in this country and 
abroad. 

knows how to distribute his gifts wisely. 

has at least general information about the great world 
religions and their principles. 

has a good knowledge of the Bible. 

knows something about the contributions of other races 
to civilization. 

has a general knowledge of the history of missions at 
home and abroad, and particularly the history since 
1800. 

is acquainted with the best means and methods in mis- 
sionary work. 

is acquainted with the missionary work and organiza- 
tion of his own denomination. 

knows how funds are distributed in the field of missionary 
endeavor. 

knows what his own church’s share is per capita. 

knows the work and aims of modern missionary educa- 
tion movements. 

knows the values and contributions of Christianity. 
would have a fair standing in a test on general missionary 
information. 

is aware of the differences of opinion on missions to-day. 
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23 knows some things that are wrong in missions. 

24 understands ethical issues involved in world economic 
problems. 

2% knows what the racial prejudices and grievances are 
to-day. 

26 knows concrete facts about particular missionary fields. 

27 has scientific information on race differences and their 
significance. 

28 has appreciation of the present renaissance of nationalism 
and popular rule. 

29 knows enough about foreign peoples to truly appreciate 
and respect them. 

30 knows enough about the needs of mission fields to make 
him give liberally. 

31 has a mind that will not dupe itself or be duped by others. 
Has a healthy skepticism toward propaganda. 

32 knows that people who profit by institutions easily 
think of them as necessary. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Select three people who are best qualified to speak on 
the subject matter of this chapter, and ask them the follow- 
ing questions: (a) What are the objectives of missionary 
education for local church schools? (b) Think of an indi- 
vidual whom you regard as a good example of the kind of 
person missionary education ought to turn out. Tell why 
you approve of him; that is, describe him in terms of his 
traits of character, and in terms of what he does; (c) Think 
of an individual without giving his name whom you regard 
as an undesirable product of missionary education. What 
are some of the things he does that displease you? Take at 
least half an hour but not more than an hour for each inter- 
view. Write down everything the person says in his own 
words. Arrange this material in terms of ideals and actions. 

2. Visit one or two peace societies, such as The American 
Association for International Conciliation, 407 West 117th 
Street, New York City; American School Citizenship 
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League, 405 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass.; American 
Peace Society, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.; Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; Committee to Outlaw War, 76 
West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.; Fellowship of Youth for 
Peace, 396 Broadway, New York City; League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, 6 East 36th Street, New York 
City; National Council for the Prevention of War, 532 17th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; your own church Board 
of Education. If it is not possible to visit one or two of 
these organizations, write to them, asking them to state the 
objectives of peace education as far as they can. 

3. Go through the list of objectives carefully, adding any 
others which may occur to you, or which you have derived 
through interviews. 

4. Take one of the objectives and translate it into terms 
suitable for a class of boys and girls in which you are in- 
terested. Give the age of the class. 

5. vee the volumes of the Religious Education Magazine 
on the subject of religious education and world-mindedness. 

6. Interview some foreigner or a member of a different 
race and get his viewpoint as to what the objectives of mis- 
sionary education ought to be. 

7. “Tf a thing or act is useful for a purpose it is good. The 
good is relative to social purposes.’’ Is this true? Why? 
or why not? 

8. Read Gandhi, Sermon on the Sea, or the Address of 
Wilson on the Fourteen Points. 

9. Go through the files of ‘‘The World To-morrow’ and 
derive from it objectives on world-mindedness. 

10. Use several units of these objectives as a test of edu- 
cational practice in your local church. Criticize outcomes 
and processes, personal and social, on the basis of these 
standards and report your findings; finally carrying a recom- 
mendation to your church-school board (a class project in- 
volving survey procedures). 
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11. Ideals derive part of their validity from social insti- 
tutions and arrangements. In order that these ideals may 
function more freely, what institutional changes would you 
suggest? That is, how would society have to be changed to 
properly function these ideals? What ‘“‘social reorganiza- 
tion’? would you suggest? (See first three pages of next 
chapter.) 

12. Asa summary for this chapter illustrate the important 
points under each section (a class project.) 


CHAPTER VI 
COUNTERACTING TENDENCIES 


THE objectives given in the last chapter—brother- 
liness, the large group consciousness, open-minded- 
ness, tolerance, progressiveness, genuineness, and 
generosity—when properly organized and made effec- 
tive by social and economic arrangements and in- 
stitutions, may produce, not simply an absence of 
conflict, but a challenging pattern of social improve- 
ment capable of utilizing every heroic tendency of 
human nature. 

There is another group of tendencies—fear, pug- 
nacity, suspicion, vainglory, narrow herd loyalty, 
credulity, economic greed, love of soil, love of power— 
which, unless they are humanized and moralized, 
just as surely produce, under other arrangements, social 
disintegration, reaching its extreme in war. 

Every real life situation presents a complex of 
these social and anti-social tendencies and_possi- 
bilities, some making for that fine sharing of the 
varied values of life within the group and between 
groups, for which and by which society exists, and 
others making for social limitation. 

The virtues and the social order. Our educational 
problem is clearly one of building up the social ten- 
dencies and counteracting the unsocial ones. But 
our problem is more than this; it includes the organi- 
zation of these elements of human nature into con- 
structive patterns. Human elements—virtues, ideals, 
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and passions—do not function apart from social set- 
tings, and desirability or undesirability in these ele- 
ments depends upon their relation to these social 
settings. The virtues subserve social purposes. Re- 
verse the social purposes and there is a reversal of 
the virtues. That is to say, where variety and sharing 
are no longer social aims the values of the elements 
contributing to them are reversed. In dealing with the 
enemy every virtue mentioned in the first paragraph 
of this chapter—large group consciousness, generosity, 
truthfulness, fraternity—becomes wrong and those who 
hold these ideals are called conscientious objectors and 
treated accordingly; and the counteracting tendencies 
—narrow herd loyalty, hate, deceit—become right, 
and those who hold them are called patriots. 

There is no more illuminating illustration of the 
relation of morals to social aims than this absolute 
reversal of ethical standards in war. “In war a lie is 
a virtue; to doubt a lie is a misdemeanor; and to 
tell the truth is a crime.’”’ In war we have a double 
standard of morality, one for those within the group, 
another for those outside. It is this protean nature 
of right and wrong, as they subserve whole or limited 
social objectives, that creates a problem. It is thus 
that in a divided society the teaching of Jesus, “‘Love 
your enemies,’ seems irrational. Our problem is 
clearly not one of personal standards alone, but also 
of the social organization upon which the validity of 
these standards depends! But for their derived good- 
ness the unsocial tendencies would not exist and 
there would be no problem. Jesus recognized this and 
set up, in addition to personal virtues, a social ideal. 

If we are to have the kind of society we desire, 
two things are therefore necessary: (1) the reorgani- 
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zation of our institutions into a positive pattern of 
social improvement on a world-wide scale as a set- 
ting for the functioning of social ideals, and (2) the 
humanizing of the elements of human nature. Un- 
social tendencies must be counteracted, both in society 
as social patterns, and in individuals as character 
tendencies. There is a dual problem. Since there is a 
situation-response relationship existing between social 
organization and ethical elements, the improvement 
of social organization has a bearing upon the satis- 
factory functioning of ethical standards; and the 
improvement of ethical standards in turn has a salu- 
tary effect upon social organization. We may start 
at either end, but both elements in the relationship 
must be considered. 

Peace as a problem of reconstruction. Under the 
first point comes the problem of a divided society— 
and we take this problem not merely because it is the 
negative of the aim of missionary education represent- 
ing a counteracting social condition, but because it is 
a problem of the first importance to missions. 

The problem of peace is none other than the social 
reorganization spoken of. There are no simple and 
easy roads to it. Methods of pacifism which leave 
political and economic arrangements as they are, un- 
touched and unaffected, and regard peace as a problem 
apart, are unforgivably stupid, for they lead to a No 
Man’s Land between peace and war. War has its 
values—it is at least heroic. The only moral sub- 
stitute for war is a heroic peace, a social and economic 
reorganization in which there will be a utilization of 
the elements of human nature in a constructive way.! 

1If we pulled together as much to put over a siege of peace as we 


do a spell of war, we would be sitting pretty. But we can’t hardly wait 
for a war to end to start taking it out on each other. Will Rogers. 
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The present situation which we call peace is not 
the real opposite of war. Frankly, it is a condition 
of perpetual danger and fear. As someone has said, 
war does not produce war, otherwise wars would 
be continuous; peace produces war. The real oppo- 
site of war is not a neutral something in between 
war and peace, an armed truce, a peace in the nega- 
tive pacifist sense, but a radical social reconstruction 
which will take the protean elements of human nature 
and humanize them, and weave them into a construc- 
tive pattern which will be just as heroic as that of war, 
but far more fruitful. | 

One might go further and say that the problem 
of peace is not simply one of limited substitution, 
giving the heroic impulses something to do in side- 
lines, as has been sometimes suggested, but a prob- 
lem of making the whole organization of life heroic 
in all its ramifications. This makes the problem of 
peace far more difficult and serious than those who 
advocate cheap panaceas realize. There is no road 
but reconstruction, and further than this there is no 
hope for reconstruction without a humanizing of 
men’s passions and attitudes. 

Peace as a problem of humanizing impulses. This 
brings us to our second point: the humanizing of 
the elements of human nature. While war cannot be 
laid to human nature or to any of its elements such 
as, for example, a belligerent instinct—for modern war 
is a social convention similar to court procedures, 
skyscrapers, and other things which have nothing to 
do with human nature—there are elements in human 
nature which, if not socialized, readily fall into the 
war configuration and become contributing conditions 
of social breakdown. Fortunately, since the World 
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War, there has been a broadening of the social con- 
science, a marked resentment against censorship 
which makes ‘‘truth” to order to fit the occasion, and 
a general humanizing of the sentiments which will 
make them less usable in the war pattern in the future.” 
The problem of further humanizing our unsocial 
tendencies is clearly part of the program of education 
in world-mindedness. 

Since anti-social tendencies are, by comparison with 
others, shameful, they have a tendency to be repressed 
and to become unconscious. Vainglory, credulity, 
greed, and meanness are not easily seen in ourselves. 
Teaching, therefore, must be specific, and negative 
as well as positive. It is possible to teach all around 
these egotisms and leave them unaltered to fester 
like focal disease spots in the midst of the most altru- 
istic sentiments, ready to spring up when the general 
social health is impaired. For this reason we need to 
list them as negative objectives; make them conscious; 
set them in their true light as hindrances to sociali- 
zation, and counteract them. 

This is far-more necessary than some believe. It is 
noteworthy that all the altruistic teaching of the 
church schools of Philadelphia, previously mentioned, 
left the tribalisms untouched. Every one knows that 
the most eloquent constructive preaching has little 
effect upon the specific unsocial attitudes and practices 
of a congregation, as many a clergyman has discovered 
when he has reached his retiring age. While much 
is to be said for purely positive teaching in cases 
where no wrong tendencies have to be unlearned, on 
the whole it places heavy reliance upon ‘‘transfer’’ 


2H. G. Wells, in a recent article, does not believe this is true of the 
younger generation. 
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and the unitary nature of traits, which we have just 
criticized. 

One would suppose that to maximate a virtue in 
general would counteract its opposite, but observation 
of real people does not bear out this supposition. 
Many a man who is altruistic in general is quite uncon- 
sciously mean in many specific ways. Unsocial 
tendencies—prejudices, hates, fears, and egotisms— 
prompted by impulse and justified by rationalization, 
have all kinds of unconscious roots. We do not rid 
our fields of stumps by simply planting wheat; we 
dig up the stumps. We use both correction and 
construction. Every parent with a real child in the 
home teaches this way, pointing out difficulties and 
suggesting their opposites. After all is said, good 
teaching is putting a person into a life situation, show- 
ing him what to do, having him do it, and then show- 
ing him where his weaknesses are and how to over- 
come them. As in the teaching of Jesus the positive 
is based upon the negative, and they go together. The 
new teaching which came with such unheard of fresh- 
ness from the lips of the Youth in Galilee was set 
against the background of the old law. Diagnosis and 
criticism and remedial treatment are essential proc- 
esses in improvement. In emotional matters espe- 
cially, teaching must attack and uproot as well as con- 
struct. The more specific it is in both cases, the 
better. If unconscious tendencies, emotions, preju- 
dices, blindnesses, are not brought to light and 
counteracted, a divided personality will result. Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde will dwell together in the same 
body unknown to each other. Unconscious tendencies 
not recognized and brought to light may defeat our 
most positive social efforts. Our most treacherous 
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psychological enemies are hidden. The paranoid 
patient is such only because he does not know his 
condition.* There is nothing so dangerous in matters 
of character as lack of psychological insight. The 
great contribution of Freud was in finding the roots of 
mental disease in unconscious or suppressed tendencies. 
When the patient sees all the facts which his pride, or 
his Puritanism, has so successfully hid from him, he 
begins to understand his situation and is on the road 
toward correcting it. 

Psychology and war. War, and the broader war 
situation which we call peace, is complex; it incor- 
porates many motives and impulses which are more 
or less unconscious. The one ray of hope that psy- 
chology can give to humanity harassed by war and race 
hatred is to throw light on the unconscious forces and 
so promote the control of reason. Intellect is not the 
whole of life, but it is the guide of life.* Moreover, 
it can lead only in the light. The instincts and im- 
pulses must be gotten out of the darkness. Throughout 
history impulse and custom have triumphed over rea- 
son, but only-because these forces are unconscious and 
uncontrolled. When man takes the advice of the Greek 
sage, ‘‘Know thyself,’ he will be in a position to 
guide these energies. Otherwise they will be his 
masters, and the light that is in him will be darkness. 
Man fights and makes himself miserable, fills his life 
with fears and hates,becomes gassed and shell-shocked, 
because he does not understand himself. Unless the 
psychology of war is understood and counteracted, 
peace will be what it always has been—a preparation 


3 War is not a disease because it is not exceptional; but if it were a 
disease, it might be called social paranoia. 


4 Bergson, Creative Evolution, Chapter I. 
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for war. ‘To preach it as a fool’s paradise, without 
reckoning with its psychological and other factors, is 
to gain a security like that of the proverbial ostrich 
which sticks its head into the sand. 

On this fundamental question both statesmen and 
religious leaders have erred. Diplomacy rattles the 
saber, and religion shuts its eyes to reality and preaches 
goodness by miracle. Psychology seeks to understand 
and counteract. The futility of preparing for peace 
by preparing for war is evident. Likewise the futility 
of denouncing war and telling people that it is evil, 
a thing which they already know, should be evident. 
There is point to Doctor MacCurdy’s question, “‘What 
should we think of the physician who harangued his 
patient about the danger of recurring chills in ma- 
laria?’? The most fundamental weapon of peace is 
education in the form of preventive social psychiatry. 

Since the war situation represents the opposite of 
the sociality we desire, an understanding of its un- 
conscious and conscious elements, its determinations 
and its blindnesses will help us in our major problem 
of humanizing human nature. Very few enlightening 
remarks have been made on the subject of war— 
perhaps because wars are to be fought, not to be 
reasoned about. ‘Three men have expressed striking 
and somewhat different viewpoints. Most other 
writers present a combination of these. These men 
are Freud, Trotter, and Dewey. 

Freud. Professor Freud,’ who is worth listening to 
even when he is wrong, makes war the expression of 
covert and unconscious wishes—the lust and animalism 
which he believes are in all people. For him the minis- 


ri eaae Freud—Zezigemasses uber Krieg und Tod, Imago, Bd. IV, 
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ter and the church are social censors, as are also laws 
and constitutions. He states that this savagery is 
often expressed by children because they have not 
come under the control of the social censor. In adoles- 
cence or perhaps in adulthood, cruelty becomes re- 
pugnant, and this repugnance suppresses it into the 
limbo of the unconscious with other individualistic 
and lawless tendencies. War throws off this acquired 
social convention. It destroys the “‘common feeling 
of humanity.’ Since thought and conscience are part 
of the restraining influence, they become prostituted 
in war. Scientific thought, which should be universal 
and impartial, becomes narrowly national. Morality 
becomes distorted, so that, in dealing with the enemy, 
truth, honesty, and courtesy become wrong, and hate, 
deceit, and murder become right! Since the orgy must 
be complete, conscience must be stilled. The church 
must say that the war is a righteous war (in all coun- 
tries, of course). 

Freud thinks that this cruelty is easily expressed by 
children because they are unconventional, and that 
later the desire for love and appreciation causes them 
to act altruistically. Often the unusually cruel child 
becomes an unduly sympathetic man. He thus makes 
altruism a reaction against cruelty for the sake of 
approval. The desire to be loved puts a premium 
upon self-sacrifice and develops altruism. Beginning 
as love in the family, it spreads into a world ideal, 
the love of humanity, and is the basis for virtuous 
character. He says that altruism can develop in 
this way, which he calls the natural; or, in an artificial 
way, through repression of egoistic tendencies and 
through the inculcation of character by artificial laws 
and conventions. He thinks that this forced virtue 
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is an unconscious hypocrisy which is probably neces- 
sary in the interests of the social good. But it is 
unstable. The great majority of people, according 
to him, have this artificial character. Then when 
war gives the opportunity to take off the mask, and 
to lay aside the hypocrisy, atrocities occur.® 

Freud always mixes a remarkable amount of truth 
with his error. His theory that blood-lust is the 
cause of modern wars seems to the writer to be untrue; 
but he is no doubt right in insisting that the tendency 
exists, ready to be stirred up in human nature. It is 
very doubtful indeed whether wars could be fought 
at all without this tendency. But to go further than 
this and insist that the pugnacious tendency must 
result in war is to do what has already been criticized, 
namely, to label a social custom by its chief charac- 
teristic, and then to make the label the cause. Freud 
is a ‘noted creator of unicorns and griffins, and other 
things not so poetic.’”? He has an incomparable zoo. 
But he is only carrying the instinct explanatory ten- 
dency a little further than others. The desire to find 
a cause is so universal that psychologists have, upon 
looking into boys’ pockets, found a collecting instinct. 
If activities are to be labeled and restated as causes, 
why not have a capitalistic instinct, or an automobile- 
driving instinct?’ It is one thing to say that pugnacity 
or savagery causes war; it is another thing to say that 
pugnacity and savagery characterize wars. 

Freud is not optimistic about human nature. It 
must be confessed that he has much to support him 


® The suggestion that Freud makes as to right and wrong methods of 
developing altruisms may prove to be useful in religious education 
and in lawmaking. 


7 See chapter on ‘‘Ideals and Motives.”’ 
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in the fiendish joy that so many people get out of 
lynchings. Lynchings are not only done in haste 
and anger; they are talked about with evident pleasure 
by men—and women too—and thousands of photo- 
graphs of them are sold. ‘Thousands of people visited 
the Hall-Mills murder scene in New Jersey, and 
actually carried away a whole tree in the form of 
souvenirs. ‘Thousands of people write to murderers, 
go to murder trials, buy newspapers which print 
accounts of murders, and are satisfied only with stories 
that abound in killings. 

It seems that there is nothing that rivals fighting 
in public interest, unless it is sex. Repressions and 
interests go together. Bernard Shaw once wittily 
remarked that marriage is popular because it com- 
bines the maximum of temptation with the maximum 
of opportunity. Freud holds the same theory in re- 
gard to war. In war the repressed instincts have free 
exercise. The forbidden thing becomes legal. War 
is popular because it gives vent to pent-up savage 
impulses, and the stage is set for their expression. 
Wars and bacchanalias are old and recurrent in his- 
tory. In them man can be ‘‘natural”’ (Freud thinks 
that anything primitive is natural) or unrestrained, 
or lustful, or unconventional, or uncivilized—what- 
ever word suits the conscience best.® 

We pass no judgment upon Freud. If he is right, 
then the challenge is clear. The question is, Shall 
we be gorillas or civilized men? Freud suggests that 


8 “Natural” should mean the usual state. Because prematurely 
born babies exhibit the hairy appearance of our ancestors, is no reason 
for concluding that hairy men are more natural than others. Because 
in embryonic life rudimentary gill structures are present, is no reason 
for assuming that lung breathing is a deviation from the natural gill 
breathing. 
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civilization is an illusion. (See his Dzvsillusionment 
of War). A second question is, If we really want 
the exercise of primitive instincts are we getting it in 
ware There is none of the old glory of personal 
combat in war. There is no romance. War is imper- 
sonal. It is conscription, restriction, gas, disease 
germs, seventy-mile-range guns, and killing without 
seeing the enemy. 

Norman Angell was right when he wrote The Great 
Illusion. War is an economic illusion; no one gains 
by it. It is also a romantic illusion. The chivalry 
and the glory are gone. There are no Hectors and 
Helens. No more can it be said, 


“Ts this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And built the topless towers of Tlium?’’ 


The motives are less personal and less inviting. 
Trotter. There is another group of writers who 
see the cause of war not in human nature—although 
they grant that human nature can be warlike—but 
in group custom or group tendencies. Among these 
are Robinson, Sumner, Boaz, and ‘Trotter. They 
hold somewhat the same view as that expressed in 
Chapter II, namely, that social habit plays upon 
individual impulses, molding them into the old social 
patterns. Wilfred Trotter? is one of the few psy- 
chologists who have given gregariousness the emphasis 
that it deserves. He believes that man is a herd animal. 
As the actions of the dog, the smelling of trees and the 
night howl, are explainable only as methods of getting 
back to the lost pack, so many of man’s characteristics 
are explainable only on the basis of the herd instinct. 
He believes that the deference of the individual to 


® Instinct of the Herd in Peace and War. 
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public opinion is one of these characteristics. He 
believes that social pressure is the prime mover of men, 
that war is a custom, a convention, and that it is an 
expression of what he calls the wolf type of gregar- 
iousness. ‘Trotter thinks that group rule is deplor- 
able, and is as pessimistic about it as Freud is about 
original human nature. Man’s instinct is to react 
with the herd, to go with the crowd, to believe what 
convention dictates, and to put custom above in- 
dividual reason. 

There are three main types of gregariousness: the 
wolf type for aggression, the sheep type for safety, the 
bee type for co-operation. He approves of the bee 
type of gregariousness, but associates war with lupine 
gregariousness. ‘The socialized gregariousness and the 
predatory gregariousness, he thinks, are mutually 
exclusive types and hence antagonistic. Pacifists and 
militarists represent different types. 

Trotter is pessimistic about the future because he 
sees in gregariousness a threat to open-mindedness 
and variation. He expresses a vague hope that 
through a psychological understanding of the _ bio- 
logical situation man will see the need of conscious 
guidance along the path of evolution on which he has 
entered only to be flung back by repeated disasters 
long before the goal is reached. Gregariousness with- 
out the guide of intelligence is inimical to the new 
and the varied upon which evolution depends.!® He 
remarks that the rulers of practically all nations are 
middle-aged men, remarkably blind to facts or re- 
silient to their depressing influence. This he regards 
as an expression of the herd tendency to shut out new 


10 See Pillsbury, who takes the opposite point of view and defends 
custom. 
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experience. This makes for the stability of the herd 
and its traditions. 

Because of his gregarious nature man is bound to 
split up into groups; and these groups behave as if 
they were separate species, struggling for existence. 
Each group is right to its members; other groups are 
looked upon with suspicion. Thus tension exists. 
Finally comes war, and the outlet of the savage pas- 
sions. Although man is intellectually aware of the 
fact that he belongs to the species homo sapiens, emo- 
tionally and practically, due to the control of the 
groups over individual members, he acts as though 
members of other groups belong to a separate species. 

It is notable that both of these men are pessimistic. 
They are pessimistic because they see lack of control 
in human society. There is nothing hopeful in uncon- 
trolled passion and crowd action. Freud deplores the 
savage tendencies in man. ‘Trotter deplores the banal 
influence of group control. Shall we be _ gorillas? 
Shall we let the crowd do our thinking? Both are 
fatal. 

Dewey. Dewey lifts the whole matter onto the 
plane of intelligence. Impulse and custom are bio- 
logical methods of progress for the most part blind. 
Impulse provides variation and custom provides 
heredity, if we may use these biological terms in 
relation to social evolution. While he grants the 
importance that Freud and Trotter have placed upon 
instinct and custom, he discounts their pessimism 
by injecting into the situation the influence of critical 
intelligence. 

He says that we owe an immense debt to William 
James merely for the title of his essay, “The Moral 
Equivalents of War,” for it reveals like a flash of light 
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the true psychology. The fact that tribes, cities, and 
nations have made war does not mean that we may 
ascribe war to an ineradicable belligerent instinct, but 
he feels that this is far more respectable than to argue 
for the unchangeable nature of any social custom, for 
it has a certain empirical reality back of it. James’ 
suggestion of an equivalent of war calls attention to 
the medley of heroic impulses exhibited in war and 
suggests that the elements of this medley may be 
woven together into many different patterns. In- 
stincts, to use an illustration of our own, are like 
straws which may be woven into many designs. They 
are pliable as compared with custom, but our hope is 
in the intelligence which utilizes them and creates the 
pattern. Dewey suggests that some of these patterns 
may function the native impulses in much better ways 
than war has ever done. 

Pugnacity, love of booty, freedom from the restrain- 
ing conventions of peace, hatred of oppression, loyalty, 
protection of the altar and the hearth, and many other 
things enter into the war process; but to suppose that 
there is some one unchanging instinct which ger- 
minates wars, he feels, is as ‘‘naive as the usual assump- 
tion that the enemy is motivated solely by the meaner 
of the tendencies named and we only by the nobler.”’ 
While he grants that there may have been more than 
a verbal relationship’ between pugnacity and face-to- 
face conflict, he sees no such causal relationships 
between any human instinct and our modern ma- 
chine-made wars. Social conditions, and not the old 
Adam in man, produce wars. He believes that the 
unchanging impulses and emotions that are exhibited 
in war are capable of being used in many other ways. 
There is no need of thwarting or warping human 
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nature in peace. The solution is to make peace 
strenuous, vital, and interesting. He believes that the 
century that has achieved the triumph of the scien- 
tific doctrine of the convertability of natural energies 
ought not to balk at the lesser miracle of social 
equivalences. 

He points out the fact that the old motives would 
not produce modern wars even if they had produced 
wars in the past. The activities that incorporate a 
modern war are no longer personal love or the soldier’s 
love for his privately amassed booty, but are of a 
collective and machine nature. Mass conscription, 
mass mobilization, the use of every chemical and 
mechanical device, the depersonalized general staff, the 
mass movements of soldiery, put the old psychological 
apparatus of war out of date. The old motives do not 
produce wars, but they are played upon after the war 
is organized to keep it going. The more infernal war 
is, the more glorious the motives need to be which 
support it. Love of Helen is sublimated into a love for 
humanity or a love for democracy; hatred of the 
enemy is sublimated into hatred of the unrighteous- 
ness he represents. Men fight more heroically when 
the cause is broadly ethical, and when the coarse hatred 
of fellow human beings is translated into hatred of 
wrong and oppression. ‘These considerations, he says, 
do not indicate that war is to be readily abolished, 
but they do take away the “‘ineradicable instinctive 
basis’’ and the argument for permanence based on it. 
He sees the old motives of war finding other channels, 
and new motives being evoked in its support. Clearly, 
wars are functions of social institutions, not of a 
fixed human nature. He suggests a redistribution of 
forces. The heroic emotions must find an outlet 
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in the constructive tasks of peace, and the anti-social 
impulses must be modified. 

While the final road to peace will be littered with 
the wrecks of many institutions which now promote 
war, and while a general social reorganization will 
have to come in which, as Dewey says, there will be a 
redistribution of forces, our present educational pro- 
gram must provide for the modification of anti-social 
tendencies. Some of the psychological conditions 
which make for limited sociality are listed for teaching 
purposes. ‘These need to be counteracted. 

1. Narrow herd loyalty. Man is a herd animal. 
The herd tendency promotes separation into groups. 
The members of these groups tend to believe alike, 
and react with suspicion toward groups the mores of 
which are different and hence not accepted. This 
brings about a strain which develops into hatred and 
suspicion and finally into war. Small-group loyalty is 
inimical to large-group loyalty. Narrow nationalism 
emphasizes small-group loyalty and is a fruitful source 
of wars. Since religion is characterized by a conscious- 
ness of the whole both cosmic and human, any narrow 
and exclusive loyalty is irreligious and should be 
counteracted. 

2. Regarding other races as different. Freud re- 
marks “that the common feeling of humanity’ breaks 
downin war. The enemy appears to become a different 
species, a pestiferous type of animal; hence it is right 
to kill him. There is undoubtedly a tendency in hu- 
man nature to kill small animals. There also seems to 
be a tendency to kill animals of different species which 
are not useful to us, like the wolf and the snake, 
species which we fear. ‘There is no tendency to kill 
dogs, because they are useful. To increase the idea of 
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radical and ethical difference between people is to 
promote the possibility of international strife. To 
increase difference promotes fear, which is the root of 
hate. While there is general intellectual knowledge 
that all men are of one blood, there is no corresponding 
feeling of this fact. To increase this feeling of racial 
unity and likeness at the basis of whatever diversity 
may appear is a duty of education which aims at world- 
mindedness. 

3. Fear. Fear is the only real basis of hate. Hate 
is the prime stimulus in aggression. Fear comes in part 
from lack of understanding, and lack of understanding 
usually comes from lack of contact and lack of real 
information. Fear is not instinctive; it comes from a 
paucity of friendly activities and an abundance of 
unfriendly activities. The remedy is friendly activi- 
ties. 

4. Desire for security. Security of land, food, and 
wealth and the lives of kindred, uninvaded “‘rights,” 
culture, are one with population increase, armaments, 
desire for more ports, and prejudiced education. The 
problem of peace is one of linking security with more 
co-operative methods, and the rethinking of the entire 
situation, which is encumbered by outworn traditions. 

5. Rivalry or jealousy. Irrational rivalry expressing 
itself in suspicion exists among nations. If one 
nation gains a new source of commerce, instead of being 
glad at the prospect of increased business, other na- 
tions become jealous. Out of this comes suspicion. 
As in the case of the cats on the back fence, suspicion 
brings about overt acts, and overt acts in their turn 
confirm suspicion. The result is as usual. 

6. Cruelty and love of war. Many psychoanalysts 
think that cruelty is native in human nature; with- 
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out it war would be impossible. To curb it or combat 
it is to increase the hope for socialized living. The 
Aztecs and certain American Indians loved war for 
its own sake, with no other excuse. Among the 
early Teutons Valhalla was a place of abundance of 
beer and battle. The France of Napoleon and the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great were characterized by 
the desire to live dangerously and gloriously. This 
tendency may be increased or decreased by social 
education. 

7. Seeking a victim. ‘‘Hang the Kaiser’ was one of 
the aims of the rank and file of the Allied forces. Con- 
centration upon a victim gives vent to cruelty or the 
feeling of avenging justice, as it is sometimes called. 
The emotional search for a victim always results in 
social blindness. Those who look for victims rarely 
sense the real nature of the situation. Any conflict 
situation is a complex of many conditions. A victim 
is a ‘‘cause”’ in the singular. To attack causes in the 
singular never remedies anything. Our whole system 
of penal justice is based upon this misconception. 

8. Lupine gregariousness. Trotter suggests that 
war is an expression of this aggressive herd instinct. 
As an opposite to it he suggests socialized gregarious- 
ness. Any gregariousness needs the influence of 
critical thought. 

9g. Credulity. It is a common observation that wars 
are fed with lies. This is a part of the technique of 
counteracting the feeling against killing. In all wars 
truth must be censored. Credulity is increased by 
lies until an enraged population would rather believe 
the lies than the truth. Critical-mindedness would 
have a salutary effect in both politics and religion. 
In a day when “bunk”’ is created by enormous organi- 
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zations and gullibility is praised, it becomes the duty 
of education to develop the discriminating mind and 
a healthy skepticism. 

10. Vainglory and show. This tendency finds 
many expressions in war, in business, in society, in 
religion. It irritates because it depreciates the ego 
feeling of the other person or nation. It engenders 
jealousy and hate. Vainglory is one of the motives 
of military action. 

11. Prestige and honor. Respect is dear to a people’s 
heart. ‘‘Madam, all is lost save honor.’ There are 
still imponderables in a materialistic age. The dignity 
of national flags and ambassadors is ever present. 
Peoples resent implications of inferiority. In certain 
situations war is a conventional response of honor, 
just as dueling was a conventional response to per- 
sonal insult. One may take all a man’s wealth in a 
gambling game, may destroy his business and ruin his 
ability to make a living, but one cannot pull his nose. 
Custom dictates that certain offenses must be settled 
by law and others by fists and guns. These customs 
are evidently conventional and subject to change. 

12. Closed-mindedness. To use the words of John 
Stuart Mill, ‘‘Certain people prefer to be unprejudiced 
by the facts.” An unwillingness to know the facts 
leads to every unsocial tendency on this list. History 
books in public schools and in religious schools should 
state the facts. A good deal of world-mindedness 
can be automatically taught through uncensored 
history." 

13. Rage. Rage, like love and fear, is an elemental 
thing, a primitive emotion. It is irrational and wants 
to be so. Anger is a sign of the dethronement of rea- 


11 See Scott, The Menace of Nationalism in Education. 
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son and the preparation for battle. It is well illus- 
trated in the Cinna incident in Shakespeare. Its 
physical nature is discussed in Cannon’s book on 
Bodily Changes. 

14. Economic greed. The cause of most modern 
wars, and the near wars called imperialisms, is eco- 
nomic greed. The real cause is always camouflaged 
under the name of high-sounding motives such as 
defense of the homeland, the good of the people, hu- 
manity, the white man’s burden, etc. Economic 
greed has followed the footsteps of the missionary into 
all the so-called backward countries. The partition 
of Africa between England, France, and Germany is 
an excellent example. 

15. Irritating restrictions of peace. Most writers on 
war agree that the only way to prevent war is to make 
peace heroic and to reconstruct society into a positive 
pattern of improvement. Any rational and practical 
peace program will make an attack on the ennui of 
peace which makes war seem like a relief. 

16. Love of power. Jesus said, ‘‘The rulers of the 
Gentiles lord it over them; not so shall it be among 
you.”’ The love of worldly power is irreligious. It 
is also, like vainglory and show, a primary motive in 
militarism. The motive of service might well be 
substituted for it. 

17. Narrow interests. Wide interests and knowl- 
edge militate against blind or thoughtless action. 
Ignorance is easily bent to any purpose. 

18. Double standard of morality. Love, truth, 
courtesy, kindness are all wrong toward a foreign 
group. Conventional morals apply only to the home 
group. War could not exist if it were not for this 
double standard. ‘‘Love your enemy” is the appli- 
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cation of morality to humanity without distinction. 
Broad ethical principles always imply an undivided 
society or a state of fairly complete socialization. 

19. Provincialisms and bigotry. The opinionated 
and the prejudiced are usually those who have little 
acquaintance with life and thought in other places 
and among other groups. Provincialism and bigotry 
are among the main conditions of war. 

20. Lack of psychological insight. Personal motives 
which are uncriticized and uncontrolled, and inability 
to understand, always lead to friction. Unconscious 
wishes to which the individual is blind warp judgment 
and color action. The belief that our motives are 
always high and the other nation’s motives are always 
low is a standard example. 

21. Use of force. The human desire to settle diffi- 
culties directly by battle rather than by reason and 
justice is anti-religious and anti-social. It is coming 
to mean also a lack of thought or intelligence. Di- 
plomacy has rattled the saber and sent the fleet. 
Religion also indulges in a tour de force occasionally. 
In international affairs the World Court is the instru- 
ment of reason. As in the case of the duel, the court 
must be made more honorable than war. The whole 
subject of the behavior between nations needs re- 
thinking, badly. There is no subject in which there is 
so much crystallized prejudice on the one hand and so 
much faith in good intentions on the other. Einstein’s 
proposal, that citizens should serve notice on govern- 
ments that they will not shoot and ‘‘gas’” other men, 
is worth serious consideration. 

22. Unwillingness to criticize one’s own nation. 
Censored history is preferred in every country. His- 
tory which tells the whole truth is an undoubted aid 
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to peace and to religious understanding. To judge 
by the histories in our schools one would suppose that 
the past has no lessons to teach us, for our history 
reveals very few mistakes. 

23. Unwillingness to apply Christianity to group 
relations. The average man believes in conventional 
morality for himself and for other individuals. But 
for the nation he believes in anarchy, lawlessness, 
deceit, plunder, and murder. For himself he believes 
that right makes might; for his nation be believes that 
might makes right. To quote Nietzsche, ‘‘It is the 
good war that halloweth every cause.” 

24. Fictions and rationalizations. There is a great 
need of unrationalizing our rationalizations on inter- 
national problems. These include distorted views of 
our own and other nations, distorted views of the 
motives of other people, belief in the biological neces- 
sity and value of war, belief in yellow perils and Mach- 
iavellianisms of various kinds, and in such inverted 
causes as population pressure. Lord Bryce says: “A 
nation that holds the coast will say that it ought to 
have the ‘hinterland’; a nation that dwells some way 
from the sea will argue that it must have some way 
for an outlet and ports. Any pretext will do—the pro- 
tection of a native race, a large share in some natural 
product needed for warfare, blessing to be conferred 
upon the world by the diffusion of a higher quality of 
civilization.’ 

Summary. Since desirability in all human ideals 
and activities is relative to social aims, group morals 
are protean, reflecting the changing purposes and the 
degree of socialization of the groups concerned. Partial 
socialization and a divided society bring about a 


2 International Relations, The Macmillan Company. 
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reversal in social values, the desirable ones becoming 
undesirable in certain cases, like that of war. This 
derived desirability in unsocial values creates an 
ethical as well as a teaching problem. Clearly, the 
solution involves social reconstruction and unification 
as well as a humanizing of the moral tendencies con- 
cerned. The problem of peace is not simply one of 
creating desirable social attitudes, but also of re- 
organizing society so that these attitudes can function. 
Since there are heroic emotions which need expression, 
peace must be made heroic. Since anti-social im- 
pulses are by comparison with others shameful, they 
tend to be repressed and to become unconscious. 
Provincialism, credulity are not easily recognized in 
ourselves. Definite teaching, both negative and posi- 
tive, is necessary in emotional matters. Psychology 
holds out the hope that through understanding and 
criticism blind impulse and custom will yield to the 
guidance of intelligence. Three men make outstand- 
ing contributions to the psychology of war. Freud 
emphasizes blood lust. ‘Trotter emphasizes crowd 
influence. Both are pessimistic in that they find 
little hope for progress in either impulse or custom. 
Dewey suggests that human nature is elastic and 
capable of being incorporated into a variety of patterns, 
and suggests that the problem of social evolution is one 
with that of the control of intelligence. The tendencies 
which need to be counteracted, and which are sug- 
gested in the writings of these and others, are stated. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Do you agree with this statement?—Conscious mo- 
tives, that is, reasons stated for war, are excuses; unconscious 
motives are the real causes of war? 
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2. Has history borne out the theory that the more differ- 
ent nations are the more likelihood there is of war between 
them? | 

3. Nations which are close neighbors usually like each 
other least. Communication and sharing are preliminary to 
friction as well as to friendship. What bearing has this 
upon the need of education for friendship? 

4. Conditions which make for acquaintance make for 
enmity. Many believe that increasing world neighborhood 
makes for increasing danger. What follows? 

5. Most economists say that population pressure is a 
major cause of war. Do you agree? Why? How do you 
reconcile this belief with the fact that the nations with the 
highest population pressure—India, China, Japan—have 
had the fewest wars; and that France, with a negative popu- 
lation pressure, has been more warlike than any of these? 
What other ways besides war are there of handling popula- 
tion pressure? Why aren’t they practiced? 

6. Would you agree that large population is both a means 
and an excuse for aggression? How do you explain the fact 
that Mussolini and his Facisti in an overpopulated country 
do not weep but plan an increase of twenty per cent in the 
next generation, and that Japan, with an evident overpopu- 
lation, is discouraging teaching against large families? 

7. Do you agree with the viewpoint of some psychologists 
that the love of country is a sublimation of the love for the 
mother? It is noteworthy that the nation is spoken of as 
the mother country, very rarely as the fatherland. The 
earth, ships, anything that holds us or protects is spoken 
of in the feminine. Is patriotism an adult form of the 
mother complex? 

8. Read and report on pertinent sections of one of the 
following: W. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, 
Fear, and Rage; G. A. Coe, Motives of Men; Irwin Edman, 
Human Traits; L. Berman, The Glands Regulating Person- 
ality; Goodwin Watson, Orient and Occident; Sigmund Freud, 
Ego and Id; also see Psychological Index. 
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9. Read and report on W. F. Biddle, Propaganda and 
Education. (Students can be made propaganda-proof in 
two weeks); T. C. Columbia University ;—or E. D. Martin, 
“Are We Victims of Propaganda?” Forum, March, 19209. 

1o. Arrange the material of one of the character tendency 
complexes under psychological headings: (1) sensings, 
(2) realizations, (3) attitudes, (4) motives, (5) ideals, 
(6) habits of action. (A class project.) 

11. List the ‘‘counteracting factors’ to be considered 
under the heading ‘‘brotherliness.”’ 

12. List the difficulties in the way of the ‘‘carry over’’ of 
the ideal of stewardship and suggest methods of removing 
them. 

13. List methods of teaching paralleling the list of psy- 
chological elements suggested in problem 10, above. 

14. G. B. Watson suggests that it is easier to inoculate 
against prejudice and narrow attitudes than it is to change 
the movies, the press, and the schools and similar institutions; 
that it is easier to build up resistance than to eliminate the 
prejudicial facts in the environment. ‘Inoculation and 
vaccination are sound principles in social health as well as 
in physical health.’’ He believes it possible to teach young 
people to think straight and to be critical minded. Do you 
agree?’ Why? What effect will this have on institutions? 

15. Read ‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” to see how 
“that very crime on which formerly the world’s condemna- 
tion and severest penalty fell, becomes our highest aim.”’ 


p. 195. 
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CHAPTER VII 
METHOD IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


THE objectives in education for world-mindedness 
stated in Chapter V were derived from a study of 
adult life. Various objections are made to this pro- 
cedure to the effect that it makes for a rigid and 
wooden curriculum, that it fixes the curriculum in 
advance of growing experience, that it limits the level 
of education to present adult achievement, that it 
limits the freedom and self-direction of children, that 
it is not based on normal child activity, and that 
adult objectives are not child objectives. 

Educational ends furnished by adult life. These 
are serious charges against a method and their answer 
requires a statement of viewpoint. All objectives are 
most adequately stated in terms of final outcome, and 
their usefulness lies in the fact that they serve as 
guides to procedure. They are not ends of activity 
but redirecting points in activity. They do not 
necessarily limit improvement. 

The use of final outcomes as guides is seen in all 
practical procedures. The process of building an 
automobile, including the arrangement of the factory 
and the selection and cutting of materials, is deter- 
mined by a conception of the finished product. In 
the field of education, the English language as spoken 
by adults is the objective or guide in the English- 
speech curriculum. Child language and adult lan- 
guage are not exactly the same, but the final educational 
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outcome is English as the best adults speak it. The 
efforts of children are quite meaningless apart from the 
adult standard. There is no normal child language 
and the spontaneous articulations of children, apart 
from the standard of adult language, would be abso- 
lutely without guidance. It is the same in the case of 
spelling, mathematics, and morals. The standard is 
always an adult standard. The case is similar in 
Christianity, for Jesus set an adult standard. Child 
objectives, at least so far as ideals are concerned, are 
approximations to this standard. In other words, 
there are certain standards which adults have achieved 
which must serve as objectives or guides. The more 
definitely they are stated, the better. Without them 
we are at a loss to know where to begin. Many who 
advocate a completely child-centered curriculum are 
unwittingly guided in what they conceive as “‘normal” 
child experience, by what they know of adult life, 
and by the fact that they are dealing with children 
who have already been influenced by adult life. 

It goes without saying that we hope that unusual 
children will exceed the objectives of this present 
generation; unless this were so, progress would cease. 
But this is not an excuse for failing to guide them as 
far as we can see the road. Included in the education 
there should be the cultivation of methods of thinking 
that will carry the members of the future generation 
beyond our present goals, methods of reconstructing 
goals in the light of achieved experience. 

Steps in curriculum making. The steps in making 
a curriculum are as follows:! (1) a statement of objec- 
tives derived from the best adult practice; (2) the 


1See W. W. Charters’ Curriculum Construction, The Macmillan 
Company, 1922. 
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arrangement of these in order of importance, including 
among the most important those qualities and activi- 
ties which are of great value to child life, even though 
of less importance for adults; (3) the selection of the 
objectives which can be mastered in the time allowed 
after eliminating those objectives which are ade- 
quately taken care of elsewhere; (4) the arrangement of 
material in the best instructional order, according to 
the nature of children and of the material; (5) the 
selection of the best methods of teaching. 

Provision for child needs. This series of steps 
allows for the needs of children, while at the same time 
it definitely sets a standard in terms of the best adult 
practice. The process of gradation recognizes levels 
of achievement in any given standard. It is not 
expected, for instance, that a child will thoroughly 
appreciate other races all at once. But we should 
discover through experiment what amount of appre- 
ciation a twelve- or a fourteen-year-old is capable of. 
Thus a series of substandards can be arranged beneath 
the goals of achievement. It might be added paren- 
thetically that one very good reason for starting with 
adult objectives is that these are easier to formulate. 
We know what adults are capable of. It would take 
an exceedingly wise experimenter, plus a number of 
years of study, to say exactly what the subgoals 
should be for various grades. What a child ought to 
achieve in any one of the goals is determined, of course, 
by what he can achieve, and this must be determined 
by experimental and empirical methods. The only 
practical starting point in the objectives of missionary 
education seem to be those of adult life. Under the 
present circumstances, the best procedure would seem 
to be a retranslation of these into terms of child life. 
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Do goals limit educational processes? Does this 
definite stating of goals make a wooden curriculum? 
Only in so far as any statement or conception of goal 
makes any process wooden. Aims are means as well 
as ends. They are in the educational process, not out- 
side of it. They are organizers of processes, not limits 
of processes. 

The real answer to the objection lies in the fact 
that a series of goals which constitute the formal 
outline of a curriculum, and the teaching procedure 
itself, are two entirely different matters. The objec- 
tives need to be definitely stated, and stated in suf- 
ficient detail to be effective guides; the teachings, on 
the other hand, may be as informal and incidental as 
desired. ‘To say that the Mohammedan should go to 
Mecca does not necessarily limit his choice. as to 
method of travel, nor does it mean that his objective 
may not be changed for good reasons. But if there is 
no definite objective, both the traveler and the student 
may find that they are going nowhere. In other words, 
the theory that both children and teaching should be 
free, and that method should be psychological, is no 
good reason for haziness as to desirable outcomes. 

A similar objection is that a statement of adult 
goals fixes the curriculum in advance of growing experi- 
ence. ‘The answer to this objection is that any other 
method is impracticable, unfair to the child in that it 
leaves him without definite direction and subject to the 
experimentation of the individual teacher, and that it 
is based upon the assumption that within the child 
is to be found a major guide to social activity, an 
assumption which, to say the least, is stupid. Its 
absurdity is evident when we consider the fact that 
the functions of personality are socially derived through 
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the child’s contact with a particular type of social world, 
and this applies to such supposedly private and inner 
qualities as motives and attitudes; they do not come 
from the inner but the outer world. That is, they are 
social functions, and our only choice is whether they 
shall be intelligently controlled, or hit-and-miss in 
their development. Curricula in every other subject 
are fixed in advance—the medical curriculum, the law 
curriculum, the engineering curriculum. In practical 
subjects we do not think of the spontaneous creation 
of a curriculum. We have no more right to expect 
to get a curriculum by following spontaneous child 
activity and interest than we have to expect to get a 
medical curriculum out of the medical students’ 
inner consciousness. ‘This does not mean that medical 
and other curricula do not change or must be arbitrary. 
As life moves on, a reconstructed experience enters 
into the control of present outlooks, and aims are 
re-defined. 

Another objection is that we are limiting the child’s 
education to that of the outlook of the present gener- 
ation. The answer to this has already been stated: 
It is our duty to guide the child as far as we ourselves 
can see, while at the same time training him in those 
habits of thinking which will carry him beyond the 
vision that we now have. We cannot expect the 
child to find his own way as if the experience of civili- 
zation counted for nothing. Why should not the reli- 
gious teacher influence the child when the street gang 
and the yellow press are busy exercising their influence? 
Children do not live in a social vacuum of free choices, 
much as this might be desired. Neither is there a 
spontaneous germination of ideas and habits. 

Further reasons for the use of adult standards. Most 
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of the objections to the method of working backward 
from adult objectives in curriculum construction have 
two main roots: (1) the prevailing notion that adults 
and children are very different, and (2) a metaphysical 
idea of individuality and freedom. Both of these 
notions originated in the old child-study movement 
which controlled education from Froebel to Hall, and 
which was based upon doubtful biological and meta- 
physical analogies—predetermined stages acting as 
final causes, and original perfections and individu- 
alities which were to be developed spontaneously, so 
as to avoid injury. 

All this is an echo of the past. Children are as much 
like adults as puppies are like regular dogs; and, in 
the second place, freedom and individuality are not 
original but achieved. 

Childhood and adulthood are continuous. Childhood 
is continuous with adulthood. The stimuli and re- 
sponses of children and adults are common to both. 
Sex, for instance, which was formerly considered an 
adult affair, is found to be an interest in extremely 
young children. Every social impulse that is found in 
adults is found in children. As Coe says, ‘‘We need 
not postpone moral education any more than we need 
postpone good pronunciation. Baby talk, by the way, 
is learned from adults.’” Children think almost as 
clearly as adults within their range of experience. 
Every intelligent and growing adult knows that he is a 
child at heart, and he knows that his children are 
adults at heart. The twelve-year-old girl is in- 
terested in babies, and the man is interested in his 
automobile which he uses as a toy. ‘“‘Spontaneity, 
objectivity, the ability to reverse himself,’ are de- 
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lightful child qualities which are becoming to adults, 
while ‘“‘responsibility, dependability, and delayed de- 
cision’ are adult qualities desirable in children. There 
are no differences between children and adults which 
are not plainly evident to common sense. The so- 
called “‘differences” are largely philosophical abstrac- 
tions. 

There is no attitude common to adults which is not 
also common to children. Appreciation, good will, 
fellowship, open-mindedness, and tolerance are traits 
desirable in children as well asin adults. There are no 
activities performed by adults which are not performed 
by children. Child behavior is adult behavior on a 
limited and less co-ordinated scale. Even Meriam,® 
the champion of child-centeredness, says that adult 
activities in simple form make up the lives of little 
people. In fact, child activities are so much like 
adult activities that it is difficult to find a meaningful 
child activity which is not also basically an adult 
activity. Washing one’s face, dancing, singing, play- 
ing baseball, admiring flowers, taking care of the dog, 
exchanging gifts and courtesies, buying candy and 
sending gifts to missionaries are adult activities as 
well as child activities. 

In the distinctly ethical sphere the case is similar. 
The outcomes of children’s problems are adult solutions. 
Problems of deception are real for both children and 
adults, but honesty as a solution is an adult achievement. 
The methods of teaching for adults would include 
argument, while those for children would include a 
vivid story. The objectives are the same, but the 
methods of reaching them are different. 

Normal child activity is a myth. ‘There is, more- 
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over, no such thing as ‘‘normal child activity,” and 
to think in such terms is to fail to recognize that all 
life is a function of organism and environment. Ex- 
perience is always an interaction with some form of 
nature; it is therefore not a constant. It is difficult 
enough to say what normal adult activity is. To say 
what normal child activity is is impossible. What is 
called child activity is usually something derived from 
adult activities. For these reasons normal child 
activity in China differs from normal child activity in 
America. We have different adult civilizations, that 
is, different environments, hence different child activi- 
ties. ‘Those who advocate curricula based upon normal 
child activity haven’t thought the social situation 
through. When they follow the child they are follow- 
ing a child who is already a copy of adults and has 
gotten his habits and ideals from an adult world. As 
was said in another connection, society comes before 
the individual. 

Professor Charters gives a timely warning to those 
who stress ‘‘complete living’ in the curriculum. He 
suggests that complete living in childhood is the best 
preparation for complete living in adulthood only 
when there is a similarity between the knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills in childhood and adulthood. 
Writers who go to the extreme on this point forget 
the results that have been obtained in studies on the 
transfer of training. And Professor Dewey adds that 
native or instinctive activities in children are ‘‘as 
meaningless as a gust of wind on a mud puddle apart 
from direction given to them by the presence of other 
persons.” 

Goals and processes. The justification for begin- 
ning with adult objectives is that they are the only 
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possible guides to education and their conscious 
acceptance is immensely saving in time. Modifications 
of adult objectives are necessary, and this is taken 
care of in the grading process, but the modifications are 
modifications of adult objectives. The criticism of 
the old education against which the child-study 
movement was a protest was based upon the fact that 
subjects organized for adults were given to children. 
Even to-day this objection holds in our school histories 
where the history is in the form of adult concepts, 
the grading process being done, strangely enough, by 
condensation. The method which is advocated here, 
of stating the objectives of adult life and then curricu- 
larizing and psychologizing the steps by which they 
are to be controlled, is quite a different matter. 

Freedom and guidance. Professor Dewey’s recent 
statement from ‘Individuality and Experience’ (Jour- 
nal of the Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa., Jan., 1926) 
is an opportune corrective, and has a bearing upon 
our second point, namely, the metaphysical idea of 
individuality and freedom. Says he: 


‘There is a present tendency in so-called advanced schools 
of educational thought (by no means confined to art classes 
like those of Cisek) to say, in effect, ‘Let us surround pupils 
with certain materials, tools, appliances, etc., and then let 
pupils respond to these things according to their own de- 
sires. Above all, let us not suggest any end or plan to the 
students; let us not suggest to them what they shall do, for 
that is an unwarranted trespass upon their sacred intel- 
lectual individuality, since the essence of such individuality 
is to set up ends and aims.’ 

‘Now, such a method is really stupid, for it attempts the 
impossible, which is always stupid; and it misconceives the 
conditions of independent thinking. There are a multitude 
of ways of reacting to surrounding conditions, and without 
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some guidance from experience these reactions are almost 
sure to be casual, sporadic, and ultimately fatiguing, ac- 
companied by nervous strain. Since the teacher has pre- 
sumably a greater background of experience, there is the 
same presumption of the right of a teacher to make sug- 
gestions as to what to do, as there is on the part of the head 
carpenter to suggest to apprentices something of what they 
are to do. Moreover, the theory literally carried out would 
be obliged to banish all artificial materials, tools, and ap- 
pliances. Being the product of the skill, thought, and 
matured experience of others, they would also, by the 
theory, ‘interfere’ with personal freedom. 

“Moreover, when the child proposes or suggests what to 
do, some consequence to be attained, whence is the sugges- 
tion supposed to spring from? There is no spontaneous 
germination in mental life. If he does not get the sugges- 
tion from the teacher, he gets it from somebody or some- 
thing in the home or the street or from what some more 
vigorous fellow pupil is doing. .. . 

“The point is also worth dwelling upon, that the method 
of leaving the response entirely to pupils, the teacher supply- 
ing, in the language of the day, only the ‘stimuli,’ miscon- 
ceives the nature of thinking. Any so-called ‘end’ or ‘aim’ 
or ‘project’ which the average immature person can suggest 
in advance is likely to be highly vague and unformed, a 
mere outline sketch, not a suggestion of a definite result or 
consequence, but, rather, a gesture which roughly indicates 
a field within which activities might be carried on. It 
hardly represents thought at all: it is a suggestion. The 
real intellectual shaping of the ‘end’ or purpose comes dur- 
ing and because of the operations subsequently performed. 
This is as true of the suggestion which proceeds from the 
teacher as of those which ‘spontaneously’ spring from the 
pupils, so that the former does not restrict thought. The 
advantage on the side of the teacher—if he or she has any 
business to be in that position—is the greater probability 
that it will be a suggestion which will permit and require 
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thought in the subsequent activity which builds up a clear 
and organized conception of an end. ‘There is no more 
fatal flaw in psychology than that which takes the original 
vague fore-feeling of some consequence to be realized as 
the equivalent of a thought of an end, a true purpose and 
directive plan. The thought of an end is strictly correlative 
to perception of means and methods. Only when and as 
the latter becomes clear during the serial process of execu- 
tion does the project and guiding aim and plan become evi- 
dent and articulated. In the full sense of the word a person 
becomes aware of what he wants to do and what he is about 
only when the work is actually complete. ... 

“A teacher may interfere and impose alien standards and 
methods during the operation. . . . But this is not because 
of bringing to bear the results of previous experience, but 
because the habits of the teacher are so narrow and fixed. 
. .. The fuller and richer the experience of the teacher, 
the more adequate his own knowledge of ‘traditions,’ the 
more likely is he, given the attitude of participator instead 
of that of master, to use them in a liberating way.”’ 


Summary. The guidance of adults is necessary in 
education. The process of curriculum making when 
it is absolutely conscious begins with adult outcomes. 
These are more easily determined than the objectives 
for childhood, which as approximations to adult goals 
must be determined by experimental methods. The 
difference between children and adults has been over- 
emphasized. Both the attitudes and activities of 
children are similar to those of adults, the difference 
being for the most part one of limitation in under- 
standing and skill. <A detailed statement of aims does 
not necessarily fix the process in a rigid way or limit 
the pupil or teacher, but, on the other hand, it pro- 
tects the child from experimentation and is more 
or less a guaranty that the child will receive his due. 
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The idea of normal child activity and experience is a 
myth. ‘The life of a child, like all life, is a function 
comprising two correlatives—the organism itself and 
its environment. Normal life in one environment is 
different from so-called normal life in another, and since 
both life and environment differ in an indefinite number 
of ways, the word “normal” really signifies nothing. 
To suppose that the objectives of education can be 
derived from the child itself instead of from the best 
methods of social adjustment in a present world, is 
idealistic. The field of education for the child is an 
adult world. The grading process in the curriculum is 
a method of meeting the child’s needs and limitations. 
The goal is efficient maturity and the guidance of 
adults in reaching this goal is education. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Is it true that adult objectives in regard to moral 
standards are also child objectives in the same sense that 
the English language as the adult speaks it is the objective 
of the English speech curriculum for children? 

2. Look through one of the starred books under ‘‘curric- 
ulum,’’ in bibliography. 

3. Give your own opinion on the following problems: 
Does stating objectives in terms of adult life make for a 
wooden curriculum? Have we a right to set up the curricu- 
lum in advance? In what sense is complete living in child- 
hood the best preparation for complete living in adulthood? 
Are child activities practically the same as adult activities? 

4. Read the quotation in this chapter from Dewey and 
state how far you think you agree with him. 

5. Do you think it is possible to start with a particular 
age group, let us say the primary or the junior, and set 
down objectives? Why? 

6. Would you agree that free choice is an essential of 
good educational projects? 
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+. What do we mean by saying the functions of person- 
ality are socially derived? (See chapter on ‘Character 
Tendencies as Functions.’ Also read L. L. Bernard, Social 
Psychology, Chapter XVIII.) What bearing has this upon 
the tendency to emphasize freedom and individuality in 
some modern schools? 

8. What does complete living mean, socially and psycho- 
logically ? 

9. Supposing you as a director of religious education had 
the task of making a curriculum in missionary education 
for your school, state your procedure. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SELECTION AND GRADING 
OF OBJECTIVES 


Selection. A first step in handling objectives is 
selection. Obviously, not all desirable objectives can 
be attained in the time set apart for missionary edu- 
cation. It is therefore necessary to select those 
objectives which are most important. Expert opinion 
is the best practical basis for selection in the mis- 
sionary curriculum. ‘The type of people who gave the 
original material from which the objectives were 
formulated are the type best suited to arrange the 
material in order of importance. This arrangement of 
material in order of importance is the first step in se- 
lection and might be practically accomplished by the 
individual vote of a large number of persons on, let 
us say, the ten most important character qualities and 
a similar vote of these people on the ten most important 
activities under each quality. The compilation of 
these individual votes would give each objective and 
subobjective its place in the scale of importance. To 
this group should be added child specialists and teachers 
of children, who should place in positions of high rank 
in this scale those traits and activities which are of 
great importance for children even though they are of 
less importance for adults. This latter group should 
review the material carefully to see that all the objec- 
tives of value to children are included. 

A second step in selection is the elimination from 
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this list of objectives thus arranged in order of impor- 
tance for both adults and children those which are 
adequately taken care of elsewhere. For instance, an 
item may be of major importance for missions, but if 
it is adequately taken care of in the home, school, 
or church school, it may be necessary only to review 
it in the missionary curriculum. It is quite important, 
however, that this step of elimination should come 
after the complete requirement is set forth. It might 
very well be that training for the practical work of a 
local missionary society, even though of very great 
importance, would be adequately taken care of by 
the enthusiasm of a practical missionary society and 
so need little special attention in a children’s curric- 
ulum. This probably is not the case, however, for 
many of our correspondents mentioned the need of 
more dependable and efficient workers. There is 
always the need of statesmanship in the guidance of 
practical work. 

A third step is the selection of the number of these 
remaining important objectives which can be mastered 
in the time allotted to missionary education. In 
handling the objectives as stated in this study, it would 
be desirable to select not only on the basis of the 
larger units, but also on the basis of the important 
parts of these units. It might conceivably be found 
wise to cover all of the objectives in a less thorough 
manner rather than a few of them thoroughly. How- 
ever this may be, the problem of selection is always 
present, for life is short and time for education shorter. 

Obviously, the curriculum should be constructed so 
that the most essential and important attitudes, 
habits, and inclinations in missionary education come 
in those years before the mass of children lose interest 
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in the church school. This is a practical consideration 
which is often overlooked. Excellent arrangement is 
useless if the children are not there to be taught. 

Grading. After the selection of objectives on the 
basis of importance, there comes the problem of grad- 
ing. Current theories of grading may be briefly stated. 
The supposedly psychological arrangement of the cur- 
riculum is based for the most part on two distinct but 
nevertheless closely related theories—the theory of 
recapitulation and the theory of genetic stages. Both 
of these theories accentuate to an abnormal degree 
the difference between childhood and adulthood, to 
such an extent, in fact, that there appears to be almost 
a lack of continuity in growth.! 

Psychological stages. The culture-epoch view of 
child development is based on the theory of reca- 
pitulation; that is, the fact that in embryonic life there 
is a recapitulation of some of the previous racial periods 
of development. The formal statement of the theory is 
that ontogeny parallels phylogeny. The educators? who 
applied the theory to postnatal life divided childhood 
into stages which recapitulated the process of man’s 
development from savagery to civilization, if indeed, it 
did not go still further back. ‘They stated that the 
growth of the individual shows a succession of definite 
forms that correspond in order of emergence to definite 
stages in racial evolution, and that the proper mental 
and moral food should be suited to the level of the in- 
stincts then functioning and not to more advanced 


1Ames: Psychology of Religious Experience, Boston, Chapter II 
criticized by Coe, Social Theory, p. 184. Coe here emphasizes the like- 
ness of children and adults, but hastens to modify the emphasis by 
quoting from his earlier writings. 

2G. Stanley Hall was the prime mover in applying Haeckel’s em- 
bryonic findings to education. See Ernst Haeckel, Evolution of Man. 
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stages of culture. They stated that boys differ from 
adults in the same way that savages differ from civilized 
men, savagery being interpreted in terms of its coarse- 
ness and cruelty. The proponents of this theory neg- 
lected to note the effect of bad training on boys. 
Here, again, we have a social result set up as a psy- 
chological. cause. According to the educational theory 
of this school, subject matter should be so placed in 
the curriculum that it will follow the proposed stages 
of child development. If the boy is vicious, they say, 
feed him Indian tales; he is simply going through one 
of the stages of his development; in his next stage he 
will be ready for better food. To teach peaceableness 
when he is in the wild Indian stage is to “thwart the 
plans of nature.” To make a boy a gentleman is like 
cutting the tadpole’s tail off to hasten his development 
into a frog. His uncouthness is natural! Let him 
wiggle and jump as nature intended; don’t interfere. 
While he is in his primitive stage give him tales of 
early man, the patriarchs and the wars. When he is 
chivalrous, give him tales of chivalry. The theory 
was in vogue in Germany and America twenty years 
ago. Some of the newer schools in England have 
followed it in making up their curricula. The theory, 
however, is waning because of its lack of basis in fact. 
and its false analogy. The modern school of American 
educators does not see why uncivilized habits should be 
encouraged and then untaught later on. Moreover, 
the stages are too vague, even if there were a basis for 
them, to be criteria for the selection of material. 
According to the theory of genetic stages certain 
interests and needs are characteristic of early child- 
hood, later childhood, adolescence, etc.2 Instincts wax 


® See Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Child Study. 
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and wane. William James said, ‘‘Seize the moment 
when there is the crest of interest.”’ “Strike while the 
iron is hot.’’ The criticism of this theory as the basis 
of the selection and grading of subject matter lies in 
the fact that the instincts do not behave in this way. 
The instincts do not wane. Hunting and collecting, 
while they exist in childhood, persist in adulthood. 
The garrets of most houses are just as eloquent on the 
adult’s propensity to collect as are the bulging pockets 
of boys’ clothes. The major objection to it as a 
basis of grading is that these so-called stages cover 
long periods of time and give no indication as to what 
material should go into the yearly periods of the cur- 
riculum. Moreover, the chronological advent of in- 
terest within these stages differs in different children. 
Whatever truth there is in the theory applies to seiz- 
ing waves of interest in teaching rather than to cur- 
ricula making. 

Interest. Another school of educational theorists 
finds in children’s present interests and needs the 
supposedly psychological basis for gradation, the 
children’s interests being indices to their needs. Sev- 
eral good studies have been made on children’s in- 
terests, notable among them being that of Dunn, 
Children’s Interests in Reading—Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Miss Dunn’s method is a good 
illustration of procedure in discovering children’s in- 
terests in school studies. Other but less complete 
studies of children’s interests in biblical material 
have been made. In missionary education a similar 
procedure might be undertaken after the most im- 
portant objectives of the missionary curriculum have 
been determined, and important methods of achieving 
them have been selected. Other things being equal, 
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material should be placed at the point where maximum 
interest is discovered. Great care must be taken, 
however, in the method of discovering interest. Very 
often the children are interested in whatever has been 
taken up in the school program. It is quite evident in 
reading Mr. Dawson’s book that the children were inter- 
ested in certain parts of the Bible simply because they 
had recently studied them. The curriculum thus 
becomes a basisof interest rather than vice versa. 

Perhaps a word should be said on overworking inter- 
est. Interest has been made a fetish. It has become a 
word which denotes something sacred in education. 
That education should be interesting goes without say- 
ing. But the notion that nothing should be taught 
which does not naturally make an appeal to the child 
is based on the assumption that interest is spontaneous, 
that it wells up out of the inner recesses of individuality 
in some magic way. As a matter of fact, interests do 
not spontaneously germinate themselves. Interests are 
acquired. An abnormal amount of emphasis on waiting 
for interests is simply a confession of lack of control, 
an attitude similar to that of waiting for the wind to 
blow. Interest comes out of a felt need, and needs 
come from somewhere and needs can be created by 
arranging conditions. We are not born with them. 
We get them either by good luck or by guidance. If 
the matter is important and not beyond the child’s 
ability, it should be part of his education. Education 
includes the guidance of interests. 

Utility. Another basis for the grading of material 
is utility. The question, Can the child use this now? 
is fundamental.*/ However, the criterion of utility 


_ ‘According to Thorndike, generally the best time to study a subject 
is just before it is to be used. 
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covers more than its present use; future usefulness is 
important also. 

Order of social contacts. In any attempt to teach 
Christian attitudes, the factor of expanding social 
life and contacts,? which is another way of stating 
utility, usually controls. 

It is worth pointing out, however, that a great deal 
of care should be used in applying this principle to 
missionary education on the following grounds: Mis- 
sions more often than not have to do with the dis- 
tant and the remote. To say that since one first 
lives in a home and then goes to school, and then 
becomes a citizen, and then goes abroad or reads 
the foreign news about China, is the best of all reasons 
for first having lessons on being a Christian in the 
home, then being a Christian in the school, and finally 
being a Christian in international affairs, is simply 
confusing space with sociality. A friend in China 
may be closer to one’s emotional interests than one’s 
side partner in school, and affairs to-day in China 
may be more important than classroom relationships. 

Again, social contacts have no determined order. 
Why should the child’s interests be confined to his 
home? Is it supposed that he never gets out of his 
home? Is it supposed that the Chinese laundryman is 
never seen? Is it supposed that a war in Europe might 
not take his father from his side? Is it supposed that 
spatial considerations shall dictate as to the time when 
the subject of unequal treaties will be discussed? 
Or, again, is it supposed that there is anything deter- 
mined about contacts that they cannot be controlled 
in the interests of welfare and importance? 

Ability. Probably the most fundamental basis for 


5 Coe, A Social Theory, Chapter IX, on ‘The Curriculum.” 
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the placement of material in grades is that of the 
child’s ability and the difficulty of the material. The 
important question to consider is, Is this objective 
attainable? As has been said, what a twelve-year- 
old ought to accomplish depends upon what he can 
accomplish. It is one thing to say that world-minded- 
ness ought to be an objective for a nine-year-old group; 
it is another to ask the question, ‘‘Can it be an objective 
for such a group?” ‘That is, is a nine-year-old capable 
of sufficiently extensive imagination, appreciation, 
feeling, to identify himself with a world group? A 
better form of the question might be, ‘‘To what extent 
can this be an objective for a nine-year-old group?” 

The order of importance of the criteria for grading 
is probably (1) ability or difficulty, (2) utility, or order 
of social contacts, (3) interest. The question of their 
order of importance as a means to the construction of 
the missionary curriculum is, however, largely aca- 
demic, although not entirely so. As a matter of fact, 
ease of accomplishment, utility, and interest coincide 
more often than they conflict. A thing that is too 
hard is not usually interesting; and if it is useful, it 
is more likely to be interesting. Again, if a unit is 
interesting, it is likely to be learned more easily. 
Sometimes, however, interest and ability conflict. A 
boy may be interested in the stars, he may even wish 
to take up astronomy, but its difficulty is prohibitive. 
On the other hand, there may be matters which he is 
capable of mastering and which are highly important, 
but in which he never manifests interest. In a case 
like this, which is probably rare, extrinsic interests, 
that is, motives outside of the subject, should be used. 
In cases of conflict, ability has priority over interest. 

Summary. Granted that selection of material for 
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the time of the child’s education has been made on the 
basis of importance, and upon the basis of elimination 
of those matters which can be learned as well else- 
where, the criteria for grading are as follows: (1) the 
grading of the material on the basis of difficulty; (2) 
the arrangements of units within the areas of difficulty 
and ability on the basis of utility and interest (this 
implies the spacing out of difficult material in the 
curriculum so that it does not become a burden); 
(3) together with this, constant testing by empirical 
and experimental methods to find objectives attain- 
able at each level and experiment to determine the 
relative success of units in each grade. This third 
step is one of much difficulty. For anyone to dog- 
matically state that certain objectives are the ones for 
certain grades apart from experimentation, is pre- 
sumption. At present we do not know. We shall 
have to go on guessing until someone takes this third 
step of finding out what children of different grades 
can attain in world-mindedness. Needless to say, it is 
important that we should expect enough, yet not too 
much, of the children.® 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Take the character qualities and activities constituting 
objectives as given in Chapter V, and submit them to four 
people capable of judgment upon them, preferably leaders 
in denominational missionary work. Ask each one to pick 
out the ten most important character qualities in this list. 
After this is done, have them check the five most important 
activities under each quality. (If this exercise is faithfully 
carried out by a class, it should yield a fairly reliable order 


6 The use of the racial-attitudes test indicates that very young 
children may attain a satisfactory degree of world-mindedness. 
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of importance for the objectives as stated, together with the 
trait actions.) 

2. Which of the objectives do you think ought to be most 
stressed in missionary education, considering the fact that 
some of these are taken care of more or less through the 
regular program of religious education? Pick out five. 

3. In this chapter various theories of grading are pre- 
sented. Be prepared to discuss them. In how far is the 
factor of expanding social life a basis for an order of sequence 
in the curriculum? 

4. Is interest, utility, or difficulty the most important 
factor in grading? 

5. If a curriculum is graded on the basis of difficulty, 
what use can be made of the factors of interest and utility? 

6. Take the objective ‘‘appreciation of peoples’”’ and with 
the aid of the suggestions given under “‘Methods of Teach- 
ing,” work out projects suitable in the Beginners, Primary, 
Junior and Senior Departments of the church school respec- 
tively. Do not go into unnecessary details. 

7. Work out a project on world peace for primary or 
junior children in co-operation with a teacher well ac- 
quainted with these ages. 

8. Ask the authors of several books or courses of study 
on missionary education what procedure they used in grad- 
ing the material, and report. 

9. Does your observation of children lead you to believe 
that enough world-mindedness can be taught before the 
time when the church school begins to lose the children, to 
make a telling effect on the probability of future wars? 

10. This chapter may overstress ability at the expense 
of interest. Make out a case for interest. 


CHAPTER IX 


PROJECTS IN WORLD SERVICE AND 
DENOMINATIONAL PROGRAMS 


In modern organized religion educational programs 
in local churches are related to denominational proj- 
ects. The teaching of world-mindedness, therefore, 
is closely related to denominational plans. 

Project plans. In order to vitalize missionary work 
the very excellent idea of the ‘“‘project plan” has 
recently been adopted by a number of denominations.! 
Instead of asking people to contribute to a general 
budget distributed among various home and foreign 
enterprises people are asked to study various units 
of the work of the church and see that they are sup- 
ported. These specific units of work are called proj- 
ects. They include such tasks as the work of the 
education society, home-missionary schools, foreign 
missionary fields with their workers, colleges, and their 
programs. The plan was introduced with the idea 
that people would give more liberally to specific work 
in which they were interested than they would to 
benevolences in general, which is doubtless true. 

The difficulty with the plan is that the financial 
interest has intruded itself and is in danger of eclipsing 
the educational interest. This is the natural outcome 
of efforts to get denominational boards supported. 
This unfortunate emphasis has affected the language 


1 See literature, Congregational, Methodist, etc. 
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of the program so that the word “‘project” has come to 
mean, not jobs, or tasks, or programs, but certain 
specific things such as rents and salaries. Such expres- 
sions are prevalent as ‘“‘Mr. A— is your project; adopt 
him and pay his salary;’’ “‘The Samaritan Hospital is 
our project.”” The project plan is a good one prima- 
rily because it is educational. ‘To misunderstand its 
educational import to the extent of calling Mr. A— a 
project is to defeat the whole purpose of the scheme. 

What a project is. A good deal of confusion sur- 
rounds the word ‘‘project”’ both in secular and in reli- 
gious education. ‘The project method originated in 
household and agricultural teaching. Its distinguishing 
feature was the carrying on of jobs or projects in their 
natural settings. Mr. Stevenson, in The Project 
Method, gives an excellent definition which preserves 
the essentials of the original meaning of the term 
“project”: ‘fA project is a problematic act carried to 
completion in its natural setting.’ This definition 
differentiates it from the problem, stresses its objective 
nature, and lays emphasis upon the natural setting, 
which provides one of the strongest motives. In 
simpler terms, a project is a real job, done. 1. To 
say that it must be in its natural setting is to say 
that it must be real. 2. To say that it is a problematic 
act is to say that it is ajob which must be worked out 
through reasoning and activity. 3. To say that it 
must be carried to completion is to say that individual 
and group responsibility must be accepted for carrying 
it through, that is, it must be done. 

A good deal of confusion in the discussion of proj- 
ects has arisen because of a failure to distinguish 
between the project, the problem, and practical ac- 
tivity. A problem may be merely intellectual or arti- 
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ficial; an activity, on the other hand, may be mere 
routine drudgery. But a project embraces both 
problem and action. It is not only theoretical but 
practical; not merely drudgery but something to be. 
thought through into appropriate activity. Again, a 
project is not merely a complex problem. A complex 
problem is a multiproblem. Both problems and proj- 
ects may be intellectual or manual, and both may be 
simple or complex. If a project does not provide a 
practical natural setting, it might just as well be called 
a problem or an exercise. If the test of the natural 
setting were applied, a good deal of the paper-pasting, 
‘“‘handwork,”’ and the construction of Hindu villages 
and other artificial devices would be called problems 
or exercises, or might not occur at all. There is enough 
that is real in the work of the Kingdom of God to 
occupy all our attention. 

Projects are often defined as ‘“‘whole-hearted pur- 
poseful activities.”” This is a subjective definition, and 
all subjective definitions are open to difficulties. For 
instance, a girl is dressing some dolls to give to a 
family. She is very much interested, but as the work 
goes on she becomes tired and loses interest. Does 
the work she is doing then cease to be a project? 

The element of free choice is often stressed, and this 
is right. The more of the personality that is put into 
a project, the more educational it becomes. But free 
choice is not essential to the value of a project. As 
we look over the life projects which we as individuals 
have undertaken we find that very few of them are 
matters of free choice. The care and raising of boys 
and girls in our families is certainly not always a matter 
of free choice, and yet one can scarcely think of a more 
valuable project. The jobs into which we put our 
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lives are not on the whole matters of free choice; we 
got into them because of circumstances. We became 
vitally interested after we had undertaken the work. 
If the experience of life is to be taken as authoritative, 
we might very well grant to the wise teacher or adminis- 
trator the privilege of guiding young people in the 
choice of projects. Both children and adults are guided 
by all kinds of circumstances in life, and why the wise 
teacher or administrator should be excluded from this 
process is hard to see. ‘There is nothing sacred about 
the project method. It is a method, and as such 
must be related to ends, and that usually takes adult 
guidance.” 

How to choose a project. Granted that the projects 
represent the most essential things the church can do 
in social reconstruction, the problem of choice becomes 
central in the project plan. Projects may be chosen 
(1) haphazardly; that is, on the basis of personal in- 
terest; on the basis of propinquity; because it is thought 
desirable to have variety; because of the preference 
of the minister or teacher; because of the appeal that 
they make to children; and on various other accidental 
grounds; or they may be chosen (2) educationally; 
that is, on the basis of needs in the form of desirable 
outcomes representing an all-around education and a 
balanced social program. If projects are to be chosen 
educationally, certain questions will be asked: 

(:) What is the scope of the world-mindedness we 
wish to secure? Shall it be limited to acquaintance 
with a few or a large number of varied world situations? 
(2) What attitudes do we wish these children to have 
when they have completed this process of education? 


2 See quotation from Dewey on freedom and guidance, in chapter on 
“Method in Curriculum Making.” 
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(3) What skills and abilities do we wish to develop? 
Do we wish to develop practical acquaintance with 
educational and social service methods and theory? 
Do we wish to include ability to think through inter- 
national problems, and ability to handle financial 
problems? If so, to what degree? (4) How much 
practice and experience in each of these functions is 
educationally sufficient? (5) What projects and what 
use of them will most efficiently serve the purposes 
stated? (6) What amount of work can this group 
fairly undertake? (7) What are the special interests 
that should be considered in this or that particular 
group or grade? (8) What residuum remains in the 
project scheme which needs to be taken care of re- 
gardless of educational interests? 

Projects should be chosen over a period of years with 
these and perhaps other factors in mind. Constant 
check should be made of the relation of the projects 
to clearly defined educational purposes. Choice of 
projects should be made not merely on the basis of 
interest, but on the basis of educational needs, and the 
needs of the field. Grading should be accomplished, 
first, on the basis of difficulty; second, on the basis 
of interest. 

‘The central principle of curriculum making is 
fairly simple. Religious living consists of the intelli- 
gent and whole-hearted performance of certain life 
projects. ‘The curriculum must be adjusted to care for 
the development of the informations, attitudes, and 
skills necessary to accomplish these life projects. In 
other words, all sane curricula are project curricula; 
that is, they are based on life projects. If the curric- 
ulum is to be taught through project units, it is 
necessary to decide what principles, facts, attitudes, 
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and skills should be mastered by the pupil, and then 
projects should be selected with these objects in view. 
The project method has been such an attractive 
device in education that there has resulted a tendency 
to choose good projects for their own sake, whereas a 
truly educational point of view would dictate the rela- 
tion of projects, definitely, to educational ends. 
Project analysis in relation to aims. It is necessary, 
in choosing projects, to ascertain just what each proj- 
ect or group of projects will contribute to these edu- 
cational purposes or aims. The principle might be 
stated in this way: The projects selected should be such 
that all the principles, facts, attitudes, and skills will 
be covered which would ordinarily be covered in a 
logically arranged syllabus or a logically arranged 
statement of aims. This principle needs to be empha- 
sized because it is so rarely followed, although it is 
evidently a matter of common sense. The necessity 
of a correspondence between stated objectives and the 
curriculum which supports them seems to have been 
missed by every educator in history with the possible 
exception of Herbert Spencer. For instance, Plato® 
in The Republic sets up the aim of military education 
as the development of ‘‘the ideal guardian of the state”’ 
who shall be “‘swift-footed, philosophical, and strong:” 
Then comes his question, ‘‘What better curriculum 
could we choose than that which we already have, 
namely, peotry for the mind and gymnastics for the 
body?”’ If Plato had made a detailed job analysis of 
the activities of the warrior, he would not have failed 
to see the lack of connection between his objectives and 
his curriculum. It is absurd to think of training any 


3’ Quoted by W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction, The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1922. 
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army by means of poetry and gymnastics. The type 
of mental leap which Plato made is exhibited through- 
out the history of education in its elementary, second- 
ary, and higher forms. The relation of the curriculum 
of the schools to life is very vague, and curricula remain 
in their present form only on the strength of the out- 
worn notion of the transfer of training. 

Project analysis is therefore necessary in order to 
find the elements the projects contain which will con- 
tribute to our goals. Projects should be selected with 
clearly defined educational ends in view. In our own 
case the projects selected in programs for world-mind- 
edness should show some correspondence with the list 
of objectives stated in Chapter V. 

Example from woodworking. The method can be 
easily demonstrated by a concrete example from the 
field of woodworking. In woodwork there are thirty- 
two processes which need to be mastered. Among 
these are (1) planing, (2) scoring, (3) sawing, (4) 
boring, (5) sandpapering, (6) scraping, (7) bow sawing, 
(8) gauging, (9) nailing, (10) screwing, (11) glueing, 
(x2) countersinking, and so on up to thirty-two proc- 
esses. Taught systematically, by illustration and 
drill, these processes would be mastered one by one. 
In order to teach these processes by the project method 
it would be necessary to select projects which would 
embody these operations and give the right amount 
of practicein each. Mr. R. R. Fuller, regional director 
of industrial education, in an unpublished paper, 
develops a method of analysis which is very simple and 
suggestive. He lists a group of projects down the 
left-hand column of a sheet and down the right-hand 
column, opposite to each project, the numbers of the 
processes listed are placed. ‘Thus: 
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PROJECTS PROCESSES INVOLVED 
Making Hap Tack! HN HIS 12. Sy) 4; 5, 8S. 
making laundry register........ 112) 3.40 5 7. 0a, Ao 17 Oe 
making coat hanger........... To 2) B3\4,: 5:8 )0, 2724028: 
PBA CADRE Ue NL ee Ty) 23'S). Ay 52 Op) STO, naa Loy 


17, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29. 


etc. etc. 


By comparing the projects in column one and their 
elements in column two, with the systematically ar- 
ranged list of processes to be mastered, some estimate 
can be made as to what projects should be included in 
the curriculum. If some such check as this is not made 
upon the inclusion of projects, altogether too much 
practice on one operation may be given while too 
little practice may be given on another. 

A scheme somewhat similar to this can be used in the 
analysis of missionary projects, and projects in the 
teaching of world-mindedness. 

Missionary projects and the curriculum. Let us sup- 
pose that the following are among the elements that 
may reasonably be expected in a modern missionary 
education: 

1. Acquaintance with and understanding and appre- 
ciation of four countries and races, for example, 
China, India, Africa, America. 

2. Acquaintance with, and study of four different 
types of economic and social life, for example, city, 
country, industrial, mixed population. 

3. Acquaintance with or practice in four major 
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fields of work, for example, educational, medical, social 
service, social reform. 

4. Practice in and study of four principal processes 
of participation, for example, investigation and survey, 
giving, personal service, promotion. 

5. Study calculated to expand present knowledge 
through reading literature on missions, studying 
functions of denominational agencies, and the work 
of the local church. 

6. Study to expand the scope of missions to include 
other social problems than those usually contained in 
it, such as: the extension of democracy into industry; 
the problem of war and peace; politics and public 
welfare; education and crime; health and recreation; 
conservation of natural resources; the Religious Edu- 
cation Association program, etc. 

The first two of the above objectives cover fields; 
the second two cover functions; the third two cover 
systematic study and expansion. If these six groups 
of elements may be taken as a sample of the scope 
and the outcome of the curriculum of religious edu- 
cation in its social or missionary aspect, there remains 
the problem of the choice of groups of projects to give 
the required acquaintance with and practice in these 
fields and functions. After the outcomes of missionary 
education are thus listed and the detailed elements 
numbered, projects may be chosen which contain the 
elements listed and which will give sufficient practice 
to achieve the desired educational results in the form 
of abilities and informations. 

Useful devices. The various possible projects in 
their several combinations can be seen very clearly 
through the aid of a scheme which graphically repre- 
sents the places and situations in a vertical column, 
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and the functions and processes in a_ horizontal 
column. 

The scheme represents the possibility of a series of 
cross-hatch connections between functions and fields, 
processes and type areas. Thus the educational func- 
tion may be studied in the field of China; the medical 
function may be studied in the field of India; the 
process of investigation may be carried on in the city 
or country area; and so on. 

The average church will probably wish to make a 
program covering, let us say, four years. In that event 
it might undertake the following projects, covering a 
half year apiece, and thus cover eight fields and eight 
functions: (1) educational work in China, (2) medical 
work in India, (3) social reform in Africa, (4) social 
service in the United States, (5) an investigation of a 
city mission project, (6) a campaign of giving for a 
country life program, (7) active participation in the 
reconstruction of life in an industrial field, (8) the pro- 
motion of interracial harmony in a foreign neighbor- 
hood. It is quite evident that an arrangement of 
projects covering matters such as these gives a pretty 
well-rounded education in the essential elements of 
the work of the church. 

If a single country, for instance China, is to be 
studied for a year, the missionary functions, educa- 
tional, medical, etc., may be studied in connection 
with that country; or, if a single function, for instance 
improving rural life, is to be studied for a year, it 
may be done in connection with several countries. 
The scedasticity of the X’s, Y’s, Z’s in the diagram 
may be varied indefinitely. The scheme forms a skeletal 
framework on which to base a curriculum. It is useful 
as a guide, but need not be used mechanically. 
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CROSS-HATCH SCHEME SHOWING POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS OF 
MISSIONARY PROCESSES AND AREAS 


FUNCTIONS 
PROCESSES 
PROBLEMS 


Areas 
or Type 
Communities 


Medical 
Social Reform 
Social Service 
Investigation 
Participation 
Promotion 


Educational 
Giving 
Active 
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In the above diagram it will be noted that the X 
marks indicating the intersections of areas and func- 
tions give a curriculum outline covering eight areas 
and eight functions as stated previously. A countless 
number of varieties of curricula can be made on this 
chart covering the essential elements, and giving scope 
for interest. For instance, instead of taking the topics 
marked X, a church might take the topics marked Y 
or Z and thus derive an entirely different curriculum, 
but on a basis sufficiently broad to produce an all 
around missionary education. By trying out curric- 
ulum subjects on this scheme the most educationally 
useful can be chosen. 

A scheme serving the same purpose but a little more 
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easily understood is one which might be described as 
the group choice scheme. A plan similar to this 
(the controlled elective plan) is used in colleges to give 
guidance in the elective system. Students are asked 
to choose a certain number of studies, the first year 
from the first group, the second year from the second 
group and so on. The following is an outline of a 
group-choice arrangement: 


2d Yr. aa Vr 4th Yr. 


United States 


Allocation of projects. The necessity of allocating 
the mass of projects of a denominational program to 
states and smaller geographical sections, in the interest 
of economy of effort, is evident. Too much room for 
choice in duplicated material is also unnecessarily con- 
fusing. The allocation of projects to areas is justified 
on the ground that the range of choice is still sufficient 
for all educational purposes, provided there is a fairly 
even spread of representative types of work over the 
various areas in question. 

Individual churches in any one of the minor geo- 
graphical divisions will under this scheme have a 
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sufficiently large variety of fields to choose from. In 
case the broader allocations of projects to areas do not 
fit the educational needs of certain churches, requests 
may be made for reassignment of certain projects the 
following year, in cases where such changes are evi- 
dently desirable. One advantage of assigning sections 
of a national work to states and other divisions is that 
heavier burdens can be automatically placed on the 
more able communities. 

Regard for the whole work. With thousands of 
different units of work going on, the opportunity for 
fairly free choice raises the probability that the budg- 
ets of certain attractive pieces of work will be over- 
subscribed, while others, less attractive but just as 
important, will be undersubscribed. This difficulty can 
be cared for in two ways; either churches may be asked 
to leave a substantial amount of their contributions 
undesignated or churches may be asked to agree to 
the very reasonable proposition that in case a particular 
piece of work has already been completely cared ‘for 
the church will make a new choice, or request the 
receiving agency for the funds to redistribute gifts so 
that the total work may be properly cared for. It is 
safe to say that a church or group which is unwilling 
to have its arbitrary choices corrected, in so far as 
gifts are concerned, in the interest of the greater good 
of the work as a whole, has not received a very good 
missionary education. The problem here is one of co- 
operation and fair play in a difficult situation. 

Summary. Since the curriculum in missionary edu- 
cation usually functions in connection with denomi- 
national programs, these should be planned in the 
interests of educational outcomes. In order to vitalize 
the missionary program concrete projects have been 
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presented to churches in place of the former general 
budget. A project was defined as a problematic act 
carried to completion in its natural setting. The 
element of free choice was seen to be desirable but not 
necessary. To make a local project curriculum scien- 
tifically it is necessary, first, to discover the principles, 
the facts, the attitudes and the skills which should be 
mastered by the students, and then to select groups 
of projects, giving opportunity for choice, so that all 
essential elements will be covered. To do this it is 
necessary, aS a preliminary step, to analyze projects. 
The final selection of projects will be such as to care 
for the essential elements of a well-rounded course of 
study. A schematic arrangement showing possible 
combinations of processes and areas is useful as a guide 
in controlled curriculum making. 

It is possible to distribute projects for regional and 
state areas without limiting the range of choice or 
hindering educational effectiveness. On the whole, 
projects should be chosen with definite educational ends 
in view, that is, on the basis of need, should be graded 
on the basis of ability and interest, and should be 
supplemented by systematic study to bring out the 
larger relationships involved. A fair regard for the 
stability and completeness of the whole work should 
be observed. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Look through two of the following: Stevenson, The 
Project Method of Teaching; W. H. Kilpatrick, The Project 
Method (Teachers’ College Record, Columbia University); 
Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum; Dewey, How We 
Think; J. F. Hosic, An Outline of the Problem Project Method; 
Erwin Shaver, The Project Principle in Religious Education. 
Select from your reading the definition of project which 
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seems to you most adequate. Compare the viewpoint of 
Kilpatrick and Stevenson. 

2. Select one project from home missions and a second 
from foreign missions. Work these out into the detailed 
activities which they embody, making a list of these activi- 
ties down one column; and then down a second column. 
Make a list of the educational outcomes expected, using as 
an outline guide the six elements listed in this chapter. 

3. Take the “project lists’? of your own denomination, 
and, using a scheme similar to the cross-hatch scheme of 
this chapter, work out the possible subjects for study and 
practice in a church school curriculum covering four or 
more years. 

4. Make a list of the difficulties in using the project 
scheme in your denomination. Point out the ways in which 
the ideas contained in this chapter help or fail to help these 
difficulties. 

5. Take the project list already accepted by your local 
church and criticize it on the basis of its contributions to 
desirable educational outcomes. 

6. Take a group of small projects and analyze them into 
their educational elements after the manner of Mr. Fuller 
in the woodworking field. (Use the list of objectives in 
doing this.) 

7. Make a list of important social problems which you 
feel ought to be considered in denominational programs and 
which up to the present have not been represented, for ex- 
ample, war and peace, eugenics, the R. E. A. Combine the 
results obtained by the class. 

8. If possible, have a conference with the treasurer or 
assistant treasurer of a denominational missionary society, 
and gather from him a list of the financial difficulties in- 
volved in current project schemes in missionary organization. 

9. Read the pamphlet, “Missionary Education in the 
Local Church,” 1928, by John L. Lobingier, Congregational 
Education Society, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. (Ten 
cents.) Extremely rich in practical suggestions. 
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10. Examine the Inter-Church World Survey, and the 
World Missionary Atlas. 

11. State in detail your conception of the task of the 
church in this day. 

12. J. M. Artman says, ‘The riddle of the project method 
will be solved when the churches as agents of righteousness 
learn to lose themselves in fundamental human issues— 
peace is one of these issues.’”” Comment on this. 

13. Kilpatrick suggests that a society or group is demo- 
cratic to the extent that each person’s idea enters into the 
group decision according to its worth. Would you agree that 
where the best ideas do not get attention, that organization 
is not run democratically? 
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CHAPTER X 
THE NATURE OF IDEALS AND MOTIVES 


SINCE religious education, including missionary edu- 
cation, is largely concerned with the development of 
character qualities, attitudes, purposes, motives, and 
ideals, a consideration of the nature of these elements 
is important. An understanding of what attitudes, 
ideals and motives are, and how they come, is requisite 
to the development of processes of creating them. 

Desirable ideals are products of social experience. 
Ideals and traits, such as appreciation, good will, 
world-mindedness, tolerance, humility, loyalty, cour- 
age, honesty, are not original inner qualities, but 
modes of adjustment. They have not dropped down 
from the skies but have come through the long process 
of trial and success. As man, through the long years, 
experimented with his social adjustments he found 
that certain kinds of behaviors were better than others. 
Appreciation, good will, honesty are satisfactory types 
of social behavior. They exist for the same reason 
that the stripes on the tiger and the colors on the 
chameleon lizard exist; that is, they are instruments 
of satisfactory adjustment. 

The history of the development of ideals is exceed- 
ingly interesting. At one time vengeance was a 
virtue. It was considered a duty to avenge wrong. 
But with new conditions vengeance was seen to be no 
longer a virtue. ‘‘War killed its hundreds, but venge- 
ance killed its thousands.” At one time hate was 

ger 
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a virtue; but to the keen mind of the greatest of 
prophets it was a vice. How much wisdom and vision 
it took to see the value of loving one’s enemies, of 
getting rid of one’s enemies by making them one’s 
friends! ‘‘Return not evil for evil, but good for evil.” 
Throughout the ages man has been taught by his 
spiritual leaders to see new and better ways of behaving. 
He has not always seen clearly, and his blindness has 
caused him to persecute his leaders and to stone and 
crucify his prophets, only later to exalt their names 
and do them honor. 

Ideals are methods of bringing into a conflict situa- 
tion the control of the larger social situation. They 
prevent too narrow a view; they hold up the demands 
of the unseen consequences of acts which, through 
rationalization and similar methods of shutting out 
the broader view, might otherwise seem right. Like 
laws they are the guide posts society sets up out of 
experience to call attention to a proper orientation 
of specific activities which our selfish human nature 
cannot be trusted to handle honestly. They call 
attention to other people’s interests and approvals. 
The complaint about the impossibility of controlling 
complicated problems by using “simple” ideals as 
guides is just a restatement of this point. The ideals 
themselves make the situation complicated. They 
call attention to its various bearings. For honest 
people all: situations are complicated, and should be 
so. Ideals are thus methods of integrating and 
unifying the factors which should be concerned in the 
solution of problems of conduct. This is the reason 
all religions have emphasized them. Without them 
it would be impossible to use the categories of right 
and wrong. They serve the same purpose as the 
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categories of thought to which we refer specific ideas 
for testing and criticism. Categories and ideals are 
the alternatives of intellectual and moral anarchy. 
Growing out of experience they are guides to expe- 
rience. 

Ideals, then, may be called the socially discovered 
best ways of living and acting. They are standards 
of conduct which for the majority of people, and in 
the long run, have given the greatest satisfaction. It 
is obvious that the source of ideals in history is the 
empirical discovery of satisfactory conduct. It is 
obvious that if dishonesty were more socially useful 
than honesty, dishonesty would be the ideal and 
honesty the vice.’ A sample of this is seen in the 
unsocial relationships of war, where many of the vir- 
tues become vices. The man who loves his enemy is 
put into prison and the man who tells them the truth 
is hung. 

Out of the experience of mankind, out of the blind 
“T like him” and “I don’t like him’? have come the 
differentiated virtues called kindness, service, and 
courage. In missionary work there has also been an 
evolution of ideals. Certain old ideals have been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. The 
ideal of ‘‘charity’’ which glorified the giver and be- 
littled the receiver is gone. The Chinese and the 
Hindu said, “I do not like it,’ and so “fellowship” 
and the “spirit of sharing’? came in, to take the place 
of the outgrown ideal. The qualities desirable in mis- 
sionary education have undergone a change because 
certain qualities or attitudes simply did not work, 
while others did work, in new situations. 

Names for satisfactory activities. It follows from 


1 See Chapter on ‘‘Counteracting Tendencies.” 
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what has been said that ideals and traits are labels 
put upon socially useful behavior. They are words 
used to specify satisfactory activities. For instance, 
honesty means making the right change, endeavoring 
to pay one’s debts, dealing truthfully with one’s 
neighbor, returning the lost purse, not accepting money 
for one’s vote, and so on. Hence, in order to teach 
honesty, we must teach it through the practice of honest 
activities, for that is what honesty is. The traits 
listed as objectives in missionary education are classi- 
fying labels; the reality which must be taught is the 
list of activities which constitute them. 

Traits are not inner entities. Sin and virtue, like- 
ableness, and unlikeableness, selfishness and unselfish- 
ness, appreciation and pride and all the other traits 
listed are not entities or causes. Religious education 
has suffered in effectiveness because it has surrounded 
these products of social judgment with mystery and 
has then given this mystery a local habitation and a 
name. Sin became a spiritual force and was spelled 
with a capitalS. Sometimes it was given a personality, 
and even horns. Consequently, good men like Luther 
hurled ink bottles at imaginary devils and others saw 
demons in the insane, while medical science and moral 
education waited for a day of more exact thinking. 
Man’s propensity to create mysteries out of realities 
has kept the science of human nature in its infancy. 
Modern men see sin as anti-social activity and virtue 
as activity making for human welfare. Devils and 
“forces” are blinds to reality.” 

It is necessary to take a small excursion into the 
realm of the “‘mysterious forces’? in order to under- 
stand their persistence in morals. Both physics and 


2 For the full list see A. D. White, Warfare of Science With Theology. 
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psychology have had their mysteries. While mys- 
terious forces have departed from physics, to a large 
extent they have taken up their abode in orthodox 
psychology. It follows that morals based on this 
psychology share its defects. 

It was not so long ago that men spoke of a force 
of combustion which made fire burn, a force of levity 
which made balloons go up, and a force of suction which 
made liquids rise in tubes. Names as mysterious 
and meaningless as those in Freudianism abounded in 
physics, such as “nature abhors a vacuum.’’ Even in 
the twentieth century we still hear of the ‘‘force of 
gravity.’”’ Now these mysterious forces like the evils 
and demons of the middle ages do not exist. They are 
methods of covering up our ignorance. Men saw a 
phenomenon, gave it the name “‘combustion”’ and set 
the name up as acause! ‘The chemical nature of com- 
bustion and the understanding of rusting came only 
when men ceased to cover their ignorance by convert- 
ing names into causes. How long air navigation 
waited upon the expulsion of the fabulous ‘“‘force of 
levity’? no one knows. As long as men explained the 
movements of the stars by the idea that angels pushed 
them around, they waited for a scientific astronomy; 
and as long as they waited upon mysterious forces 
such as “levity”? and ‘“‘gravity,” they delayed their 
discoveries in physics. 

But, as was said, the “forces” of physics did not go 
out into thin air. As the New Testament story has it, 
demons expelled from one place go to another. 

Mythology of instincts. Akin to the forces of com- 
bustion and gravity are the mythological instinctive 
causes of human nature. Instincts exist of course— 
in just the same way that vacuum cleaners exist. 
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As unlearned serial responses they exist, but as inner 
forces they do not exist. Bees build their nests, birds 
fly south. That is not sufficient, however. New 
forces must be invented to account for these things. 
Thus we feel that we have discovered something when 
we say that the homing instinct guides the birds in 
their flight. Here again we see activities and we 
give them names; and, as in physics, we set these 
names up as explanatory causes. It is as enlightening 
to say birds fly south because they fly south as it 
is to say birds fly south because of a homing instinct. 
Why not go a little further—why stop with the 
animals? Why not say, the heliotropic instinct makes 
the sunflower turn to the sun; the geotropic instinct 
makes roots grow down? ‘The fact is that words even 
though they sound scientific are not really causes. 
Roots grow down because of certain arrangements. 
In the root cap there are certain cells in which there 
are starch grains. These starch grains fall or press 
down upon the lower wall of the cells. This creates 
an unbalance and growth is downward due to lack of 
tension on the inner downward surface of the cells. 
Cut off the root cap and the root will not grow down 
until new starch grains are formed. This micro- 
scopic physics of downward growth is an explanation 
but an instinct is not. The flight of moths toward 
the light may be explained on principles of mechanics; 
in fact, a mechanical animal was made by Loeb which 
would always turn to the light. Why lug in a name 
like ‘‘instinct”’ to cover up the need of explanation? 
Instincts are classifactory devices, nothing more.® 
Mythology in morals. Out of psychology came the 
‘forces’? and took refuge in morals. It is almost a 


3 See Loeb, Kuo, and Woodworth (Bibliography). 
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popular truism that no one does anything without 
a motive; that is, one must have a motive to make 
him act. This supposition is based upon the mon- 
strous idea that man is naturally passive. To be 
absolutely passive is the most difficult of accomplish- 
ments and is in reality never achieved. Man is by 
nature active, and it is as foolish to say that motives 
make him act as to say that “‘gravity’’ makes stones 
fall down and “levity” makes balloons go up. 

Of course man acts, and acts toward ends or satis- 
factions. But motives are not primary; they are 
secondary. They are qualities of activity rather than 
originators of activity. They are social rather than 
psychological in origin. We do not usually say that a 
cow has a motive, or that a toad has. It is only the 
most hopelessly introspective psychologist who would 
say that. We are not born with motives. They are the 
products of social adjustments. They are the social 
qualities of acts which are attributed to us by those who 
would guide our conduct. That is, the qualities of our 
acts as socially judged are attributed to us and are ac- 
cepted by us as guides to future action. We put the cart 
before the horse when we say we have motives, then 
we act. On the contrary we act, then we get motives. 
Motives are names for people’s dispositions derived 
from social judgments on their acts. This is the 
meaning of ‘handsome is as handsome does.” The 
quality of an act is attributed to the person; in other 
words, he is called a name—selfish, or lazy. The 
name becomes part of him, just as the name of a man 
in the Fiji Islands is part of him. Men in savage 
lands have to hide their names lest their enemies harm 
them by getting control of these parts of them. Names 
were also symbols or descriptions, like ‘‘Rain-in-the- 
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face,” or old chief Sitting Bull. Probably one liked 
to stand in the rain and the other was corpulent and of 
a sedentary disposition. Motives are like these names; 
qualities of activity attributed to persons. 

How motives come. Traits and motives are not 
original. We are not born with them. Neither are 
they generated spontaneously from within. They 
are the products of social conditioning. Confusion on 
this point is due to the fact that men accept these quali- 
ties which are imputed to them, as their motives. In 
a secondary sense motives do influence future conduct. 
When a man acts from an unselfish motive, he acts 
so as to gain his own self-esteem and the esteem of 
others. ‘This he has learned to do through experience. 
He has been praised for one type of action and blamed 
for another. We say he acts from an unselfish motive, 
meaning that he is influenced by that quality of his 
total complex activity which is socially approved and 
which has been called unselfish. 

Take, for the sake of clearness, the trait of careless- 
ness. Clearly, carelessness comes out of the imputa- 
tion to the person of the quality of his or her careless 
acts. It is not the carelessness that makes his acts 
careless; that is simply the old animistic mythology 
over again. It is the careless act that makes him 
careless. Get rid of that type of activity and you 
get rid of his carelessness; but try to get rid of inner 
carelessness first and you are up a tree. Carelessness 
takes on a personal quality when it is accepted by the 
person as a name signifying blame or a name which 
he deserves. Then it stirs him to action. He seeks 
the type of activity which is socially approved. We 
say then that he has the motive of carefulness. A 
motive is that desirable element in a complex activity 
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which if it is sufficiently stimulated results in certain 
consequences. Ideals and standards and traits are 
modes of controlling and guiding actions. To act 
so as to gain the social approval which goes by the 
name of honesty is to have honesty as a motive. 
Attributing motives is something like calling people 
names, some of which are good and some of which 
are bad; it is a sort of refined punishment or reward. 
If a man so acts as to gain social approval or to call out 
from society the name or trait of honesty, we say his 
motive is honesty. To take away this social approval, 
or this social standard would deprive him of a motive. 
Thus it is that religion, which is living in the social 
approval of God, is an aid to right conduct. Even 
though all men are against the prophet he can go on, 
and, in the satisfaction of doing the divine will, say: 
“If God is for us, who can be against us?’”’? Even here 
the motive is a social product. 

Let us take a particular case in which carefulness 
appears as a motive. Let us suppose that a seven- 
year-old child is washing dishes for her mother. As 
she is in a hurry to get through she lets a plate slip 
and it breaks. It happens to be one of the good plates 
and hard to replace. The mother discovers this and is, 
of course, disappointed or annoyed. She attributes 
the quality of the action to the girl and says, “Sarah, 
you are careless.’”’ Thus she attributes to the girl the 
quality of carelessness. Sarah is sensitive, and being 
desirous of the approval of her mother is thereby forci- 
bly reminded of the quality of her act. The dis- 
agreeable quality of her action is called to her attention, 
brought home to her. Her activity is changed ac- 


‘For an exceedingly interesting discussion of morality as striving 
for social approval, see Roy Whitney, Morality in the Making. 
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cording to the laws of learning. She tries to avoid the 
mishap. That quality of her complex activity which 
brings about the desirable result is stimulated—that 
is, she acts from a careful motive. But up to this 
time she had no motive at all except to get through with 
the dishes. The motive of being careful came through 
the social blame of her mother. She did not wish to 
be called careless, so her actions changed to a more 
satisfying kind. 

This excursion into the psychology of traits, motives, 
ideals gives us some clue as to how they may be de- 
veloped. What has been said applies directly to the 
traits, motives, and ideals listed as objectives of mis- 
sionary education and explains the reason why they 
have all been translated into terms of activity. 

Summary. Socially desirable traits are names for 
activities of a socially approved type. They do not 
exist as abstractions, but only as groups of satisfactory 
actions. To teach traits and motives, therefore, we 
must teach type activities, that is, encourage activity 
which is controlled by the ideals of honesty, appre- 
ciation, generosity, etc. . 

Traits and motives are not inner mysterious forces, 
but are products of social interaction. They come by 
acceptance of social judgment upon one’s acts and 
reflexly upon oneself. Being social in origin, they may 
be socially created by arranging the appropriate social 
stimuli. 

PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. The statement is made in this chapter that virtues are 
products of social experience. Picture if you can situations 
in primitive life when some of the virtues which we adhere 
to and use as standards would not have worked. Under 
these circumstances, would you call them virtues? 
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2. Do you think that there is an evolution of morals? If 
so, name some moral standards or current assumptions 
which will probably change in the next hundred years. (Cf. 
Ch. IV, problem ro.) In the light of the fact that the years 
ahead will be years of unparalleled economic production, what 
changes do you contemplate in the emphasis upon ‘“‘thrift’’ 
and the other austere pioneer virtues? 

3. Make a list down the left-hand side of a sheet of vir- 
tues usually regarded as fundamental; and down a second 
column on the right-hand side make a parallel list of war- 
time virtues. Discuss the relation of ideals to social aims 
and social institutions. 

4. Would you agree with the statement that ideals are 
the socially discovered best ways of living and acting? 

5. In what terms do you conceive of sin? 

6. In how far do you agree with the paragraph on the 
mythology of instincts and the paragraph on mythology 
in morals? 

4. Does a man have to have a motive to make him act? 
Discuss. 

8. Show how the motive of tactfulness may be developed. 
Give a case history. 

9. Describe a particular case of prejudice against some 
race or nationality, and give its genesis on the basis of the 
best analysis you can make. Use for this purpose the cross- 
out attitude inventory. Your procedure will be to ask some- 
body to cross out the words on this list which he does not 
like, or which give him a feeling of annoyance. Then get 
him to state in as detailed a manner as possible how he 
came to have that dislike. Generalize and state the steps 
in the development of a prejudice as best you can. 

to. From our discussion it would appear that intelligence 
and social-mindedness would correlate. Does it take more 
intelligence to handle a human situation by frankness and 
conciliation, or by compulsion and intrigue? Why? Would 
you say that the social quality of a man’s motives correlates 
with his intelligence in general? Give examples. 
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11. Desire is the mechanism which assists us to find 
again that which brought pleasure. Can we then control 
desire by controlling pleasure? Can we control motives? 

12. What do you think of the rule: ‘‘“Make desirable 
behavior satisfactory; that is, make it true; justify it’’? 

13. Discuss this: ‘‘Man’s desire for approval is the main 
motive of morality. His reasons are usually in support of 
his self approval. Conscience is his judgment of approval 
or non-approval.”’ 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER 
FORMATION 


In the last chapter we saw that (1) character quali- 
ties and motives are socially derived; that is, are 
qualities of acts socially approved or disapproved and 
attributed to persons as guides to future activity; that 
(2) they exist in terms of activities, that “‘appreciation”’ 
means doing all the things listed under appreciation; 
that (3) the teaching of these traits must therefore be 
accomplished by the teaching of these modes of be- 
havior. 

The general method of teaching character qualities 
can now be derived. It consists of (1) securing situa- 
tions which involve social adjustment, (2) practice in 
the activities of which the ideal consists, (3) the arrange- 
ment of social conditions which will reward by ap- 
proval and by name those actions which are socially 
desirable. 

In other words, through the arrangements of appro- 
priate social situations! we must both stimulate activi- 
ties, including appreciations, and reward by recogni- 
tion those which are socially desirable. In this way, 
through the laws of readiness, exercise, and effect, 
traits, motives and attitudes are built up. This is the 
way people learn in the ordinary circumstances of every- 
day life. It is the way all living creatures learn. 


1Tn animal training this is called setting the stage for learning. 
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Character and habit. We are fundamentally in- 
terested in character and its formation, for missionary 
education consists very largely of the formation of 
character qualities such as attitudes and purposes as 
well as activities. What, then, is character? Char- 
acter is the integrated sum total of a person’s habits, 
the interpenetration of his behaviors and tendencies to 
behave; that is, his repertoire of adjustment mech- 
anisms. To handle problems of character we need to 
know something about habits, how they are formed and 
how they function. 

Nature of habit. In its broader sense habit forma- 
tion means learning. Habit is simply a statement of the 
fact that conduct is modifiable and that such modifi- 
cation may become permanent.” Attitudes, purposes, 
ways of behaving may be changed and these changes 
may become part of permanent character. Habit is 
ordinarily associated with physical habits, because they 
seem to be more permanent than mental and moral 
habits. However, wherever there is the activity of 
the nervous system, habit formation is going on. The 
term “habit” applies to any set—intellectual, emo- 
tional, temperamental, or moral, as well as physical. 
There are habits of association, good temper, bad 
temper, appreciation, good will, respect for others, 
world-mindedness, open-mindedness. In all of these 
the laws of learning are the same, whether the habits — 
are purposeful or purposeless, conscious or uncon- 
scious. ‘The importance of forming the right character 
sets in the beginning is emphasized by the fact that 
habits are hard to get rid of, and actually prevent us 
from taking other roads; that is, they dominate us. 
Habits bind us to one thing and blind us to other alter- 


2 Cf. Rignano: Biological Memory. 
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natives. Early conditioning is particularly persist- 
ent. 

Habits are primarily connections in the nervous 
system, between certain situations and certain re- 
sponses. Habit formation, therefore, consists in making 
these connections. The more often they are made 
between any situation and any response, the more 
permanent they become provided they are accompanied 
by satisfaction. Satisfaction seems to stamp the con- 
nections in.® 

The teacher in moral education, wishing to teach 
appreciation of peoples, will arrange situations in which 
it will be easy for the children to respond in an appre- 
ciative way toward foreigners. She will arrange to have 
a foreigner help them in some way, or treat them with 
graciousness of manner. She will then see to it that this 
kind of activity goes on until the child acquires a perma- 
nent habit of appreciative response in situations in 
which foreigners are concerned. She will associate it 
with pleasure, through social approval and personal 
commendation.’ 

A good deal of confusion comes in psychology by the 
separation of habit from other mental functions. This 
separation of habit from willing and thinking and 
purposing is due to the fact that habits have been 
considered as merely passive affairs, like ruts. As a 
matter of fact, habits are always some form of activity. 
They are dynamic, imperative, projectile, alive. They 
are the active modes of adjustment which we make to 
our environment. In strictly biological terms they are 


3 Compare Lashley, Brain Medianisms and Intelligence. 
*This habituation process should not be merely of the ‘‘animal- 
os, type, for the child is a responsible person entitled to his own 
ecisions. 
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continuous reconstructions of activity, or a moving 
equilibrium of forces. All together these activities are 
called life. 

We get into all kinds of confusion when we think 
of habits as passive and thus separate them from the 
more active mental functions. The nature of habit 
is most truly conceived when we think of bad habits 
like the thirst for whisky or the hankering after a drug. 
Habits have driving power and are, in fact, the on- 
going urge of life activity. They are not merely inner 
and private affairs, they are working adaptations, 
adjustments with an outside world. It is helpful to 
think of habits in terms of activity and to think of 
both good and bad habits as the adjustment or the 
maladjustment of personal capacities with environing 
conditions. If character qualities were conceived 
in this dynamic and objective way, instead of as 
the inner and private possessions of individuals, both 
moral education and criminology would be more 
effective than they are. 

The nature of will and purpose. The old opposition 
between habit and will, habit and thought, habit and 
purpose, should, in the interest of clear thinking, be done 
away with. Habits conceived in dynamic terms are 
not opposed to will and thinking. They are will and 
thinking. We think with our habits. Thought is not 
different from activity, but, rather, a subtle form of 
activity, a dramatic rehearsal of activity, so to speak, 
a trial and error process controlled by the same laws 
as the laws of habit formation. Habits freely exer- 
cised are accompanied by the feeling tone of pleasure, 
and when balked or frustrated are accompanied by 
the feeling of annoyance or dissatisfaction. Out of 
dissatisfaction comes desire, that is, effort to remove 
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the frustration and move on as before. Thus desire 
may be conceived as the activity of a habit seeking 
outlet. It is balked habit striving for liberty and con- 
tinuity. When the obstacle is difficult to remove, and 
complex operations have to be undertaken, we call the 
activity thinking, and when, in addition to this process, 
the ductless glands or the autonomic system get into 
the fight, we call it will. 

It follows that if habit, will, and purpose are thus 
identical, the Piadaveiesl laws of habit formation 
apply also to the formation of desires and purposes. 
In dealing with desires and purposes we are dealing 
not with something opposed to but identical with 
habit. 

Attitudes. Missionary education consists largely in 
the development of attitudes. It is also helpful in the 
interests of clear thinking to identify attitudes with 
habit. Attitudes are habits in leash.2 A habit may 
not always be overtly in evidence. It may be covertly 
acting. That is to say, it may be in restraint. This 
inhibited or covertly acting habit we call an attitude. 
It is a mistake to think that habits always have to be 
on the stage. They may be back of the scenes ready 
to act, and may with apparent suddenness spring out 
onto the stage of life.© Attitudes lead to overt action. 
Oftentimes the sudden and unexpected activity of a 
person makes it seem as though no habits were in- 
volved. The fact that a thing happens once only is 
no denial that it may have been habitual in terms of 
attitude. The attitudes listed as objectives of mis- 
sionary education, such as good will, appreciation, 


5 They are similar to physical attitudes; for example the attitude 
of a runner ready to start. 


6 See J. J. B. Morgan (Bibliography) for illustrations. 
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open-mindedness, tolerance, humility, faith, may be 
dealt with on the same basis as habits. 

The laws of character formation. The habit psy- 
chology, and a conception of habit as dynamic, is basic 
in any attempt to handle the problem of character 
formation. If we regard traits, motives, desires, 
attitudes, purposes as forms of habit, method follows 
easily from the laws of habit formation and consists of 
the application of these laws to the development of 
certain qualities and abilities in regard to specific 
situations and tasks. 

Edward L. Thorndike, one of the wisest and most 
remarkable men of this generation, has fortunately 
done most of this fundamental work for us.’ By his 
experiments with chicks, cats, and monkeys, he derived 
the laws of animal learning which have already been 
mentioned. He summarizes them briefly as (1) the 
law of readiness (2) the law of exercise, (3) the law of 
effect. These are also the fundamental laws of human 
learning. When we say that practice makes perfect, 
we are stressing the second law. But, unfortunately, 
this is not enough. If practice were all there was to 
education, learning would be a rather simple matter. 
Practice also makes imperfect, as the observation of 
many an “experienced”? church worker clearly illus- 
trates. Practice does not necessarily make for im- 
provement. One may practice the wrong thing. 
Bad habits follow the same laws of learning as do 
good ones. The practice must be correct practice, 
and it must be accompanied by satisfaction. 

John Dewey told a story about Lloyd George’s dog 
illustrating the importance of satisfaction in learning: 
The dog spent several days running about the yard, 


7 Educational Psychology. 
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and finally caught on to the method of lifting the 
latch of the gate and went for a hike on his own account. 
Every time he was put into the yard thereafter, he 
went straight for the gate and lifted the latch. Now, 
if learning were a matter of practice mainly, the dog 
would still be running around the yard, for he had 
practiced that a hundred times to the one or two 
times he had practiced lifting the latch. Yet opening 
the gate remained as a fixed habit, while running around 
the yard did not. The exercise of opening the gate, 
although brief, was accompanied by intense satisfaction, 
the gaining of freedom, and the hike on his own ac- 
count. We do not know what the rest of the story was 
or what Mr. Lloyd George did, but he probably ar- 
ranged situations in such a way that the opening of the 
gate was accompanied by dissatisfaction, in the form 
of an electric shock, a spanking or a scolding, depending 
upon the educability of his dog. 

Learning or habit formation of any kind proceeds 
through practice accompanied by satisfaction. Char- 
acter formation follows the same laws. That sinful 
practices become so fixed is due to the fact that they 
are pleasurable—so much is this the case, that some 
ancient divines barred all pleasure, as of the devil, 
because of its apparent connection with evil ways. 
They defeated their purpose, however, when they 
created a Puritanical ethics which robbed life of its 
pleasure. Only those who could see far enough ahead 
to contemplate the joys of heaven could be good. 
The man who took his joys in the present was re- 
garded as sinful. The Puritan put his joys in cold 
storage for the future, and since it takes a man of some 
substantial character and determination to do this, 
denying oneself and finding one’s pleasure in a future 
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heaven became a virtue. The foolishness of this from 
a psychological point of view is now apparent. An 
ethics which runs contrary to human nature is bound 
to fail. Somewhere in the activity or beyond it there 
must be satisfaction. Shortsighted people who are 
in the majority, must be appealed to by satisfactions 
which have some relation to the present. It can be 
safely stated that no one continues an activity or mode 
of life which is always and in every way unsatisfactory. 
Pain is a sign of defeat and harm. No ideal can be- 
come widespread which is against fundamental instinc- 
tive tendencies of human nature. But this does not 
at all mean that life must be lived on lower levels. It 
means, rather, the opposite, for low levels are never 
entirely satisfying. In the broadest sense to be good 
is to be happy, for goodness and happiness, from the 
social point of view, are the same thing. This is quite 
different, however, from saying that individual satis- 
factions are necessarily good. 

Prejudice. The laws of learning apply in the forma- 
tion of prejudices, which are usually among the stum- 
bling-blocks in missionary education. ‘That prejudices 
in their development follow the laws of learning is well 
illustrated by the case of the prejudiced business man. 

‘Suppose that a business man reads that a bill has 
been proposed in Congress that affects his interests. 
The headlines first call attention to the danger. Paren- 
thetically, this man takes a paper which supports his 
interests—no other one gives him satisfaction. To 
sell itself this paper acts as a watch dog for its group, 
hence the headlines. Seeing the headlines, he decides 
naturally enough that the bill is a bad one, and one or 
two reasons why, come to mind. He glances at the 
details and turns to the editorial page. Here he feels 
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his acumen justified. It is a bad bill and for the very 
reasons he has already considered. By this, his 
opinion is strengthened through repetition, further 
practice with satisfaction, and he has the added 
satisfaction that he saw it himself. He tells his wife so, 
adding that the editor is a very sensible man. He is 
now strengthened in his opinion along three lines, 
that the bill is a bad one, that he is himself discerning 
in such matters, and that his paper is a good one. 

‘At the station a friend asks, ‘Have you seen the 
paper?’ 

“* *Ves,’ he replies. ‘It is pretty bad. We will have 
to fight it.’ 

““*T am glad you think so,’ rejoins the friend; ‘I 
told my wife so, but I wanted your opinion. My 
brother-in-law who is visiting us took the other side, 
but I told him he was wrong.’ 

“Again it is practice with satisfaction. The further 
repetition strengthens yet further his opinion; the 
flattering privilege of setting aright his friend adds its 
quota of satisfaction. And, on thinking it over, he is 
less inclined to accept the invitation to meet the visit- 
ing brother-in-law. 

““ ‘These fellows from out West are curious; you can’t 
count on them.’ 

“Friends are chosen on the same basis, of practice 
with satisfaction. This business man seems to let his 
business interests determine all his satisfactions. On 
the way to the city other friends re-enforce his opinion, 
and he theirs. Each is further confirmed in the wisdom 
and reliability of his friends, already, of course, so 
chosen long beforehand. At the office the partners too 
mutually support each other and at lunch time all 
the club is talking the "same way. The afternoon 
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papers, that is, the ones he reads, are more pronounced 
still. The next morning his own paper is ready with 
a program of attack. Opinion in this group is al- 
ready crystallized” (‘‘Education and Public Opinion,” 
William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College Record, 
November, 1923). 

Race prejudices. Prejudices against the Japanese 
in California and the Negro arise in the same way. 
Anti-racial feelings or prejudices arise as consoling 
justifications for one’s own selfishness exhibited in the 
form of a peculiar economic interest, orfear. Indigna- 
tion, which is another comforting experience, usually 
accompanies the rationalizations. Throughout the 
process of the development of prejudices there is selec- 
tive thinking. Ideas which suit the purpose, that is, 
ideas which are satisfactory in the situation, take the 
stage, and others, equally obvious to other people, are 
neglected. If a person or a race is in a position to 
harm us, it is more easy and satisfactory for us to 
think of these people in derogatory terms. We are 
more prone to hate them than we are those who cannot 
harm us. Probably there is no such thing as hate 
without fear. Prejudice, which is uncontrolled or 
wishful thinking on the basis of those ideas which are 
emotionally satisfying, usually has some connection 
with danger to one’s fundamental interests, whether 
these be economic or social. 

Prejudice against the Mexicans is usually due to 
personal or economic interests in the form of military 
propaganda or business concessions. Prejudice and ill 
‘ feeling arise against nations in just the same way that 
prejudice arose against the bill in the case of the business 
man. The law of readiness, with practice and satis- 
faction, holds. The process of prejudice is sometimes 
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complicated. It is due not only to economic or social 
fear, but also sometimes to ignorance or misinformation 
directed to the formation of unfavorable opinion by 
some group for their own private advantage. 

National suspicions of all kinds arise in a similar 
fashion. The feeling that one is being wronged makes 
an exceedingly good basis and justification for preda- 
tory attack. Laws of learning apply all the way from 
simple suspicion and prejudice to that generalized 
hatred and suspicion which are called paranoia.® 

The socialized self. The laws of learning apply in 
that more integrated and subtle learning called the 
development of social selfhood. The object of re- 
ligious education in its social aspects is the socialized 
self, that is, the self integrated around purposes which 
embody the social good. After all, the process of reli- 
gious education is not simply the development of 
attitudes, habits, and purposes as such; it is rather the 
development of social personalities. As Weigle sug- 
gests, the teacher’s work will be tested not by the ques- 
tion, “‘What have you taught your pupil to know?” 
nor by the question, ‘‘What habits have you taught your 
pupil to have?” but by the question, ‘“‘What sort of 
person have you helped your pupil to become?”’ 

Strains and divisions of all kinds are painful, espe- 
cially those within the personality. The great re- 
ligions of the world have been means of ridding life of 
its inner strains. Buddhism did this by the negation 
of desire. Medieval Christianity did it by self-abne- 
gation and the mortification of the flesh. Stoicism did 
it by reconcilement through acceptance. Evangelical 
Christianity did it through atonement and the sense 
of foregiveness. In all of human life there has been 


® See ‘“‘problem 7,’’ at the end of this chapter. 
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that warfare which Paul found within himself, that 
inevitable conflict between the limited self and the 
larger self, the little good near at hand and the distant 
good, habituated narrow character and the challenge 
of what it may become. For large-minded people 
there is the recognition of this strain or conflict. Con- 
flict between duty and desire is not, however, in itself 
an evil, but, rather, the accompaniment of a growing 
self. For small-minded people, that is, those without 
sufficient intelligence, there may be no conflict because 
of inability to see goods which are out of sight. In 
the man who is capable of identifying the good of self 
with social ends there is the desire to escape from 
the pain of conflict. This is one of the primary motives 
in the socialization of personality. 

Happiness comes out of this situation not by self- 
abnegation for the sake of sacrifice, nor, as in the 
teaching of Nietzsche, by self-assertion for the sake 
of power, but by identification of the self with larger 
interests and by living vigorously on this basis. This 
is the only successful solution to the problem of inner 
conflict. Given sufficient intelligence to see the 
meaning of the larger social environment, a person who 
enters this process of social growth finds in it the 
satisfaction which makes the process its own reward. 
According to Greene, ‘“‘Moral progress consists in the 
extension of the area or range of persons whose common 
good is concerned and in the intensification of the 
individual in this social interest.”’ According to Alex- 
ander, it consists in diversification of powers and values 
and the steady enlargement of the size of the group in 
which these values are shared. For intelligent people 
of broad sympathies identification of the self with the 
process of the larger social good is the only unalloyed 
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source of happiness. Jesus had this in mind when he 
counseled his disciples to “‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God,”’ that is, to seek first social welfare. He had this 
in mind also when he said, “‘For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.”” Not by taking thought of the self 
is the larger selfhood and happiness found, but by being 
so interested in the common good that the self is 
forgotten. Only through this process is the highest 
selfhood realized. This element of satisfaction in the 
growth of a social self is the educational basis for its 
attainment. 

Professor Dewey’s statement of this point in his 
Ethics is so good that it deserves quotation: ‘‘It is 
the business of men to develop such capacities and 
desires, such selves, as render them capable of finding 
their own satisfaction, their invaluable value, in ful- 
filing the demands which grow out of their associated 
life. Such happiness may be short in duration and 
slight in bulk; but that it outweighs in quality all 
accompanying discomforts as well as all enjoyments 
which may have been missed by not doing something 
else, is attested by the simple fact that men do con- 
sciously choose it. Such a person has found himself, 
and has solved the problem in the only place and in the 
only way in which it can be solved—in action. To 
demand in advance of voluntary desire and deliberate 
choice that it be demonstrated that an individual shall 
get happiness in the measure of the rightness of his act, 
is to demand the obliteration of the essential factor in 
morality: the constant discovery, formation, and refor- 
mation of the self in ends which an individual is called 
upon to sustain and develop in virtue of his membership 
in a social whole. The solution of the problem through 
the individual’s voluntary identification of himself 
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with social relations and aims is neither rare nor 
utopian. It is achieved not only by conspicuous social 
figures, but by multitudes of ‘obscure’ figures who are 
faithful to the callings of their social relationships and 
offices. . .. If we identify as we must the interest of 
such characters with the virtues, we may say with 
Spinoza that happiness is not the reward of virtue but 
is virtue itself.’” 

The practice of this kind of life with its inevitable 
satisfaction is the only means by which it may be 
taught. It does not come by being guaranteed. As 
an ancient saying has it, “Believe and venture; as for 
pledges the gods give none.” “It is only a poor sort of 
happiness,” says George Eliot in Romola, ‘‘that could 
ever come by caring very much about our own narrow 
pleasures. We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, by having 
wide thought and much feeling for the rest of the 
world, as well as ourselves; and this sort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we would choose before 
everything else, because our souls see it as good.” 

Intelligence and social-mindedness. Selfishness is 
not an inevitable characteristic of humankind. On the 
contrary, it is probably true that selfishness comes 
either from lack of intelligence or from bad habit 
formation in childhood. 

This observation grows out of the psychological fact 
that desire is always objective. Selfishness does not 
necessarily consist of thinking of self and self-interest— 
it consists, rather, of having a narrow range of vision 
and a limited amount of feeling. The so-called selfish 
man is he who sees only the seat and not the lady. 


* Henry Holt and Company. 
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The man who sees both becomes more uncomfortable 
sitting down than standing up. A dog which snatches 
food from a smaller dog is not necessarily selfish. He 
simply sees the food exclusively and does not perceive 
with any vividness the state of the feelings of the 
other dog. The pig in manners is not usually thinking 
of himself but of what he wants. His piggishness 
consists in his blindness to other factors in the environ- 
ment, factors which are not closely connected with 
bodily comfort and the like. This view that intelli- 
gence is contributory to social living is sustained by the 
statement of Dr. Ellsworth Huntington before the 
American Eugenics Society that the most repre- 
sentative students of Yale and Harvard and their most 
successful graduates are the sons of missionaries, with 
the sons of professors and ministers running a close 
second and third. The intelligent man, in other words, 
sees the larger environment. He sees the seat and the 
lady. Inability to see the needs of humanity across 
the seas, or on the other side of the avenue, is in all 
probability a sign of stupidity. The fault which people 
of common sense find with intelligence tests is that 
they measure only one component in an inevitably com- 
plex situation. No matter what a person’s paper 
I. Q. is his practical intelligence is finally adjudged in 
the adaptation it makes with its world. One may 
rate his intelligence on his answers to questions like 
the following: Do you believe that the United States 
should have the biggest navy in the world? Do you 
think that more marines should be sent into Mexico? 
Do you think that unregulated competition is the best 
basis for social welfare? Do you think that home 
missions are more important than foreign missions? 
On the whole, character comes not through pains- 
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takingly building up elements of character or virtues, 
but by the whole-hearted devotion of a life to a purpose 
embodying the social good. As was said, no guarantees 
for satisfaction can be made in advance, but that satis- 
faction does come in unlimited measure to those who 
believe and venture is well attested by the world’s 
shining biographies. In the case of character, practice 
and satisfaction are one and the same thing. While 
in the minor adjustments of life extrinsic motives are 
justifiable and necessary, in the main business of living 
virtue is its own reward. 

Summary. In summary we find that it is helpful 
to regard character as the interpenetration of habits, to 
regard habits as active and dynamic, to include in the 
conception of habit formation those learnings which are 
emotional, temperamental, and moral as well as physical, 
and to look upon the laws of learning as applying to 
the formation of purposes, desires, traits, and attitudes, 
such as appreciation, good will, open-mindedness. The 
laws of habit formation, which are the laws of learning, 
are briefly stated as the law of readiness, the law of 
exercise, the law of effect. By ‘‘readiness’’ we mean 
that there must be something in the total situation, 
including the condition of the individual, to stimulate a 
particular activity. By ‘“‘exercise’ we mean that an 
activity performed a number of times tends to become 
permanent. By “‘effect’? we mean that those activities 
which result in satisfaction tend to be continued and 
those which result in dissatisfaction tend to be not 
continued. In biological terms habits are recon- 
structions of activity, instruments of adjustment. An 
objective view of morals as the adjustment or mal- 
adjustment of individual capacities with environing 
conditions instead of inner possessions subject only to 
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praise and blame, is found to be essential to a practical 
moral education. Will, purpose, and such attitudes as 
comprise part of the objectives of missionary education 
are of the same nature as habit. Will and purpose are 
habits seeking their continuity in the face of obstruc- 
tion. Attitudes are habits in leash. Attitudes and 
prejudices are thus dynamic, and identical with habit, 
and they come in the same way that habits come, 
through the laws of learning. The laws of learning also 
apply in that more generalized and integrated learning 
called the formation of social character. 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Read the chapter on ‘‘The Laws of Learning” in Thorn- 
dike’s Educational Psychology. Read also C. H. Cooley’s 
Human Nature and the Social Order, the chapters on the 
“‘self.”” Read also Dewey, in Dewey and Tuft’s Ethics, the 
chapters on ‘“‘Self-love’” and ‘‘Benevolence”’ and ‘‘The Good 
as Self-realization.”’ | 

2. Read Strayer and Norsworthy, How to Teach, Chapter 
IV on ‘The Formation of Habits,’”’ and Chapter XI, “The 
Development of Moral Social Conduct.” 

3. To what extent do you agree with Dewey: ‘‘Interest 
in the community welfare, an interest that is intellectual 
and practical as well as emotional—an interest, that is to say, 
in perceiving whatever makes for social order and progress, 
and in carrying these principles into execution—is the moral 
habit’? This statement will be found in his book Moral 
Principles in Education, page 17. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 

4. Are children who observe school rules and regulations 
necessarily growing in morality? 

5. Why is it important to have satisfaction follow moral 
conduct? 

6. Do you agree or disagree with the viewpoint of the 
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chapter that attitudes, purposes, and thought are forms of 
habit? 

7. Read Woodworth, Dynamic Psychology, page 157, and 
show how the laws of learning work in a case of paranoia. 

8. Take two or three personal habits and tell how they 
were acquired; what laws are applicable. 

9. Work out a method of teaching good will, a method of 
teaching appreciation of the Jewish people, a method of 
teaching tolerance, in a particular situation, and a method 
of teaching humility. 

10. When Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh turned over in their 
plane, he immediately took her up again. Discuss the bear- 
ing of the time element upon the necessity of immediately 
counteracting disagreeable or unfortunate social impressions 
in relations with foreigners. 

11. It is stated in this chapter that habits are primarily 
situation-response connections. K. S. Lashley, in Brain 
Mechanisms and Intelligence, shows that these are not 
so definite as once was supposed (p. 175). (A reading report). 

12. How far do you agree with this: ‘“The teacher should 
not ask the child to give up pleasure for virtue, but show 
the pleasure of virtue’’? 

13. Granted that character is best developed through 
life situations, suggest the type of school organization that 
will be most likely to produce it. 

14. How far do you agree with this: ‘‘Do not hold up 
abstract ideals of appreciation, or generosity, in which 
there is nothing but altruism, but let the child experience 
the joy that comes from making others happy’’? 

15. Would you say that an ideal must contain a reward 
to be effective, and must be learned gradually? How about 
extraneous rewards, for example, heaven? 
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CHAPTER XII 


METHODS OF TEACHING APPRECIATION 
OF PEOPLES 


MeEtTHOobps of teaching are based upon the psychology 
of learning. They are simply devices for stimulating 
the satisfactory exercise of desirable behaviors. All 
teaching proceeds through a manipulation of the 
environment. Attitudes and habits are not conveyed 
from one person to another apart from situations. 
Since teaching comes through a manipulation of en- 
vironment it is not always possible to teach what we 
should wish. Sometimes we find that the environment 
of children is beyond our control. The teacher will be 
handicapped in teaching Christian ideals if the social 
situations of the world and business are of such a 
nature as to reward the practice of the opposite ideals. 
Unless this factor is recognized, efforts to teach appre- 
ciation and generosity may lead to discouragement. 
One advantage in education during childhood is that 
the child has not become inured to the ways of the 
world. In moral and religious education the social 
situation is against the teacher, and in so far as this 
cannot be overcome the teaching will be ineffective. 
The principles of teaching any trait are simple, but the 
practice is hard. We cannot tell whether in a partic- 
ular case generosity such as we might wish in mis- 
sionary education can be taught, but we do know that 
in some cases it can be learned because some people 
have it. For the sake of making this section con- 
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crete, a specific trait, that of appreciation of peoples, 
has been chosen. 

As has been stated in preceding chapters, character 
qualities such as appreciation, for example, are not 
unitary. Appreciation is not a mysterious entity which 
one may have and which may influence all one’s 
actions. A person may feel appreciative in some re- 
spects and not in others. One may be appreciative of 
the joy and melody of Negro life in Africa, but un- 
appreciative of the whistling and humming of the 
Negro girl in one’s own kitchen. That is to say, one 
does not have a thing called appreciation or a spirit 
of appreciation which, like the American dollar, works 
in all directions. Appreciation is not even a general 
disposition, but a series of habits of acting, thinking, 
and feeling. To be exact we should not use the word 
‘“‘appreciation”’ at all, but, rather, the plural, ‘‘appre- 
clations.” 

If appreciation were a unitary essence which could by 
some mysterious educational process be inserted into a 
person by word of mouth, the case would be simple, but 
it is not. If all the church-school teachers in the 
United States were to start next Sunday and tell all 
the children in the United States to be appreciative, 
and should carry on this process for a year, all these 
billions of exhortations would not in and of themselves 
make the children more appreciative. It cannot be 
too much emphasized that traits cannot be transferred 
wholesale from a teacher’s mind to a pupil’s mind. 
Those who believe that the teacher can transfer an 
entity from her personality into that of the child are 
the victims of belief in mysterious forces which were 
criticized in the preceding chapters. 

Since traits are modes of behavior, they come only 
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through behavior, that is, behavior which is satis- 
factory, and since they are specific modes of behavior 
they have to be learned as such, definitely and one at 
a time. There is no way by which we can transfer 
appreciation wholesale. Appreciations in the plural 
must be taught specifically in concrete situations. If 
there were such a generalized entity as appreciation, 
it would, of course, apply to everything; an appreciative 
person would be appreciative of art, music, poetry, 
Mexicans, Africans, beetles and butterflies, his own 
wife and perhaps other people’s wives. But fortu- 
nately, or perhaps unfortunately, there is no such 
entity. Appreciation learned in one situation will not 
automatically transfer to other situations. Practically 
speaking, each appreciation must be taught in con- 
nection with its own situation. Really it is not a 
generalized appreciation that we want. A _ person 
appreciative of everything would be a busybody and a 
nuisance. Faith in the carry-over of an attitude from 
one situation to another is not justified according to 
the present state of our knowledge. If we wish appre- 
ciation in a certain situation, we must connect that 
attitude with that situation. 

In the chapter on character qualities as objectives 
appreciation has been defined and translated into the 
specific activities and feelings and thought trends of 
which it consists. The wise teacher in missionary edu- 
cation will take this list or a similar list of activities 
and with proper guidance secure the practice of these 
activities in the appropriate situations. 

These activities and experiences in proper graded and 
serial order are the curriculum. Help in these activities 
and experiences is teaching. The curriculum is thus the 
series of practical steps the pupil must make toward 
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the goals, and teaching is adult aid in this process. 
To work out methods it is necessary for the teacher and 
curriculum maker to discover what the pupil is to do, 
and experience, by way of achieving the desired results. 
Education has been too bookish and methods have a 
bookish smell. To keep the objectives before him in 
terms of human activity is the best possible guide the 
teacher can have in method. When objectives are 
definitely stated in detail, methods are easily worked 
out as the most efficient means of reaching these 
goals. Methods are then tested by experience. Methods 
which do not serve the purpose are stigmatized as 
poor methods. 

It is well to lay emphasis upon the fact that the 
methods should be pupil methods rather than teacher 
methods, or, rather, that teacher methods should be 
conceived of as the best aid to pupil methods. Ina 
very real sense the pupils must educate themselves. 
They must get directly into the process of learning 
through their own activities, face problems, read, 
investigate, hold discussions, engage in _ practical 
activities, and come to conclusions. 

A sincere attempt to see the goals clearly in terms of 
human attitudes, activities, and abilities, and persist- 
ence in discovering those methods which most surely 
lead to those goals without waste, is probably the funda- 
mental characteristic of the good teacher, who, after 
all, is the real inventor of methods. Educational 
technique is simply a refinement of common sense. 

On the following pages thirty-three methods are 
listed and described for teaching the attitude of appre- 
ciation. These are: 

(x) Direct contact with what is to be appreciated; 
(2) Contact with art and literature of other peoples: 
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(3) Acquaintance with great racial representatives; 
(4) Acquaintance with racial history and achievement; 
(5) Stories, dramatizations, and moving pictures; (6) 
The creation of mental images; (7) Supplying adequate 
information; (8) Travel; (9) Example of the teacher; 
(ro) Pointing out virtues; (11) Explanation and rea- 
soning; (1.2) Case studies and the use of moral imagina- 
tion; (13) Discussion; (14) Diagnosis and remedial 
teaching; (15) Suggestion; (16) Expecting the right 
attitude; (17) The use of group opinion; (18) Propa- 
ganda; (19) Friendly activities; (20) Reciprocity in 
friendly activities; (21) Rewards and satisfactions; (22) 
Appeal to the feelings; (23) Making values vivid; (24) 
Conduct and habituation; (25) Projects; (26) Direct 
Teaching; (27) Creating a generalized and integrated 
ideal; (28) Integration with a philosophy of life; (29) 
The use of the Bible; (30) Cultivation of drives; (31) 
Psychoanalysis in case of unreasonable prejudices; (32) 
The use of tests; (33) Suggested grade procedures. 

1. Direct contact with what is to be appreciated. As 
has been said, teaching proceeds through situations. 
The primary method of teaching appreciation is to 
arrange a situation where appreciation can operate. 
We cannot appreciate without some sort of contact 
with the thing or people to be appreciated. Appre- 
ciation cannot go on in a vacuum. Since appreciation 
is a definite reaction to the beautiful in art, morals, or 
intellect, the selection of objects of appreciation should 
be guided by this fact. There are certain things which 
men universally esteem, such as beauty, valor, culture, 
skill, intelligence, and other things which they do 
not esteem, such as cowardice, ugliness, and dirtiness. 
Under ordinary circumstances they will admire and 
respect people in whom admirable qualities pre- | 
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dominate. If we believe in teaching appreciation at 
all—which some people, by the way, do not—we 
have to definitely exhibit for educational purposes 
those qualities which induce appreciation and at the 
same time not stress those qualities which would, in 
the beginning, interfere with our educational purpose. 

Method: Invite representative members of other 
races to attend church socials or class parties, to speak 
to the school, or join in the face-to-face discussions of 
the class. Get the children to invite them as guests 
to their homes and to meals. Since the tendency 
exists to react to a race according to the likeableness of 
the qualities of representative members, these visitors 
should be carefully chosen. If the whole conception of 
China and the Chinese is to be influenced by contact 
with certain individuals, as it certainly will be, these 
individuals should be of a type which would stimulate 
the respect of children. 

2. Contact with the art and literature of other 
peoples. The next best thing to having the people 
themselves present is to exhibit samples of their work. 
What people have done or can do is virtually a part of 
the people in the same sense that their looks and their 
clothes are a part of them. There is a tendency to 
attribute to the person the qualities of what a person 
does. A skillful piece of work means a skillful worker, 
an intelligent piece of work means an intelligent worker, 
and a beautiful piece of work means a beautiful soul 
or mind. If primary contacts with a race cannot be 
made, a secondary contact with them through their 
art and literature is the next best thing. By directing 
the child’s attention to the art and the work of a 
people, we thereby set the stage for appreciation. 

Method: Bring the art of other races to the attention 
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of the children. The great books of India, China, 
Japan should be in the church school. To tell about 
appreciation and respect without such equipment is 
stupid, as though implying that appreciation could 
function without anything to appreciate. Get the 
church-school board to begin the creation of a museum 
and invite members of the congregation who travel 
abroad to contribute to it. Have the children use and 
handle these exhibits. Take the children to art 
centers, where the art and culture of different peoples 
can be seen. Ina city like New York the art museum 
can be utilized and the art galleries. A little girl of 
nine years of age who owned a number of nicely carved 
Chinese brass plates and who was once lifted to her 
feet by a Chinese gentleman when she fell in the park, 
was so affected by these pleasant contacts, that she 
suggested that she would like to marry a Chinese. 

3. Acquaintance with great racial representatives. 
Biography is next to life. Sometimes, for older people, 
it is better than life. Good biographies carefully 
written, portraying in ways which children can under- 
stand the qualities of life and thought of the great 
representatives of other races, are a very effective 
method of creating appreciation. 

Washington and Lincoln are objects of respect and 
appreciation through the medium of appreciative biog- 
raphies. Here, again, there may be a certain amount 
of legitimate idealization. The recent books which 
have appeared on the “real”? George Washington and 
the ‘‘real’? Abraham Lincoln are not very beneficial. 
They are based on the theory that the commonest 
elements in their lives made them what they were. 
Not the common but the lofty and ideal is the true 
explanation of their lives. These recent books are 
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evidence of an inferiority complex on the part of the 
writers. They are an effort to drag the national 
heroes down to their own level. Appreciation is very 
largely a process of idealization and, unless this process 
is carried to the point of untruthfulness, it serves the 
purpose of appreciation. There is a legitimate process 
of idealization, but if this is carried too far, it lessens 
the contact of national heroes with ordinary folk. 
What we are after is not worship but friendliness. 

Method: See that books of vivid biography on the 
great representatives of other nations are on the shelves 
of the church school library and in the hands and the 
homes of the children. Children read a vast amount 
of literature, most of it of no consequence. Some chil- 
dren read as many as two or three books a week 
throughout the year. They should be introduced as 
soon as possible to appropriate lives of such men as 
Tolstoy, Gandhi, John Huss, Tagore, Marconi, Lenin, 
Confucius, Mohammed. Lives of great Americans who 
are of different racial origin, such as Carl Schurz, 
Michael Pupin, Booker Washington, Edward Steiner, 
should be given to the children. The Jewish race, 
against which there is much unwarranted prejudice, 
has many representatives who may be utilized for the 
purpose of appreciation, from Jesus and the prophets 
down to such great racial figures as Mendelssohn, 
Einstein, and Bergson. The life of Marconi can very 
well be connected with the interest in radio; the life of 
Pupin with developments in physics, and the achieve- 
ments of Einstein with developments in mathematics 
and astronomy. This should be encouraged in the 
public school as well as in the church schools. 

4. Acquaintance with racial history and achievement. 
Racial appreciation is intimately a matter of historical 
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social achievements. This is seen in the fact that the 
American Indian is highly respected because his an- 
cestors were fighters, while the Negro, with equal in- 
telligence and more adaptability to civilization, is held 
by many in disrespect because his ancestors were 
slaves. People who are proud of having Indian blood 
would feel the reverse if they discovered they had Negro 
blood. The historical fact that the race was once in 
slavery seems to have a great influence. The Indian is 
more respected even though his average I. Q. is lower 
than that of the Negro and his achievements less. Prob- 
ably this is affected by the fact that he is our historical, 
if not genealogical, ancestor and the feeling of superi- 
ority which comes through conquering a worthy ad- 
versary. Famous Greeks were slaves, but history does 
not emphasize this fact. Every race has in its back- 
ground fine racial achievements. A proper apprecia- 
tion of peoples usually comes in proportion as there is 
emphasis upon their favorable historical achievements. 

Method: Cause the children vividly to realize that 
the Jews gave us our Bible and religion, and that 
Jesus whom Christians worship was a Jew. To 
emphasize the fact that Jesus was a Jew might surprise 
some Christians, but a vivid realization of the fact that 
the Jews are our religious ancestors and the creators 
of the religion which we hold most dear, would doubt- 
less do a great deal to make amends for the disgraceful 
prejudice which has characterized the Christian in his 
dealings with the Jew throughout the centuries. Tell 
the children that the Jew gave us the Ten Command- 
ments and the theory of relativity; that the Italians 
gave us Columbus and the wireless; that an Italian 
not only discovered our country for us, but another 
Italian also made the world one through the device of 
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radio; that Dvorak wrote the “‘Humoresque,” that 
Komensky, another Bohemian, was the forerunner of 
Froebel, and Mann. Make the favorable connection 
between the foreign people and those things the 
children cherish in science, invention, music, art, and 
religion. Let it be known that there is more culture 
across the Atlantic than there is here, that the emphasis 
upon material prosperity is simply the sign of youth 
playing with national resources in a new country; 
that the Chinese were dressed in silks at a time when our 
ancestors were wearing bear skins. Children not only 
in the church schools but in the public schools should 
read the history of other nations written by members 
of those nations. The histories of the various nations 
of the world written only by Americans are bound to 
be prejudiced and limited in their viewpoint. The 
best history is taught by allowing each country to 
describe in glowing terms its own past and make its 
own interpretations of events. It is better to have 
exaggeration pulling in all directions than to have the 
child’s ideas warped by exaggeration in only one di- 
rection. 

53. Stories, dramatizations, and moving pictures. All 
the methods which have been discussed so far, together 
with the following three, are really methods of giving 
information on which appreciation depends. Drama- 
tization is a very vivid method of giving information 
and of portraying characters and events. The great 
emphasis which the public schools are putting upon 
visual education in the form of motion pictures should 
not escape the notice of the church school. Certainly, 
the story-telling method needs no extra emphasis in this 
day. Dramatization and pictures, including the mov- 
ing pictures and the stereopticon, appeal to the eye. 
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Most people remember things they see longer than they 
remember things they hear. To the visual minded 
dramatization and moving pictures are superior to 
merely verbal descriptions. Both in the drama and 
in the moving pictures it is possible to get visible 
portrayals of attitudes in terms of conduct. Everyone 
learns better by illustration than by purely verbal 
explanation. It is easier to learn by watching some- 
one else do a thing than it is to learn from a book or a 
lecture. The visual and the concrete thus have certain 
advantages over the verbal method. 

Dramatization has three specific advantages: (1) It 
teaches by demonstration. (2) It makes provision for 
translating information into conduct by those who 
participate. It is well for a child who has been taught 
about appreciation in the church school to act it out in 
terms of conduct. (3) It provides for translating traits 
into conduct in situations which may not be possible in 
reality. This is an advantage of great importance. 
Small children cannot go to India and enter into the 
lives of the Indian rug weavers in reality, but they can 
get a similar result through dramatization. Anyone 
understanding children knows that they do not easily 
remember to practice the ideals they are taught. 
They remember better when these ideals are acted out. 

Motion pictures are lifelike and provide a con- 
venient method of contact with the people to be 
appreciated. Motion pictures which teach appre- 
ciation are those which show characteristics of people 
which are worthy of appreciation. The same care 
should be exercised in the choice of moving pictures as 
was recommended in the choice of individuals to 
represent races. Motion pictures can do harm as well 
as good. The old-fashioned stereopticon sets so often 
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used in churches to portray missionary work with 
pictures of horrible gods, of sleek and disgusting 
Buddhas, of senseless and ignorant priests charming 
snakes, do not teach appreciation, but the opposite. 
For some purposes the stereopticon is as advantageous 
as moving pictures, in that the pictures can be dis- 
cussed in the process and significant things pointed out, 
and because they can be handled by the children. 
Method: If dramatization is used as a method of 
teaching appreciation, the small children may very 
well have a Japanese tea party. A few real Japanese 
boys and girls in it will add to the reality. They may 
drink real Japanese tea, may discuss in their conversa- 
tion how it grows and is dried and put up. Beauti- 
ful and courteous behavior toward the Japanese 
guests may be acted out, the Japanese children uncon- 
sciously serving as models. Of course the party will 
have to be planned with proper instruction beforehand. 
Comments on the art and literature of Japan may be 
part of the play. It may be given first for the class, 
then for the school. The play should be so constructed 
as to include (1) the various forms of appreciation, (2) 
provide for constant repetition, and (3) provide for 
the participation of as large a number of pupils as 
possible. If the play is worked out for the purpose 
of teaching appreciation, provision should be made for 
acting out appreciation in various forms and situations, 
for securing as much repetition of the desired forms as 
possible, and for the participation of as many pupils 
as possible. The play may be varied, the Japanese 
children giving the tea to the American children, or 
the American children, in the absence of the Japanese 
children, personifying them in giving the tea for the 
other American children. The delightful character- 
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istics of the Japanese could then be acted out. Plays 
made up for the purpose are the best kind. However, 
printed plays may be adapted. Plays might include 
a Chinese village, a Chinese marriage, a Japanese tea 
party, or a Japanese church service. 

The drama lends itself beautifully to the project 
idea. It may become the active center of a great 
deal of learning. To put on a play, church-school chil- 
dren have been known to study their church-school 
work more vigorously than their day-school work. 
The parable of the good Samaritan is a good illustra- 
tion of the dramatic method. A foreigner and not an 
American should take the part of the good Samaritan. 
This story was Jesus’ method of teaching apprecia- 
tion for a hated race. 

The rules for dramatization for the purpose of 
teaching appreciation and other traits are as follows: 
(1) Select the attitudes to be taught; (2) select the 
specific forms of activity in which these attitudes 
are to be expressed; (3) select the information and 
other material necessary for appreciation, such as 
Japanese costumes, manners; (4) provide for the 
inclusion of these elements in the play; (5) provide 
for sufficient repetition of these elements to make 
them stick; (6) provide for spontaneity, naturalness, 
vividness, as over against meaningless words learned 
by rote; (7) provide for a complete act with a begin- 
ning, middle and end; (8) provide for the participa- 
tion of as many children as possible; (9) provide for 
appreciation through beauty in dress, art, etc.; (10) 
provide for the constructive invention of children and 
their emotional expression. We are advocating drama 
for educational purposes rather than for exhibition 
purposes, although a professionally supervised play 
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embodying the purposes of missionary education 
might very well come several times a yearin a church 
school. 

In regard to moving pictures, the method is simply 
discussion, pictures, discussion. When stereopticon 
slides are used, teaching may go along with the ex- 
hibition of the pictures, but when moving pictures are 
used, whatever the teacher has to say in interpreta- 
tion of the pictures should be said ahead of time and 
the discussion of the pictures by the children should 
follow. 

The rules for story telling are (1) abundance of 
activity; (2) directness and vividness of expression, 
using the first person in direct discourse; (3) con- 
tinuity; (4) unity; (5) the story should embody the 
ethical ideal to be taught; (6) for small children there 
should be repetition; (7) the story should embody the 
new and the old; (8) and in the telling should be ani- 
mated, and adapted to the child’s viewpoint. 

6. The creation of mental images. <A wealth of 
mental images is necessary for thoroughgoing apprecia- 
tion. All of us carry around with us mental images. 
When the word “Italian” is spoken, we see immediately 
types with which we have become familiar. These 
mental images by the process of association come to 
stand for the people they represent. If desirable 
mental images are built up, through them children 
will have favorable attitudes toward the people they 
represent. Our attitudes-tests indicate that many 
people associate “Italian” with “garlic,” “Negro” with 
‘inferior’? and that other people associate ‘‘Italian”’ 
with “Columbus” and ‘‘Negro” with “melodies.” 
These images are not original, they are learned some- 
where by the association of the name “Italian” or 
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“Negro” with certain pictures, actions, or attitudes. 
The development of images is an important part of 
the technique of appreciation. Many a man’s Chris- 
tianity is lukewarm because of the effeminate images 
of Jesus he hasin his mind. When we associate a place 
or a person with a disagreeable situation, we grow 
to dislike the person or place. People who dislike 
the West are those who have had disagreeable expe- 
riences out there; people who have grudges against the 
church are those who have been injured by some 
church member. If when we think of a German we 
see a fat and bossy individual or smell the steam of 
sauer-kraut, if when we think of a Chinaman we see 
a laundryman and smell the stifling air of a laundry, 
these things affect our attitude toward these races. 

The process of image-making is the process of 
association under emotional conditions very largely. 
A college girl in a class on the teaching of ideals in- 
sisted that the instructor should spell Negro on the 
blackboard with a small letter. It was later revealed 
that she had been badly frightened by a Negro. Her 
attitude was one of hatred of the whole race growing 
out of the fear of one individual. Racial prejudice is 
an attitude of dislike tinged with emotion. Appre- 
ciation is an attitude of liking also tinged with emo- 
tion. To have had the experience of having a Jew 
help one in a financial way, or a bootlegger help one 
in a case of sickness or accident, is to have our atti- 
tudes toward this race or class affected. 

Method: First associations are important in that 
they last the longest. Arrange to make the first asso- 
ciation of children with foreign peoples one of pleasure. 
Associations which are not pleasurable will then in all 
likelihood stand out as exceptions to the general rule. 
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If possible, have the association not only pleasurable 
in itself, but connected with a pleasurable time, such 
as a party, ice cream, pleasant music. Connect with 
these associations the name “Chinese,” or “‘Italian,”’ 
or “‘Jew.”’ Associate the word “‘Chinese’”’ with pieces 
of Chinese art such as Chinese brass or silk embroid- 
ery, and if possible have the child own some of these 
objects. 

In case associations have not been pleasant, coun- 
teract these associations with many pleasant ones and 
keep up the process. Emphasis upon good qualities 
even to the point of idealization is quite legitimate as 
a corrective measure. Fairies seem to be a part of the 
child’s world anyway. Little Japanese girls are as 
near to being real fairies as any people in the world. 
There is so much emphasis upon the bad qualities of 
a people that a real corrective is not neutrality in a 
coldly scientific sense, but enthusiastic search for the 
best. Mental images come through association with 
people, through pictures, and through descriptions. 

7. Supplying adequate information. The place of 
information in the creation of attitudes as a guide to 
conduct cannot be overstressed. If the dependence 
of attitudes upon information were clearly understood, 
there would be far more room in our theory of religious 
education for the inclusion of knowledge. This needs 
to be the more emphasized because the value of in- 
formation in religion has been questioned. For in- 
stance, it has been stated that information does not 
influence conduct, that a man may know what is good 
and still do evil, that a boy may attend church school 
every Sunday and go out and steal an automobile. 
Recently a case was cited illustrating the futility of 
ethics courses, it being reported on good authority 
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that more library books were stolen from the library 
of a large Western university in the Department of 
Ethics than were stolen from any other department. 

The inference is drawn from cases like these that 
there is no relation between information and conduct. 
The cases need not be questioned, but the inference 
certainly should be questioned, for it is based upon 
superficial reasoning. As a matter of fact, informa- 
tion always influences conduct. The flaw in the in- 
ference is due to the fact that information does not 
always and does not in certain cases affect conduct 
in the way that we as onlookers would expect. Every- 
one knows that information affects conduct. For in- 
stance, if we know that it is raining, we take an um- 
brella; if we know a train is coming, we wait at the 
crossing; if we know that certain stocks are going to 
advance greatly, we buy them if we have the money. 
If we learn that education will help our chances for 
happiness and for advancement in life, we seek it. 
When the normal child is told that the stove is hot, 
he keeps away. When a normal man buys a new 
automobile, he asks for a book of instructions, and the 
information contained therein influences his conduct 
in regard to the automobile. 

The type of information which has been thus de- 
scribed is immediate, has to do with the welfare of 
practical life, and is easily verified. If one does not 
act upon it, consequences ensue in short order. 

Moral information is not usually of this immediate 
and evident variety. If we say to a child, ‘“‘The stove 
is hot; don’t touch it,”’ the child sees that this informa- 
tion has very practical consequences for him. But 
moral information is not so easily comprehended. 
If we say to the child, ‘‘Honesty is the best policy; be 
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honest,”’ it is not so evident to him that conduct out 
of line with this information brings final disaster. It 
takes more social imagination to see this. The fact 
that the child does not act as we wish does not imply 
that information has not affected conduct, however. 
A knowledge of the attitude of respectable people 
toward dishonesty may make the lad more cautious 
in hiding his guilt; that is, it will affect conduct al- 
though not necessarily in the way we expect. We 
expect the knowledge that dishonesty is not held 
in social esteem to affect his conduct by making him 
honest, but it may affect his conduct by making him 
cautious. Therefore when we say that information 
does not influence conduct, we mean that information 
does not always influence conduct in the way we 
expect. 

In regard to attitudes, which are, after all, a certain 
kind of conduct, we find that information or misin- 
formation is all important. This statement is not 
nullified by the fact that many forms of prejudice 
have their origin in feelings and fears. Feelings have 
a peculiar way of seeking information to justify them- 
selves. The normal person seeks to justify his feel- 
ings, and in this process of rationalization, is very 
largely controlled by the extent of the fund of in- 
formation which he has. It is out of what he knows 
already that he gets the information to support his 
prejudices. Of course a deep-seated prejudice may 
go in search of support, but ordinary racial dislikes 
and likes are based on information at hand. 

In a study made by Mr. Keeny of the ‘‘Inquiry,” 
it was found that attitudes toward the Mexicans 
were based upon misinformation. Prejudice tests 
indicate that there is much less prejudice against a 
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nationality after a thorough study has been made of 
that nationality. There is a high correlation between 
information and attitudes. Ignorance and misin- 
formation are the parents of intolerance, hate, sus- 
picion, and prejudice. This fact needs to be em- 
phasized in modern religious education where there 
has been a healthy insistence on conduct, but a con- 
sequent depreciation of information. We do not 
have too much information in religious education, 
but too little. As a point of illustration such a small 
book as the Bible is not known in any satisfactory 
way even after years of so-called study. In the mat- 
ter of knowledge of other peoples the ignorance in 
our church schools is appalling. It may be said that 
information will affect conduct if it is the kind of in- 
formation that ‘‘makes a difference’ to the person 
concerned. 

Method: Information can be discussed under two 
heads—general and corrective. General information 
covering the essential material needed for the pur- 
poses of missionary education should be collected and 
put into form for teachers. Completeness and ac- 
curacy in missionary education require the exact 
statement of what should be known, and most teachers 
have neither the time nor the ability to secure the 
material and certainly not the ability to grade it. 
Methods of teaching under the head of information 
in missionary education are the same as those useful 
in any other informational subject. 

The corrective use of information is its most prac- 
tical use under the present circumstances. For the 
sake of concreteness we shall suppose that the teacher 
is interested in the development of appreciation in his 
class of children. By the use of the cross-out inven- 
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tory he may locate the prejudices of the class. The 
children may state their reasons for their dislikes, 
and then information may be supplied to counteract 
them. One group crossed out the word ‘‘Mexican’’ 
as a word which gave them a disagreeable feeling. 
Among the reasons given by members of the group 
for this were the following: ‘‘The Mexicans were 
bandits.”” “They were treacherous and dirty.”? Dur- 
ing the discussion the teacher discovered that the 
source of this information was prejudiced newspaper 
articles and motion pictures in which the Mexicans 
were represented always as villains. The children 
saw matters in a different light when the teacher told 
of his experiences in Mexico and pointed out that the 
Mexicans were really delightful people to be among. 
The device entitled “Social Profile’ may be used also 
as a means of diagnosis, after which the requisite in- 
formation may be given to correct the misinformation 
upon which the children have based their prejudices. 

8. Travel. This is rather an expensive method, but 
it is extensively used by officials in missionary work 
as probably the most direct and economical mode of 
learning. Now that more and more people are going 
abroad, some of them taking their children, it might 
be suggested that these people take a missionary 
interest along with them and bring back information 
and enthusiasm which could be used in the church 
school. 

For those who live in American cities, trips to 
Chinatown, the Italian and Bohemian and other 
sections, if properly guided, give a very real contact 
with transplanted foreign life. Since the children 
are liable to see these members of other races living 
under very difficult circumstances, making it impos- 
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sible for them to look as attractive as they would in 
their own country, where the goose girl can be heard 
in the fields and the background of the azure sky 
can be seen, expert guidance is necessary. ‘The best 
way to travel either abroad or at home is to take suf- 
ficient time to live among the people one is interested 
in. It takes time to absorb ideas and cultures and to 
appreciate the good which is hidden beneath strange 
ways and features. 

Method: For travel abroad methods of course differ. 
But if the purpose is the understanding of other cul- 
tures and appreciation of other peoples, the mode of 
travel and living can be guided accordingly. 

One good method is for the director of missionary 
education in the church school or the church school 
teacher interested in missionary education to live in 
a foreign section, make friends with the people there 
and gradually and personally introduce members of 
her classes to the best of the foreign life of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Such exchange of friendliness and culture would 
not only benefit the Americans who were engaged in 
it but also the members of the foreign communities. 
Foreign communities are peculiarly sensitive members 
of national bodies. As Mr. G. W. Hinman has re- 
cently said, ‘‘They are exposed nerves.’’ ‘‘These seg- 
regated communities are powerful broadcasting sta- 
tions and all Asia and Southern Europe are listening 
in.” It is quite a remarkable fact that even wise 
people will go to extreme efforts in order to cultivate 
good feeling in Chinese abroad, but will neglect the 
source of that feeling at their own doors in the China- 
towns of our large cities. 

Qo. The example of the teacher. An unappreciative 
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teacher cannot teach appreciation. In the teaching of 
elements of character the character of the teacher 
counts. An unappreciative teacher can no more 
teach appreciation than a bald-headed man can sell 
hair tonic unless he should pose as a frightful example 
of failure to use it. 

Example is a good means of teaching in any moral 
sphere, but it has been greatly overrated in its positive 
effectiveness. To say that an unappreciative teacher 
will not teach appreciation is not the same as saying 
that an appreciative one will, by his example, teach 
appreciation. Good example is not noticed much. Bad 
example, because it serves as an excellent excuse for 
propensities already inherent, is noticed and cited. 
The world is full of excellent examples—Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, and all the great religious leaders—but the 
average person does not try to emulate them. Charters 
cites Hawthorne’s story of the ‘‘Great Stone Face”’ 
and remarks that although one boy noticed the serene 
image on the mountainside and became like it, nothing 
is said about the other four thousand people in the val- 
ley who did not see it and who were not affected by it. 
One boy out of several thousand will see unaided and 
copy. It is safe to say that only sensitive people 
learn very well by example. It is a well-known fact 
that exceedingly unselfish mothers have crudely selfish 
daughters. The fact that the mother spends herself 
in unselfish service for the daughter is no guarantee 
whatever that the daughter will follow her example 
and lead an unselfish life. She will more probably 
continue to enjoy laziness at her mother’s expense. 

Example is exceedingly effective if to it are added 
other methods. We have to take for granted that 
ordinary people will not particularly notice goodness 
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any more than ordinary people notice the color of 
people’s eyes, although they look at them every day, 
or any more than ordinary people will notice the 
number of steps to their front porch. The natives 
living at the base of Mont Blanc are not particu- 
larly appreciative of the beauty of their surroundings. 

Example needs to be pointed out and brought to 
children’s attention, then it will be effective. It will 
be effective also in proportion as the exemplary per- 
son is admired, and in proportion to his or her author- 
ity and position. This is the same as to say that sug- 
gestions are more forcible when they come from people 
whom we greatly admire or from people who have 
authority and position. If a government clerk of in- 
consequential dignity had invited a Negro to lunch 
with him, people would not have been affected by 
the example. But when Theodore Roosevelt invited 
a Negro to eat with him in the White House, his ex- 
ample was effective on account of his authority. It 
was more effective in the matter of sentiment than in 
the matter of practice, however. 

Even such a remarkable example as Jesus affected 
only a few people in his day. Again and again he had 
to call the attention of his disciples to his way of 
living and thinking. Even when a perfect example 
was set before them and the fact that it was an ex- 
ample was called to their attention, they did not see 
it in such a way that they were able to keep it before 
them. Example is a great help, but in and of itself 
it is not effective except as it is combined with other 
methods. Its effectiveness is due in large measure to 
its constant operation. 

There are certain cases, however, in which example 
seems to be peculiarly effective. The example of a 
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favorite teacher or parent with whom the child is en 
rapport is sometimes very effective, the child taking 
up the work and attitude of the older person. This, 
however, is a case of “identification”? through love. 
And it is only the rare teacher who is in this way the 
emotional ideal of her pupils. Such a teacher may 
have extraordinary influence upon the shaping of 
the life of her pupils, but it is doubtful whether this 
makes up for the emotional servitude of the pupil. 
Loyalties to persons are not satisfactory substitutes 
for loyalties to ideals. 

Method: Engage teachers who have the interna- 
tional spirit and the glow of appreciation. While the 
teacher’s inner appreciation may not make the chil- 
dren appreciative in and of itself, she will naturally 
reward with praise and enthusiastic commendation 
those who feel and see things as she does. Apprecia- 
tive character is effective, and it leads to the encour- 
agement of appreciative attitudes on the part of 
others. Call the children’s attention to worthy ex- 
amples. Develop in them habits of noticing how 
worth while people behave and think, and encourage 
them to copy the good. Do not fail to label the good, 
however, for ordinary children will not see it of them- 
selves. Make appreciation an ideal for all teachers. 
Call the attention of the teachers to it constantly. 

10. Pointing out virtues. The good and the beautiful 
are appreciated only when they are pointed out. Only 
one person in a hundred sees the beauty all about him 
without suggestion. The beautiful sunset will be seen 
as beautiful by the average person only when his 
attention is called to the fact that it is beautiful. 
Adults often fail to realize how important it is for 
them to put labels on matters to which they wish 
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to direct attention.! Beauty, strength, valor must be 
pointed out, if children are to notice them. We are 
expecting too much of children when we expect them 
unaided to see qualities which they should appreciate. 

The direct method of putting the finger on virtue 
and beauty is very effective. Good teaching is very 
largely concerned with this simple operation of point- 
ing out things. The human race is slow to see. It 
took geniuses to see the possibility of such simple 
devices as fountain pens, safety pins, and knives 
and forks. 

Method: Make a list of the good qualities of peo- 
ples and races and call the children’s attention to 
them in as vivid a way as possible. Assign a lesson 
in which they look up these points in the encyclopedia. 
Devise projects which will help children to see the 
great things which the Czechs, Germans, Jews, and 
Negroes have done. Have the children gather lists 
of racial achievements, through individual and group 
assignments. Point out the good sufficiently so that 
the children will gradually get the habit of looking for 
it themselves. 

This method of pointing out virtues should be used 
in connection with all the other methods previously 
mentioned. | 

11. Explanation and reason. Explanation and rea- 
son is an extended method of pointing out matters 
which are not easily seen. It will be quite evident to 
children that all Jews do not have the dignity of 
Moses, or the genius of Einstein, or the beauty of the 
traditional David. Children will often come into 


1 This is one of the functions of ideals, and the justification for teach- 
ing them. They call attention to values, and act as guideposts to 
socially desirable solutions. 
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contact with people who do not represent the best in 
racial culture. They will see dirty Italians and mean 
Jews. Here again, as in the case of beauty, readily 
apparent to the keen, good qualities have to be pointed 
out to the immature. Children will not know that all 
Italians do not smell of garlic and that all Jews are 
not like some on the East Side of New York. They 
go by what is apparent in drawing their conclusions. 
The need of explanation applies just as much to the 
foreigners themselves as to our children. They need 
to have our queer ways explained to them also. 
Method: In various detailed ways show why it is 
foolish to judge whole races by individuals; why it is 
difficult for immigrants to live decently and look 
decent; why travelers’ accounts of laziness, unrelia- 
bility, and stupidity as characterizing the Africans 
are foolish In missionary education see that the 
pertinent anthropological, sociological, and historical 
facts are furnished to the teachers. ‘There is very 
definite need of compendiums of such information 
elaborately indexed and cross referenced. 
Explanations are likewise due to the foreigners 
themselves. Foreign students often feel slighted. 
They should be told not to worry over fancied slights. 
It should be explained to them that Americans do not 
place great stress upon the refinements of politeness 
and that some Americans are extremely provincial 
from the European point of view. The foreigner is 
bound to judge our activities by his own standards 
unless the fact is pointed out to him that we as a 
bustling nation are more careless in certain matters 
2 Boas, in his Mind of Primitive Man, remarks that white people’s 
minds would appear feeble and their actions lazy if they were talked to 


in a foreign language which they could hardly understand about events 
which did not interest them. 
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than he is. Refined foreign students especially need 
to be advised about possible unpleasant experiences 
abroad. The simple explanation of certain matters 
which we might feel they should see for themselves 
is very helpful. They should be told frankly that 
racial and color prejudices prevail even among Chris- 
tian people and are often manifested in discourtesy 
and discrimination in restaurants, hotels, barber shops, 
theaters, and public meeting places; but that this is 
not characteristic of the most representative Ameri- 
cans. If they know ahead of time that ignorant people 
are likely to appear rude and ask many foolish ques- 
tions, they will make certain mental allowances and 
thus animosity and racial misunderstanding will be 
avoided. 

12. Case studies and the use of moral imagination. 
‘Case studies,’ in the sense it is used here, means 
concretely demonstrated reasoning. Case study is a 
method of making principles and facts vivid. Case 
studies may be of two kinds: (1) cases selected be- 
forehand which will make provision for the vivid 
teaching that certain consequences result from certain 
situations; and (2) cases gathered from the personal 
experience of the group as the need arises. 

Case studies develop moral imagination. To have 
studied cases is to be prepared for emergencies. To 
take a particular case and then imagine consequences 
for various types of activity in regard to that case is 
to develop moral imagination. The driver of an 
automobile can be made more careful through the 
imagination of outcomes in certain cases of careless- 
ness. This picturing of future events is seen in the 
careful-crossing signs and posters put out by the 
railroads. To see vividly ahead of time disagreeable 
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consequences is the best means of controlling activities 
so that these disagreeable consequences will be avoided.’ 
The best teaching is usually by the case method. 

The greater efficiency of law and medicine as com- 
pared with the arts studies is largely due to the fact 
that these types of education use the case method. 
The Bible is a case book, showing people in situations 
of various sorts, their response to these situations, 
and the consequences. This is the way men have 
always taught youth. This is the value of history and 
the work of the chroniclers. The case method is 
similar to that of example plus pointing out and 
reasoning. Cases are vivid. Because the Bible con- 
sists largely of cases it is vivid, and what is more, 
those parts which are not distinctly of the case type 
are not read; while the parts which consist of narra- 
tives of people and their actions, their loves, hates, 
and jealousies and their consequences, are read. The 
biblical writers could have written in abstract form, 
but such writing would not have had the effect of 
these vivid cases. Not only biblical cases but cases 
from modern life should be used. In the strict sense 
a case is a problematic situation and a solution which 
is complete. For educational purposes, cases in which 
the solution is not complete are also valuable. 

The second type of case is that which arises in the 
child’s present experience. It is called up whenever 
the occasion for it arises. The child has had a problem 
of conduct before him and has found that his method 
of solving it has not brought complete satisfaction. 
Here is the place to stress the kind of conduct which 
will produce larger satisfaction. 


3 Although it is notin fashion at present, ‘‘negative teaching”’ is very 
useful. The Ten Commandments represent negative teaching. 
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One of the best ways of teaching ethics is to de- 
velop the habit of moral imagination. An automo- 
bilist through carelessness and indifference ran over 
and killed a woman. He lived a life of remorse and 
was heard to say, “If I could only have experienced 
the consequences of this in imagination before it hap- 
pened, it would never have happened.” To see out- 
comes vividly is the best guidance for conduct. If 
people could be made to visualize the consequences in 
the horrors of war, this would be a great incentive to 
the development of such attitudes as appreciation 
and friendliness which would make such consequences 
unlikely. 

Method: Select cases where people have not been 
appreciative of other people and show how wars and 
persecutions have followed. History, including biblical 
history, is a series of consequences following situations 
which might have been handled differently. Select 
also cases where appreciation has been exercised and 
show what consequences have followed. Select mod- 
ern cases where either appreciation or scorn and 
jingoism might be applied and discuss probable con- 
sequences. Riots, strikes, race wars, school fights, 
athletic difficulties, afford illustration. Use the Bible 
as a case book, selecting from it the cases where ap- 
preciation is shown together with the consequences. 
It should be noted that the ideal of appreciation is 
not always listed under that word in the biblical con- 
cordance. 

Inquire into the lives of children for cases. When 
cases are discussed that have to do with the real life 
of the group, another step should be added to that of 
discussion, namely, that of carrying the principle out 
into practice. For instance, here are a group of Italian 
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children. They have exhibited a revengeful attitude 
toward the community in which they live. They 
break windows, mark houses with chalk, trip up other 
children, and generally act as enemies. They have 
been called ‘‘dagos’’ and “‘wops”’ and have been socially 
ostracized. Consequently, they have ill will. If the 
members of a particular church-school class in this 
town can get the co-operation which is necessary in 
their school, they may try appreciative conduct and 
respectful treatment of these Italian children and note 
the results. 

In other words, cases may be used as a basis of class 
discussion, or may be used as the basis of experimental 
conduct. The first should lead to the second. If the 
teacher is accustomed to use the blackboard, she may 
briefly describe her case on the left side, then in the 
middle of the board list possible methods of treatment, 
and then on the right-hand side of the board list op- 
posite each method of treatment a probable conse- 
quence in terms of desirable results or undesirable 
results. 

13. Discussion. Discussion, of course, is very 
largely a part of all methods of teaching. It deserves 
a separate place, however, as a distinct method parallel 
to such methods as story-telling, dramatization, sug- 
gestion, and example. The discussion method, how- 
ever, is more closely related to the case method than 
to other methods, so that all that has been said on 
the case method applies here. The discussion method 
is the method of reflective thinking in a group. As 
such it follows the steps in the thought process, which 
are: (1) seeing a problem, (2) defining it or locating 
the difficulty, (3) suggesting various solutions, (4) 
reasoning upon the value of these solutions in the 
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light of their probable consequences, (5) testing out 
the most likely solution in practical activity to see if 
it works. 

In the discussion of cases such as those mentioned 
in the preceding section the blackboard device (see 
page 285) is useful. It covers these five steps in sum- 
mary form; that is, a case containing the problem to- 
gether with the definition of the problem is given, sug- 
gested solutions are offered, each suggestion being 
reasoned upon in the light of its consequences both 
practical and ethical, and finally the most likely 
solution is tried out as an experiment in conduct. 

The discussion method is only useful when we are 
dealing with topics which can be properly handled by 
this method. The topics which are most fruitfully 
handled by this method are concrete cases, that is, 
actual social situations. Theoretical and _ scientific 
questions are not profitably handled by this method. 
One will not discover whether Darwin’s theory or the 
nebular hypothesis is true by the discussion method. 
These are problems for research. The outcome of 
the discussion of theories has its historical lesson in 
the weighty and useless tomes of debates by the divines 
of previous generations. 

Other criteria for the use of the discussion method, 
so far as topics are concerned, are represented by the 
following questions: Are the data on the problem within 
reach? Is the issue clearly defined? Is the problem 
interesting? Is the problem of social importance? 
Does it constitute a genuinely practical problem for 
this group? Is the problem “fruitful”? in the num- 
ber of false notions it is likely to challenge? 

The conference method will not be fruitful unless 
the leader has specific attitudes and attends to spe- 
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cific duties. He should be adaptable in the sense of 
being able to make constructive use of the new con- 
tributions made by the group. He should have what 
might be called the conference attitude, character- 
ized by deliberation and open-mindedness as over 
against teachiness. He should have sufficient poise 
and ease to create the atmosphere for discussion. 
He should have a comprehensive grasp of what is 
being discussed. He should so stimulate everybody 
that each one will be anxious to contribute. He should 
encourage the deliberative process in the group. He 
should bring out the importance of the problem, define 
the real issue, keep the discussion to the point, get 
all to take part, keep quiet himself most of the time, 
summarize to show progress or to contrast viewpoints 
as they arise as a means of showing the next step, keep 
the discussion moving in an orderly way to a con- 
clusion, supply data when necessary, avoid telling the 
group what it should think and plan his procedure 
and questions so that they follow the logical sequence 
of the steps in thinking. 

The conference method will not be successful unless 
the group has certain characteristics and performs 
certain duties. The group should be open-minded, 
willing to learn, and willing to contribute. It should 
thoroughly scrutinize its own prejudices. It should 
ask questions, one of another. It should follow the 
steps in thinking as closely as possible. It should 
give its best; and exercise its ingenuity in coming to 
a genuine conclusion. It should practice thinking 
together. It should do original thinking. 

Method: Take a particular case which illustrates 
the use of an appreciative attitude or an unapprecia- 
tive one. This case may be in the form of a problem 
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with a completed solution or it may be in the form of 
a problem without a solution. In case it does have a 
solution, this solution should be merely regarded as a 
suggested solution and should be criticized as such. 
The following form already described is useful as a 
mental outline: 

Case or Problem Suggested Solutions Reasoning or criticism of so- 


lutions in light of consequences 
practical and ethical. 


Described here Loe ees . 1 MOS ean NES 
AMONG Bie H Nd te ORE AN 
Uy ea Te BM inal 
p Wate Negi Bi PR a Oy NE 


The teacher may use cases such as: a strike due to 
lack of appreciation on the part of an employer of 
Italian laborers; a gang of foreign boys who have 
become a nuisance in the neighborhood due to mis- 
understanding; the case of the walkout of a class 
because a Jewish teacher has been appointed; aspects 
of the Mexican situation; the case of a Filipino college 
student who committed suicide because of the loneli- 
ness of his life at a great university; the case of munici- 
pal elections in which race feelings are involved; the 
case of anti-Japanese war-scare stories; wars that 
have arisen out of national arrogance and lack of 
mutual appreciation; the case of a colored man of 
excellent education and refinement who found it next 
to impossible to be anything except a waiter because 
of racial prejudices. 

14. Diagnosis and remedial teaching. In the ab. 
sence of such systematic education as would prevent 
racial prejudices from arising it seems that the first 
step is diagnosis to find the prejudices and antipathies 
which exist and then the discovery of the causes of 
these and the application of remedies. How the 
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teacher of religion and ethics can do without this 
process of diagnosis is more than can be easily de- 
termined. Certainly, people working with spiritual 
ailments need as efficient a technique as those other 
professional people who work with physical ailments. 
Without proper diagnosis, teaching must be blind 
and wasteful. 

Method: Use the “Cross-out Device’ for discover- 
ing complexes, for which see Appendix. After the 
children have crossed out the words which give them 
a disagreeable feeling have them write out or give 
verbally the reasons for their dislikes. Then let 
the teacher supply counteracting information or 
bring it out through discussion. The test may show 
prejudice against the Mexicans, for instance. Analysis 
of the causes of the prejudice may show that it is 
based on misinformation gotten from unreliable sources 
such as: 

(a) movies—Mexicans are always the villains, never 
the heroes. Mexicans are plentiful in the neighbor- 
hood of the center of the moving-picture industry in 
lower California. 

(6) newspaper articles and pictures of bandits, car- 
toons. 

(c) dime novels. 

(d) unfavorable and disagreeable personal contacts. 

(e) history textbooks written from a _ prejudiced 
viewpoint. 

(f) gossip and hearsay of the home, school and 
street. 


The teacher will then point out the fact that the sources 
of information are unreliable and will supply correct 
information, properly supported by recognized author- 
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ity or demonstration. Use the ‘“‘Social Profile” in a 
similar way. 

18. Suggestion. There are various forms of sugges- 
tion. Suggestion may come directly from an individual 
as the suggestion of the right thing to do; it may come 
through the mere expectation of the right attitude or 
the right conduct; it may come through the pressure 
of group opinion. 

When we speak of suggestion, we naturally think 
of suggestion under hypnosis. Under hypnosis the 
patient is quiet and receptive, and his mind is unin- 
fluenced by contrary ideas. In the second place, the 
hypnotist is in a position of authority. In the third 
place, no suggestion is accepted which is against the 
patient’s fundamental convictions and feelings. 

Professor Woodworth remarks that a girl under 
hypnosis will willingly take up a paper or rubber dag- 
ger and stab a person, or she will throw a pillow at the 
person’s head, but under no circumstances will she 
take a real dagger and stab a person, nor will she 
throw a stone. A group of college students trying a 
prank on a girl under hypnosis on the stage, after she 
had obediently carried out all the suggestions of the 
hypnotist, suggested that she undress—she imme- 
diately woke up. 

The fundamental principles of suggestion under 
hypnosis apply to ordinary suggestion. Suggestion 
will be effective (1) in proportion as there are no con- 
trary thoughts in the person’s mind, (2) in proportion 
as the person making the suggestion is a person of 
sufficient authority to inspire confidence, (3) in pro- 
portion as the suggested conduct is in line with the 
person’s fundamental convictions or at least not 
contrary to them. 
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People are not adverse to taking suggestions if they 
have no contrary opinions on the subject and are 
almost sure to accept the suggestions under these 
circumstances if they come from a respected person 
who is authoritative. Let Jack Dempsey make a 
suggestion as to proper conduct to a boy who desires 
to excel in athletics, and unless the boy has some 
counter convictions on the subject, the suggestion, 
will be immediately carried out. When the mother 
of small children says “That isn’t polite,” or “That is 
rude,” the suggestion is accepted on authority. A 
favored and respected teacher may have great in- 
fluence through direct suggestion. If she is admired 
for her ladylikeness, any suggestion she may make 
on ladylike conduct will be carried out; that is, sup- 
posing the girls are in their teens and have the natural 
inclination to be socially approved. In a previous sec- 
tion we have spoken of example. Example needs the 
help of suggestion. Suggestion points out what is 
implicit in example. 

Method: What has just been said leads to the con- 
clusion that the most profitable time to make sugges- 
tions, all other things considered, is before prejudices 
and strong likes and dislikes arise, that is, in early 
childhood. Racial antipathies are very easy to pre- 
vent, but very hard to cure. Suggestion works better 
with the immature than it does with the mature 
unless circumstances in the case of the mature are 
such as to make the person desire helpful advice on a 
certain problem. The suggestions made by the min- 
ister in his Sunday-morning sermon are fruitful in 
proportion to the desire of the members of the con- 
gregation to get advice on their problems. 

If the teacher or speaker is a person of great author- 
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ity, his or her suggestions will be accepted even in 
spite of prejudices. Authority opens the mind and 
makes people willing to listen. Quarrelsome and 
argumentative people will cease and listen when real 
authority steps in. Method will consist in getting 
teachers who have the confidence and respect of chil- 
dren and young people. It will also include outside 
authority. On a social problem a professor of sociol- 
ogy may convince when the teacher could not. Method 
includes positive statement of the value and sensible- 
ness of interracial appreciation and friendship. Preju- 
dice can often be overcome by a positive stand made 
by an authoritative person, especially if it. is backed, 
up with accurate knowledge which is impressive in 
that it points out the weaknesses of the prejudices. 
Method may also include authoritative suggestions 
which represent the best public opinion. People are 
prone to think, as well as to dress, like other people. 
The opinion of the group is a form of suggestion and 
usually has great weight. The teacher is extremely 
fortunate who can create public opinion. Some 
teachers make statements like the following: ‘The 
people with whom you will finally wish to associate 
and whose esteem you will count valuable will lose 
confidence in you if they find in you a provincial nar- 
rowness which does not appreciate and respect mem- 
bers of other races.’”’ With most people, forcefulness, 
self-confidence, and enthusiasm add to the power of 
suggestion. The Bible has always been used as an 
authoritative source. 

16. Expecting the right attitude. To expect the 
right conduct is one of the surest ways of getting it, 
and not to expect it is one of the surest ways of not 
getting it. Expectation, or taking matters for granted, 
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is a form of suggestion; it is a subtle form of setting 
up a standard as a challenge to the individual. It is 
in some circumstances also a method of complimenting 
the individual. If he feels that you think well of him, 
he is happy. His continuing happiness in this re- 
spect depends upon his conformity. Thus high ex- 
pectations are the direct operation of high standards 
in the social environment. On the other hand, to sus- 
pect a person, to watch him, to take wrong conduct 
for granted, is to deprive the individual of that social 
esteem which stimulates the continuation of right 
conduct. 

Method: In teaching appreciation of peoples it is 
good tactics for the teacher to act as though interra- 
cial appreciation were taken for granted, to talk as 
though everybody agreed, and to assume the follow- 
ing of all decent people. 

In dealing with a difficult case the teacher may use 
the example of an ignorant boy who was proud that 
he was white and who despised the black and yellow 
races. This boy seemed to assume that he showed 
good sense in choosing his color and race. He was 
ignorant of other races. He took his ideas from the 
movies. He had never had the advantages of travel 
or of wide reading. Consequently, he thought of all 
Chinese as laundrymen, all Mexicans as villains, and 
all Negroes as inferior. His attitudes of intolerance 
were simply indications of his ignorance. By thus 
discussing a case in an impersonal way the teacher 
is able to make his expectations audible, and by hitting 
at a third party avoids antagonism. The implication 
of the above remarks is, of course, that the teacher 
expects his children to be different from this poor boy. 

If the teacher can add to his own words those of 
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others who are admired and who have authority, his 
cause will be strengthened. We have all noticed 
how often people who have ideas to put over quote 
from the addresses of presidents, governors, and ad- 
mirals. The efficacy of this method of employing 
authority is seen in the advertisements in which 
movie stars and other well-known people recommend 
certain types of toothpaste and face powder. The 
implication is, “If these fine people think that way, 
that must be the right way to think.’” 

The teacher may also aid his cause by the attitude 
of surprise, if anyone in the class isn’t magnanimous 
and doesn’t see the good in others. Great expecta- 
tions will, put many things over, but the first steps 
are difficult, especially when wrong attitudes have 
already found lodgment. 

17. The use of group opinion. Public opinion and 
social pressure are the most powerful regulators of 
conduct. They are the foundation of law and popular 
ethics. To appear well in the eyes of the group is one 
of the strongest human motives. So powerful is this 
urge to obey the group standard that Trotter in his 
book The Instinct of the Herd in Peace and War, 
attributes it to a definite instinct which he calls the 
herd instinct. Abraham Lincoln in discussing it said, 
“Tf you don’t believe it go to church with your wife’s 
hat on.” 

We are desirous of doing what others do, of con- 
forming to group standards. For this reason we accept 

4 Methods such as these are not the best; but are justifiable as counter- 
acting tactics in difficult situations. T he use of group opinion and 
propaganda is justified in such situations, but should be counter- 
balanced by emphasis on critical thinking. In fact, in a day when 
the “‘literacy’’ we strove for has become the instrument for the increase 


of gullibility, major emphasis should be placed on straight thinking. 
See Ch. VI, ‘‘credulity,”’ also problems 9 and 14. 
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the dictates of the group in fashion, custom, manners 
and dress, even to wearing collars and arranging the 
hair. Ten years ago it was considered improper for 
women to go in bathing without stockings; now that 
everybody does it, it is regarded as good form. What 
the group thinks and does is, with most people, right. 
Men desire approval, live for it, work for it, fight for 
it, die for it. And, on the other hand, there is noth- 
ing more painful for mortals than to fall in social 
esteem, to be shunned, to be laughed at and looked 
down upon. Some kind of approval men must have, 
for without it they cannot live. 

The teacher of ethics who does not recognize this 
fact is failing to use one of the most powerful in- 
fluences in the control of conduct. Children seem- 
ingly incorrigible, when placed in a school where all 
children have a standard, will do every possible thing 
they can to change their ways and will even go so far 
as to ask help in becoming like their group. It is in this 
and similar ways that most good conduct is learned. 
But bad conduct is learned in the same way. The 
bully who because of his size and rough virtues is 
admired and whose parents are in straitened circum- 
stances and have no money to buy him gloves sets the 
style of ‘“‘no gloves,” etc. In high schools and colleges 
the waste of art on the decorations of raincoats 
becomes the style because some admired fraternity 
chappies wear them. This group opinion extends to 
matters as trivial as the wearing of galoshes, closed 
or open. Most people can remember the difficulty 
their mothers had with them in getting them to wear 
rubbers or to do anything against the dictates of the 
social standards of the group, whether fraternity or 
street gang. 
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This instinct of the herd takes all forms: desire to 
be in the social swim, to be on the stage, to excel in 
athletics, to achieve scientific distinction, to fly the 
Atlantic in an airplane, and finally to occupy a niche 
with the immortals in the Hall of Fame. This desire 
for social approval holds in its grip the king 
and the peasant and its power extends from infancy 
to old age. The best way to exert pressure on the 
conduct of individuals is through the creation of pub- 
lic opinion. No teacher of ethics can afford to neglect 
so great an influence. In a very real sense morality 
consists in an effort to be socially approved. 

Method: Incorporate ideals into the life of the group 
and make them a definite part of the school spirit. 
When this is once attained, as it is in some schools, 
particularly in the finer types of girls’ finishing schools 
where the head masters or mistresses are cultured 
people and have been able to impress their attitudes 
upon the life of the school, the teaching of worthy 
ideals becomes easy. Like most other things the 
process is easy after it is started, but to introduce 
ideals into group customs is difficult. The process 
must begin with admired individuals and with ideals 
such as courage and the square deal, which are ac- 
cepted by most ‘people. The teacher should work 
with the leaders and get them to set the style in the 
matter of interracial attitudes. The wise teacher 
will incidentally make it worth their while; he will 
encourage them to be leaders; he will say to them: 
“What you stand for others will accept. Here is a 
chance for you to do a fine service for your school. 
Here is a broad-minded ideal accepted by people 
whom you wish to be like. Through your leadership 
and personality impress this ideal upon the school.” 
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To start an attitude-creating experiment like this 
is worth while. To succeed it must begin with atti- 
tudes which are easily adopted because of their appeal 
and with leaders generally admired. Success will 
breed success. The leaders having established the 
square deal as the school ideal will the more easily 
establish broad-mindedness in interracial appreciation 
as a school ideal. 

After the process is started, another good step is 
to list the ideals which are valuable in missionary 
education and in life in general. The older classes in 
the school should either be contributors to or creators 
of these ideals. Ideals in terms of attitudes and stand- 
ards of thinking should be ‘“‘sold”’ to the teachers and 
the teachers should be coached in the development of 
these ideals through their teaching. The device of 
attaching ugly words to wrong conduct and good 
words to right conduct is, of course, a good means of 
social control. Words are symbols or labels of social 
esteem or social scorn. The teachers may very well 
use this device of calling the unappreciative person 
provincial, narrow-minded, and shortsighted, and the 
appreciative person cultured, broad-minded, and gen- 
erous. These words attributed to conduct situations 
are inducements to right action. To have words such 
as these attributed to one is to receive social reward 
or punishment. The wise superintendent will select 
teachers whose peculiar qualifications or personalities 
fit them to teach certain ideals or attitudes. A list of 
attitudes may thus be distributed in a faculty, so that 
children going from one grade to another will suc- 
cessively be taught appreciation, good will, world- 
mindedness, generosity, and so on. Last of all the 
problem is one of keeping the pot boiling. Nothing 
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very much happens unless we constantly keep after it. 

18. Propaganda. Propaganda is information given 
for a purpose and in a striking way and appealing to 
the feelings. It includes pictures, stories, slogans, 
catch phrases. It may also cover more subtle ele- 
ments such as gesture, expectation, and many of the 
devices which have already been mentioned for in- 
fluencing opinion. Propaganda is one of the chief 
methods of creating racial attitudes. 

The term ‘“‘propaganda’’ comes to have a bad 
meaning in general usage because it has so often been 
connected with undesirable motives. When clever 
politicians wish to create race sentiment for their own 
purposes, they do it by propaganda. The fact that 
propaganda has been connected with politicians, wars, 
and lies is no good reason for neglecting to use it for 
worthy ends, in certain kinds of situations. 

Politicians and statesmen are wise enough to know 
that wars cannot be run on mere intelligence. They 
realize that the fundamental feelings which are the 
motors or springs of action in human life must be 
affected. The teacher of ethics ought to be wise 
enough to realize that people do things not because 
of their intellects but because of their feelings. _ 

Propaganda really means a system of propagating 
ideas or sentiments and was originally used as a term 
denoting a congregation of cardinals in the Catholic 
Church who were charged with the management of 
missions. Propaganda really means missionary ac- 
tivity, if we define it in terms of its origin. Pope Urban 
the Eighth instituted a college of missions which was 
called ‘‘propaganda.’” 

Method: Start a campaign. Put life into the church 


5 See Chapter VI, Problems and Projects. 
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school by enlisting the activities of the young people 
in a cause worthy of enthusiasm. Church schools 
are dead and dying because of the lifelessness and 
formality of the teaching. There is no reason why 
the children of a school should not become so enthu- 
silastic about a worthy ideal that they will use every 
legitimate means for making it prevail. 

The first step in any campaign is to get the facts. 
Ascertain the extent of racial prejudice in the school 
and the community by tests and discussions. Have 
the children study the matter, see its importance, 
and become protagonists of the despised races. Let 
them start a campaign—without overdoing it, of 
course, for this creates antagonism—using the methods 
suggested in other sections of this chapter. These 
methods should include (1) getting the facts, and 
presenting them in a vivid way, including the use of 
posters, pictures, and slogans; (2) the portrayal of the 
good qualities of other peoples through the introduc- 
tion of worthy representatives to explain the ideals 
of their race, through art exhibits and national dances 
and dramatics; (3) an appeal to the sentiments, that 
is, the fundamental feelings and instincts of people; 
(4) the use of public opinion. 

In these and other ways which must be worked 
out in detail by teachers in individual schools, the 
cause of interracial respect and co-operation may be 
made to capture the minds of the young people. If 
children like to wage wars, this is a useful type of war 
to wage, for it is war to put war out of business. 
There is no limit to the extent of the field of the cam- 
paign. The field need not be limited to the church 
school, but may be extended as a community enter- 
prise. Enthusiastic children may notify newspapers 
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concerning misstatements on foreign people. Appre- 
ciative articles may be sent to magazines and news- 
papers for publication, the sentiments of the children 
being properly worded by the teacher or a reporter. 
Such articles while not feasible in large cities are wel- 
comed by editors of newspapers in smaller communities. 
If the church likes that sort of thing, the campaign 
might include a parade in which banners expressing 
international sentiment might be carried. For in- 
stance, ‘‘Above all nations is humanity.” 

The Ten Commandments might be paralleled by 
a short summary of sentiment like the following, and 
circulated as part of the campaign: 


CERTAIN MISSIONARY COMMANDMENTS 


And the Lord God spake these words, saying, I am 
Jehovah who brought thee out of the old world into the 
new. 

1. Thou shalt have no other gods than the God of Love. 
Thou shalt not make unto thee any image of a Nordic 
god, or a white god. Thou shalt not make God in thine 
own image and say to the heathen, Behold your God. 
Neither shalt thou make the image of thy God in gold. 

2. Thou shalt honor the civilizations that are older than 
thee, out of which thou wert born, that thy days may 
be long in the land of international diversity which the 
Lord thy God hath given thee. 

3. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s oil wells, nor his 
railroads, nor his copper mines, nor his zinc mines. 
Thou shalt not take from him the lands of his fathers 
that thou mayest divide them to his hurt, for all these 
things dishonor thy God. But thou shalt covet thy 
neighbor’s wisdom and his love, and his store of ancient 
culture. 


6See Walter Lippmann, ‘‘Testing the News.’ (New Republic, 
August, 1920.) 
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4. 


Io. 


If. 


I2. 


Thou shalt not tell monstrous lies about thy neighbor. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against the Soviets, 
nor draw caricatures of India and publish them in thy 
books for thy children, to lead them into the ways of 
bigotry and prejudice. 


. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 


vain, and act as though thy God were jealous, narrow, 
and partial to thee and thy culture, for God will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 


. Thou shalt not hang the heathen over the mouth of hell 


to move the hard hearts of thy givers of gold and silver. 
Thou shalt not steal from the Indian his reputation to 
move the stony heart of the wicked to sobs. 


. Thou shalt not impoverish the spirit of thy neighbor 


across the seas, by giving to him, without returning to 
him the courtesy of receiving from him. 


. Thou shalt not kill, neither by war nor by commerce in 


opium. 


. Thou shalt honor the stranger that is within thy gates, 


lest unknown to thee he leave his Chinatown or Ghetto 
and goes back to spread evil report of thee among the 
nations. 

Thou shalt build up in thee a socialized self, bound by 
innumerable bands to the millions of mankind, that 
thou mayest be generous without sacrifice. 

Thou shalt draw no line of division between spiritual 
gifts and material gifts, for the Lord hateth him who 
worketh folly in the ethical world. 

Thou shalt open thy heart and mind to receive all the 
good from the lands beyond thy borders. Thou shalt 
not build up before thee walls of pride and towers of 
arrogance to darken the sun from thy doors. But thou 
shalt seek wisdom and light that thy soul mayest live; 
in democracy and love and understanding shalt thou 
walk all the days of thy life. 


CHAPTER XIII 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
(Continued) 


19. Friendly activities. We learn to like people 
whom we help. The mother learns to care for the 
sick child more than for the other children of the 
household usually, because she does more for it. 
One of the best methods of developing appreciation 
of a cause, a church, a movement, is to work for it. 
When we put our effort into a thing, we put part of 
ourselves into it, we identify ourselves with it, hence 
it takes on the interests connected with other exten- 
sions of our personality. When we work for a thing, 
it seems to belong to us, so also when we work for a 
cause it becomes our cause. As in the case of the 
mother attending to the baby, service begets love and 
love begets appreciation. 

To make one group of people like another group 
of people, have them work for them and work with 
them. It is very important, however, in this process to 
give the recipients of service an opportunity to react. 
Thankfulness, gratitude, smiles, “‘thank-yous” are 
pleasant. They make us feel good and therefore tend 
to make us like the people who give them. And so 
service, when it gives opportunity for reciprocity, is 
a powerful means of developing appreciation of peo- 
ples and of individuals. Colonel Lindbergh flew to 
Paris, and in doing this did Paris honor. We learned 
to like the French more because they so enthusias- 
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tically showed appreciation. To give other people a 
chance to appreciate us is to give ourselves cause to 
appreciate them. 

Method: Methods here consist of many forms of 
service, exchange of gifts or tokens of friendship, and 
social contacts. Every method should provide for 
reaction in the form of appreciative expression. Plan 
to have the children of the church-school class invite 
little foreign boys and girls to their homes. Arrange 
to have the class adopt an orphan in Armenia or 
China. Encourage such activities as the gifts of dolls 
to the doll festival in Japan. Above all have the 
children make real friends of foreign children and 
members of other races. One real friendship will do 
more toward creating appreciation and regard for 
peoples than years of travel in foreign lands. 

20. Reciprocity in friendly activities. This is the 
other side of friendly activities, but it needs special 
emphasis. There has been too much emphasis on 
‘give’ and too little on “‘receive’”’ in missionary edu- 
cation. The danger of giving is that it usually creates 
a charitable feeling both in the giver and the recipient. 
What we need is mutuality. The criticism that Jesus 
made of giving to those who could return one’s gift 
was directed against giving in order to receive, which 
was a mercenary motive. But giving only to those 
who cannot reciprocate makes giving synonymous 
with charity. Jesus certainly did not intend to dis- 
courage the beautiful spirit of friendly exchange. He 
himself was willing to receive as well as to give. His 
criticism of the viewpoint of his disciple who regretted 
the waste of the precious ointment is sufficient to 
balance the implications of the other saying. We 
appreciate the French because they helped us in our 
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American Revolution. The Chinese appreciate us 
because we returned to their use, for educational pur- 
poses, the Boxer indemnity. In like manner we can 
teach our people, children and adults alike, to ap- 
preciate other peoples when we encourage our foreign 
neighbors to act in a way which will stimulate appre- 
ciation. One of the most direct ways of creating ap- 
preciation for any person or group of persons is to 
have those persons do something for the children 
which will be appreciated. 

Method: Set the stage by having classes of foreign 
children, and perhaps foreign teachers, in the church 
school. If this is not convenient, use the opportunity 
afforded by the home-missionary work of the church. 
If it is at all possible, there should be a Cosmopolitan 
Club in every church, just as there is in most of our 
State Universities, but this club should, of course, 
count among its members American children. Such a 
club could be the center of the best type of missionary 
education. It would afford a groundwork for the ex- 
change of culture, courtesy, and helpfulness which on 
a world-wide scale is the purpose of missions, socially 
considered. The term ‘heterogeneous club” is an 
attractive one. 

Encourage the ‘members of this club or class to 
make themselves universally liked by courtesy, help- 
fulness, praise, and generally unselfish conduct and 
attitudes. The scripture states, ““A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.”’ The African 
proverb puts it, ‘‘As a man is walking so he is met.’”! 
Part of the technique of creating appreciation of other 
peoples is to make these peoples likable. We do not 


1 Dr. Alain Locke points out that this and other indigenous sayings are 
as profound as anything we have. 
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develop a liking for olives by feeding bad ones to 
children; we do not develop love and appreciation by 
exhibitions of hate and selfishness. A certain group 
of foreign children should be taken in on the plan. 
Their project will be to make the American children 
like them, and in liking them to develop friendly 
feelings between races. The foreign children will 
enter into this gladly because of their craving for 
the approval of the American children. The little 
game will be to make themselves as likable as possible. 
This implies training. The teacher should therefore 
coach them in likable conduct, the details of which 
most intelligent teachers can work out for them- 
selves. If properly handled, the success of this game 
will be so pleasing to all concerned that once started 
it will almost carry itself on, out of the sheer delight 
of the consequences. This, by the way, is a good 
little game for everybody to play, especially for those 
engaged in church work. Christianity should promote 
likableness in people. 

21. Rewards and satisfactions. This matter of 
rewards and satisfactions is so fundamental in edu- 
cation that what is said here may with profit be applied 
to every method of teaching. Satisfaction is nature’s 
sign of well-being. It is basic in life, and only those 
life activities which on the whole produce more satis- 
faction than dissatisfaction endure. As indicated be- 
fore, we class appreciation and respect among the 


ideals of life because in common with other ideals ~ 


they have produced more satisfaction than dissatis- 
faction. Ideals, being the creatures of experience, 
denote those kinds of activity which are for human 
weal. There is less pain attached to appreciation 
than there is to hatred and scorn. Pain is nature’s 
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sign of harm. We have in rewards and satisfactions a 
stimulus for the continuation of all activity, whether 
this activity be physical and material or spiritual 
and ideational. 

The kind of thoughts one continues to think and 
the kind of attitudes by which one is characterized 
are dependent upon the contribution they make to 
the satisfactoriness of one’s mental life. It is inter- 
esting to note that one’s thought trends become fixed 
on the basis of satisfaction. ‘Thoughts which inter- 
fere with fundamental emotions or which tend to 
bring criticism upon cherished plans are easily dis- 
missed. It is for this reason that human beings are 
not as logical as we think they ought to be. This is 
another way of stating the fact that people think the 
way they want to, not the way they ought to. It is 
a way of stating the fact that satisfaction brings to 
bear a selective influence on the thought process and 
also on the attitude process. ‘The lesson to be de- 
rived is that if we wish to create attitudes and make 
them permanent in individuals, we must see to it 
that these attitudes are connected with or in other 
words rewarded by, satisfaction. 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Psychology of Character 
Formation”? the .quotation from William H. Kil- 
patrick illustrates the subtle control of thoughts and 
attitudes through the satisfaction they bring to the 
thinker. This matter of satisfaction has to be reck- 
oned with in every item of our dealing with human 
beings. Those attitudes and activities which run 
counter to fundamental desires or habits are not 
easily taught. We sometimes wonder why it is so 
difficult to teach generosity, but the answer very 
clearly lies in the fact that it interferes with the pocket- 
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book, which is a very important matter. So dominat- 
/ ing is the influence of money through the very great 
satisfaction its possession brings, and vice versa, 
that it often interferes with the finer things of the 
spiritual life. Jesus set money, or Mammon, as he 
called it, over against the Kingdom of God. We can- 
not serve God and Mammon. Saint Francis of Assisi 
espoused his Lady Poverty because he experienced 
the same difficulty. In all of life satisfaction controls 
—in the realm of activity, in the realm of thinking, 
and in the realm of feeling. 

Since satisfaction is basic in human life, it is en- 
tirely proper to attach satisfaction to good conduct.” 
In the very nature of the case to reward by social ap- 
proval right conduct is to emphasize its rightness, 
because rightness and satisfaction are originally names 
for the same thing. Well-being comes from right 
conduct in the long run, but the majority of people 
do not always do the right because they cannot see 
the benefit of it. They only see the present. In order 
to develop right conduct and to make it habitual, 
satisfactions which the child can see and feel must 
be associated with it. As was said previously, prac- 
tice with satisfaction is the basis of all habit forma- 
tion which includes the formation of attitudes as well 
as types of activity. Most people are honest because 
honesty is the best policy; that is, it gives more satis- 
faction. On the other hand, it was pain that brought 
the prodigal son to his senses. If the pleasures had 
continued, he never would have come home. Pain 
and pleasure are thus the guides of life. The Ten 
Commandments are the result of the operation of 
pain and pleasure in the life activities and expe- 


2 Teaching should be in the direction of making virtue its own reward. 
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riences of the Hebrew people. The types of conduct 
tabulated in the Ten Commandments were seen by 
generation after generation of wise Hebrews to be 
the most satisfactory. They represented the voice 
of God, who seeks the best for his children. 

To apply satisfactions and penalties in a situation 
is, therefore, not to drag in something extraneous. 
The use of rewards and punishments in teaching is 
simply the conscious guidance of life processes. Since 
ideals, such as appreciation and respect, are the prod- 
uct of evolution, surviving as ideals because of their 
pragmatic value, it is proper and necessary to attach 
satisfaction to their expression, for in doing this we 
are not adding something extraneous but proving to 
the child by the language of practical results the 
benefit or goodness or rightness of this type of con- 
duct, which he could recognize for himself if he were 
older and more experienced. There is no ethical 
argument against the right kind of reward. Life is 
so constituted that satisfaction is one of the basic 
means of learning. 

Method: Since satisfaction is one of the twin prin- 
ciples of learning, the other being practice, it must 
apply to all learning including the acquisition of atti- 
tudes. Method discussed under this head is general 
method, because it is basic in all the special methods 
which have been suggested. The point to bear in 
mind is that in all these methods the principle of 
practice with satisfaction applies. It applies in learning 
to appreciate through direct face-to-face contact, 
through appreciation of art, history, and the litera- 
ture of peoples. It applies in the process of pointing 
out virtues, the process of reasoning, the development 
of moral imagination, the process of suggestion as 
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it is manifested in high expectations, the use of group 
opinion and propaganda, in friendly activities, and in 
the influence of example. Praise and blame, the im- 
puting to persons of motives, the naming of traits, 
the use of good and bad words are all means of pro- 
ducing satisfaction or annoyance. Reasoning and 
contrast are methods of making people see the satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions that accrue to conduct 
of various sorts. The effectiveness of these special 
methods is in proportion to their efficacy in providing 
the conditions of good learning. Group opinion and 
social pressure are excellent means of teaching appre- 
ciation and respect or any other standard, because 
they provide for the exercise of pleasures and pains 
which are decidedly felt. 

It should be stated that, as far as possible, satisfac- 
tions should be of a social type. To give physical 
reward for spiritual virtues is disgusting to most 
people. For this reason no one tries to buy friendship 
with money. ‘To give candy as a reward for a good 
deed is not satisfactory, since it brings with it the 
label of a mercenary spirit and selfishness. At least 
its satisfaction so far as adults are concerned is less 
than its dissatisfaction. The person doing a kind deed 
is acting from a high motive; by handing him a reward 
we attribute to him a low one. To adults this is in- 
sulting; to children it is demoralizing. 

The principle which has just been stated may be 
easily abused. For instance, the argument may be 
easily deduced that the paying of church-school 
teachers would spoil the spiritual nature of their 
work. If they made this the primary motive of their 
work, of course it would be an unworthy attitude. 
Pay as a primary motive is unworthy, but as a neces- 
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sity it is worthy. ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire,”’ 
means that a man who does good deeds is worth 
keeping alive, not that a man does good deeds in 
order to save his skin. In summary, the skillful 
teacher will see to it that through social satisfactions 
such as praise, honor, encouragement, and sharing in 
social purposes, appreciation and similar virtues are 
encouraged. 

22. Appeal to the feelings. It is probably notice- 
able that throughout this study stress has been laid 
upon the importance of practical activity. There 
is, of course, a danger here in that ideals taught through 
the performance of specific activities may become 
mechanical. We should not care to be associated 
with a person who was polite merely in the sense of 
acting politely if his heart were not in it. We should 
be disappointed with friendly activities if they were 
not manifestly the expression of friendly feelings. 
Friendship is a good deal more than mere friendly 
activities. While it is true that we learn to feel by 
doing, nevertheless, doing as a substitute for feeling 
is quite a different matter. To set feeling and doing 
over against each other is unpsychological. 

Since feelings are the springs of conduct; any edu- 
cation which neglects them is limited in its effective- 
ness. Statesmen know the value of appeal to the 
feelings and use this knowledge in national affairs 
and party politics. The practical effectiveness of 
the appeal to the feelings, as over against the cold 
appeal to the intellect which sometimes character- 
izes education, is very apparent. A football game 
or a prize fight appeals to the feelings, and conse- 
quently draws crowds by the thousands and causes 
multitudes of people to sit in the rain and cold, while 
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some of the most extraordinary lectures, such, for 
example, as those given by Albert Einstein, may be 
poorly attended in spite of their excellence. 

Even a philosopher will build his philosophy to 
suit his feelings. If he happens to be “‘tough-minded”’ 
in his outlook upon life, he will be like William James, 
a pragmatist who, by the way, was honest enough to 
make this confession; and if he happens to be of a 
more timid or retiring disposition, he may become 
one of the various types of idealists. 

The control of the feelings over conduct and even over 
thinking has not been realized as much as it should 
be. The springs of conduct are in feelings. Thought 
comes after feeling and not before it, and more often 
than not is a rationalization of the feelings which are 
predominant. As someone has very aptly said, ‘‘We 
think with our ductless glands.’”? The state of our 
health or of our internal organs will determine to a 
large extent whether we shall be pessimists or optimists. 
As William James said, “Life depends upon the liver.”’ 
It is quite evident, then, that the teacher who neg- 
lects the appeal to the emotions in the teaching of 
conduct is in so far failing. 

Two things have been said here, first, that it is 
necessary to have the feeling quality in the ideal, 
whether it be the ideal of appreciation of other peo- 
ples or some other ideal, and, second, that feelings 
control our thinking and our conduct. 

Method: No particular educational method will 
take the place of a teacher who has feeling for the 
ideals which she is trying to teach. Feeling is very 
largely caught, that is, taught by many unconscious 
signs in expression and conduct. One very practical 
method of developing the feeling quality of a trait is 
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to make the values of that trait evident. The teacher 
should list the values of appreciation of peoples and 
should then portray these for the child in such a vivid 
style that he will not only see them but wish to possess 
them. In other words, the ideal should be made at- 
tractive, and the desire stimulated on the part of the 
child to be an attractive person, which means, of 
course, having attractive traits. 

In portraying the values of an ideal, the feelings 
can be stimulated by an appeal to the imagination 
through the concrete. As is well known, a single 
case making human appeal is of more value than 
statistics. To hear that ten thousand people in 
China died in a flood will probably not move people 
unless they have the habit and the ability to visualize 
conditions; but to hear that a particular person or 
family described vividly and in detail went through 
certain terrible sufferings will move because of the 
humanness of the appeal. The teacher who wishes to 
reach the feelings will avoid abstractions and will use 
imagery, concrete description, and human incidents. 

It should be said in this connection that appeal to 
the feelings can be overworked and so cause a callous- 
ness to the human appeal. This is always the case 
when there is no opportunity to express feelings in 
action. In everybody a defense mechanism is set 
up against appeals which stir the emotions without 
any evident good following. It is like the case of the 
cry, ‘‘Wolf! Wolf!’ when there is no wolf: the appeal 
is finally ignored. The most practical advice is not to 
use artificial devices, outside of listing values and 
making them vivid, but to secure teachers to whom 
these ideals mean a great deal. 

23. Making values vivid. Moral qualities are diif- 
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ficult to teach because the values upon which they 
depend are hard to see. When the mother tells the 
child that he will suffer if he plays with poison ivy, 
it is comparatively easy for the child to see the wis- 
dom of the mother’s words, especially if he has had 
experience with this plant or if some brother or sister 
has suffered the effects of the poison. However, when 
a mother tells a child that he will be happier if he 
looks for the good in the children of the foreign 
neighbors, and that he will suffer if he gives way to 
feelings of prejudice or annoyance, the wisdom of 
her advice is not evident. The bitter experiences of 
the last war should be sufficient to make the average 
adult see that attitudes of international distrust, 
prejudice, and animosity do not in the long run pay. 
But even the average adult does not see this very 
clearly. The wars of every generation bear ample 
evidence to this fact. It seems that the immediate 
pleasure of giving way to temper and annoyance 
is more satisfactory to the average person than loyalty 
to the welfare of humanity. 

The teacher’s problem, then, in the teaching of 
ideals is one of sufficient motivation. Her difficulty 
lies in the fact that children’s abilities in looking 
ahead are limited. Little children do not have suffi- 
cient social imagination to see what is best for them 
and for the world they are living in. Her difficulty 
also lies in the fact that the present pleasure of ex- 
ercising native impulses is’greater than the pleasure 
of the future which is vague and distant. It is very 
true in this connection that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. The teacher is also confronted 
by the fact that it is easier for people to accept the 
modes and standards of the small-minded group, 
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that is, the group with narrower social interests, than 
it is to accept the standards of the larger group. The 
fact that patriotism is such a powerful motive even 
over against the higher motive of the good of human- 
ity is a case in point. It is easier for the child to con- 
tinue in the ways and according to the standards of 
his gang than it is for him to take the viewpoint of 
adult society. 

The difficulty is primarily one of making values 
vivid, of overcoming the inability of the child to ap- 
preciate the factor of social good over long periods 
of time. The child lives largely in the present; so 
do most adults. 

Method: The teacher, of course, will lay stress 
upon the values which will be evident to the child and 
which can be experienced by him in connection with 
appreciation of other people. When appreciation 
has this foundation in experience and the child has 
discovered the delightful feelings of good will on the 
part of other people, the teacher may then describe 
as vividly as she can the values which attach to ap- 
preciation in a large social way. 

As was said in the previous section the concrete, 
the human, the things which appeal to the imagina- 
tion and the feelings are the things which should 
be stressed. In addition to the creation of verbal 
images, pictures may be used. However, if the child 
can have a vivid experience of community troubles 
growing out of lack of appreciation and consideration, 
he will have a very clear notion of the values con- 
cerned. In every town there are sooner or later 
strikes, race riots, and in all generations there are 
wars and rumors of wars. The more vividly these 
results of lack of appreciation and respect are brought 
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to the attention of the child, the more he will see the 
need of developing in himself and in others the atti- 
tude of racial appreciation, and inhibiting those im- 
pulses which come from the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem and put social behavior, so to speak, into ‘‘reverse.”’ 

24. Conduct and habituation. The teaching of 
ethics fails unless the level of influencing conduct is 
reached. ‘This is also the point of gravest difficulty. 
It is comparatively easy to teach about the quality 
of appreciation on the informational level; and it is 
still more difficult, but not particularly difficult, to 
kindle the feelings and imagination so that this atti- 
tude becomes an object of desire; but to teach so 
that appreciation of peoples enters life as a working 
principle and as a series of habits suffused with feeling 
is much more difficult. 

Everyone who deals in a practical way with chil- 
dren knows that to get ideals over into conduct is 
the difficult and also the important thing. The teacher 
who wishes to reach the intellect on an informational 
level must be indeed skillful, and the teacher who 
wishes to fire the imagination and stir the feelings 
must be enthusiastic; but the teacher who would 
make the attitude of appreciation habitual in every- 
day activity must be willing to lead in the practice 
of what she teaches. 

After all, being friends with children, living together 
with them on high social levels, is the best ethical 
teaching. Teaching may be described as the friend- 
ship of an older person for younger persons which 
leads them to desire and to achieve the best. This 
method of living as the leader of a friendly group was 
Jesus’ method. When the method of teaching consists 
of leadership in doing the things which should be 
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done, there is no question of transfer; that is, there is 
no problem of getting ideals over into conduct be- 
cause they are learned through conduct. Leadership 
in living, then, is the fundamental method of teaching 
in religion and ethics. 

There are very evident difficulties which the teacher 
must face in teaching appreciation on the level of 
conduct. The first difficulty is that of sufficient mo- 
tivation, which has already been dealt with. The 
values in the ideal must be made vivid, the teacher 
must be an enthusiast, and reward by means of praise 
or recognition must be given for the achievement of 
right conduct. 

A second difficulty is the fact that the child has a 
great many contradictory habits which are difficult 
to overcome. Getting rid of old habits is not a pleas- 
ant undertaking, as each one has been built upon the 
basis of repetition and concomitant pleasure, includ- 
ing that derived from the approval of his play or 
neighborhood groups. The teacher has the task of 
overcoming the propulsive power of old habits, of 
counteracting group opinion, and of correcting bad 
feelings and false information. , 

To illustrate the difficulties, a prejudiced white 
girl in the South may have a feeling of fear or repug- 
nance when near a member of the colored race. In 
this she may be supported by the opinion and atti- 
tude of her fellow townsmen, and she may be indoc- 
trinated by the literature of the K.K.K. It is quite 
evident that a teacher in this situation will have the 
most difficult obstacles to remove. In addition to 
this, should the girl in question overcome her repug- 
nance and disregard the general attitude of her neigh- 
borhood, she would still have the problem of acting 
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appropriately. It is sometimes taken for granted 
that appropriate conduct naturally flows from right 
feelings. This is a mistake. A person may have very 
polite feelings, but everyone knows that polite conduct 
does not necessarily follow. One may have the best 
of intentions and still be a boor. In a similar manner, 
one may very well entertain kindly feelings toward 
members of other races and yet not have acquired 
the appropriate conduct. It is extremely difficult for 
an unfriendly person to be friendly, and even though 
he has good intentions it 1s practically impossible for 
him to make friends unless he knows exactly what 
to do to be friendly. To take an illustration: every- 
one knows how friendly campers are. But one knows 
also how oftentimes they will park their car in one’s 
private driveway, how they will endanger one’s house 
with campfires, which they fail to put out; how they 
use private property as though no one else were con- 
cerned, and how they will litter up the grounds. 
There isn’t the slightest doubt about their good in- 
tentions, but their conduct, at least in some cases, 
creates the opposite of friendly feelings in other 
people. 

It is evident, therefore, that teaching to be effec- 
tive must reach the level of conduct. To stop with 
mere ideals, to merely create desires, and then to fail 
to carry these on to the point of actual accomplish- 
ment means failure. To have good intentions about 
going shopping, to carry these on to the extent of 
getting dressed and going toward the stores and then 
to stop half way and turn back without actually doing 
the buying, is no more a practical failure than to 
create desires and emotions and then to fail to reach 
the level of conduct in education. Attitudes which 
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exist merely upon the emotional or intellectual level 
are not sufficient. 

Religion is all too prone to end in feeling and to 
stop short of activity. It is somewhat pleasurable 
to sit in a comfortable church pew and have feelings of 
sympathy for the heathen in Timbuctoo, but everyone 
knows that this type of religion falls short of the goal. 

Method: It has already been suggested that method 
consists largely of the teacher’s leadership in the kind 
of living which makes for the appreciation of peoples. 
In addition to this, by example, suggestion, reasoning, 
and practice, the teacher should inculcate habits of 
appropriate conduct. There is nothing more annoying 
than inappropriate conduct as an expression of ideals 
which are supposed to exist. For instance, patronizing 
conduct is unforgivable in dealing with any race, 
although the root of it may seem to be altruistic. 
The appropriate conduct may be taught incidentally 
in connection with some practical class project, such 
as co-operation with a foreign church, or the teaching 
may proceed directly with the conscious desire of the 
child to improve in the expression of his ideals. What- 
ever the method of teaching, it should include prac- 
tice of the appropriate conduct. 

25. Projects. As stated in the chapter on “‘Projects 
in World Service,’ ‘“‘a project is a problematic act 
carried to completion in its natural setting, and usually 
characterized by whole-heartedness. The project 
method is not a cure-all or a substitute for common 
sense. Neither does it render a carefully prepared 
course of study unnecessary. In all teaching, whether 
by the project method or not, the more specific and 
definite the objectives can be made the better. A 
number of books have recently come from the press, 
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some of which purport to be experiments in the mak- 
ing of a project curriculum. In one of these books it 
is claimed that the director of the experiment had 
no goal in regard to curriculum outcomes, but that 
through following the children the goals were dis- 
covered. At the end of the book we note the remark- 
able fact that the children concerned passed the regu- 
lar examinations of the Board of Education better 
than the children of those schools where the outcomes 
represented by the examinations were definitely aimed 
at. In other words, without aim, the director of the 
experiment hit the bull’s eye right in the middle! 

In these and similar cases, two facts are evident: 
first, that somewhere in the minds of the curriculum 
makers there were aims in some indefinite or uncon- 
scious form; and the second, that unconsciously or 
otherwise, the needs of social life were considered 
as a basis for the formation of the curriculum. It is 
needless to say that curriculum construction processes 
will proceed more directly if these unconscious factors 
are analyzed and definitely stated. 

There need be no conflict or confusion if we keep 
the functions of curriculum making and teaching dis- 
tinct. The curriculum should be the result of a scien- 
tific analysis of the activities and needs of the world 
in which the children live, and method should result 
from the discovery of the most vital and economical 
means of bringing the children into efficient relation- 
ship to these activities and needs. There is no more 
excuse for indefiniteness and lack of plan in the school 
curriculum than there is in the medical curriculum 
or engineering curriculum. The project method does 
not make a definite course of study less necessary but 
more necessary. 
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The value of the project method is entirely due to 
the fact that it furnishes the conditions of good learning. 
Some of these conditions are interest, concreteness, 
problem solving, something to do, purposefulness, 
group co-operation, responsibility for results. The 
project method is often misinterpreted as a form of 
education in which the teacher turns the whole edu- 
cational process, and perhaps the school itself, over 
to the pupils, as a placing of responsibility upon the 
pupils to such an extent that the teacher develops a 
hands-off policy and lets interests run riot as they will, 
or as a method of education in which there are no 
specific objectives stated beforehand. It is almost 
inconceivable that people should imagine intelligent 
educators inventing a system of education which would 
be contrary to the dictates of common sense. The 
project method is, as a matter of fact, a method in 
which practically all of the well-accepted principles 
of teaching may be realized. 

There is nothing more confusing for the teacher 
than to be told to teach by the project method and 
then to have handed to him a mass of unselected 
project plans. It is quite evident that in any curric- 
ulum or subject there is the need of selection among 
projects. Projects should be chosen so that they will 
cover the scope of the educational field and make 
provision for the repetition of activities and _ skills 
according to their difficulty. The choice of projects 
comes after the selection of curriculum objectives. 

Method: For lists of projects useful in the church 
school the teacher is referred to Shaver, The Project 
Principle in Religious Education, and to Lobingier, 
Projects in World Service. ‘The teacher may select 
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such practical tasks for the children as are repre- 
sented by the projects sponsored by the missionary 
societies of the denomination, or there may be an 
independent choice of projects. 

Good projects might cover the support of a mis- 
sionary cause, the discovery of the lofty elements in 
a non-Christian religion, the improvement of a for- 
eign neighborhood, a campaign for missionary educa- 
tion in the church school, a Chinese tea party, con- 
ducted in Chinese fashion and where Chinese children 
are present, or a collection of the art of some nation 
in such a way as to develop appreciation. 

26. Direct teaching. There is a widespread notion 
in educational circles that the direct teaching of moral 
qualities is unsound. Why the direct teaching of 
character should be unsound and the direct teaching 
of anything else sound is somewhat of a mystery. 
Part of the objection to direct teaching is due to the 
fact that it has been identified with preaching, which 
is one of the most indirect ways of influencing char- 
acter, and also to the fact that many people suppose 
that children have no desire to become good or decent 
and consequently are annoyed by any effort to make 
them better. As a matter of fact, children as well as 
adults are anxious to improve themselves as far as 
they can. All that is needed as a motive is the realiza- 
tion that certain traits and qualities will make for 
better and more enjoyable living. There are many 
psychiatric workers who will testify to the fact that 
people who realize their shortcomings and difficulties 
in regard to personality are more than glad to have the 
most skilled help available. 

Direct teaching may be defined for our purposes 
as a method in which the teacher and pupil diagnose 
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character weaknesses and seek for methods of im- 
proving them. Direct teaching is that which is direct 
in the common-sense meaning of the words, that is, 
conscious and connected with activity. If a person 
desires to learn how to drive an automobile, he may 
take the direct method of getting into the machine 
with an instructor, which is by far the best method, 
or he may take an indirect method and learn through 
the description of the experience of other people. It 
is safe to say that second-hand experience, coming 
through word of mouth or through a book, is insuffi- 
cient apart from practice in the activity to be learned. 

There is another sense in which we may regard 
direct teaching. The teacher who is direct in the 
educational process finds out exactly what she is try- 
ing to do and works out methods which will most 
effectively and efficiently produce the results desired. 
Her curriculum is planned. Directness is conceived 
in the sense of not being incidental or accidental or 
aimless. Although teaching must be flexible and 
timely in order to follow and control interest in the 
group, the desired outcomes or purposes should be 
carefully planned. Indirect teaching is usually frag- 
mentary, that is, important matters are often left out.‘ 

Method: The teacher who wishes to attack the 
problem of teaching character qualities, such as racial 
appreciation, will make character analysis the first 
step. She may use the tests given in the Appendix 
or similar ones. By some method she will ascertain 
where the weaknesses lie and where the prejudices 
are. She will then endeavor to get the co-operation 
of the pupils in overcoming difficulties which they 
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themselves realize. In the teaching of appreciation, 
however, there are oftentimes advantages to be gained, 
especially in cases of deep-seated prejudices, by having 
the pupils unaware of the teacher’s purposes. 

27. Creating a generalized and integrated ideal. 
Emphasis has been placed upon the necessity of 
teaching character qualities through specific activities. 
The question naturally arises as to the difficulty of 
preparing children to meet new situations. It is evi- 
dent that it is impossible to give specific training in 
all the situations in which the ideal of appreciation 
should apply. Our problem is one of creating a gen- 
eralized ideal which will carry over to new situations. 
Can we not make of appreciation a principle of con- 
duct which may be recalled by the individual in meeting 
any new situation in which foreigners are concerned? 
This question may be answered in part at least in the 
affirmative. 

To provide for sufficient carry-over, an ideal may 
be generalized (1) by application to a large number 
of life situations in many activities, (2) by reasoning 
on the appreciation of peoples in which the reasons 
for the ideal are brought out, (3) by making the ideal 
conscious, (4) by making the application to new situa- 
tions habitual, (5) by associating it with other ideals 
which have been generalized, (6) by associating it 
with ideals with which it conflicts. There is not only 
a good deal of overlapping between all the ideals 
which have been mentioned but also a limitation of 
one by the other. A generalized ideal of appreciation 
would be modified by these overlappings and con- 
flicts. Nothing would lead to more confusion than 
the practice: of ideals out of relation to each other. 
Truthfulness must be modified by kindness and 
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courtesy; appreciation must be modified by practi- 
cality; sympathy must be modified by the scientific 
attitude (7) by relating the ideal of appreciation to 
other ideals in a series of concrete situations in which 
it is the purpose to create the greatest amount of 
good. ‘This interplay of ideals in numerous life situa- 
tions will not only create in the ideal a quality of carry- 
over but will prevent it from becoming merely a me- 
chanical rule of conduct. 

Referring to this last point, the solution of a moral 
problem, like the solution of any other practical prob- 
lem, is a resultant of the interplay of forces in a con- 
flict situation. In every situation there are desirable 
and undesirable outcomes or possibilities, and there 
are also conflicting ideals acting as guideposts in 
several directions. _The ethical process consists in 
creating an integration in which as many of the de- 
sirable elements are preserved as possible, and as 
many of the undesirable elements as possible are 
avoided. The ethical solution is that which pre- 
serves or creates the greatest amount of good for 
the greatest number of people over the longest period 
of time. Our problem is always one of finding an in- 
tegrative solution which will embrace most of the 
plus elements and-the least number of minus elements 
in any social situation. 

To function ideals thus in ¢oncrete situations is to 
establish them as general controls in the solution of 
specific life problems. The sum total of these idea- 
tional controls is a philosophy of life. 

Method: Expand the ideal of appreciation through 
application to many specific situations. Modify and 
enrich the ideal of appreciation through discussing it 
in connection with real situations in which other and 
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perhaps contrary ideals should function. Call the 
attention of the class to the ideal as an objective in 
character. Show its values. Have the children de- 
termine to apply it in all situations where it is ap- 
plicable as a personal life principle, and see that they 
carry this determination into effect habitually. Spe- 
cific methods of making the ideal function as a factor 
in the activity suitable to each grade may be worked 
out by the intelligent director of religious education 
or by the intelligent teacher. While there is little 
danger of overdoing an ideal like appreciation, there 
is danger of overdoing other traits which have been 
mentioned, such, for example, as generosity, which 
may be carried too far for the person’s own good. 
Abundant practice should be given in the relation of 
ideals to each other in a multitude of life situations. 
A habit of tentatively applying a principle to every 
new situation can be formed. It must be remem- 
bered that the solution of each unique situation so 
as to cause it to incorporate the greatest good it is 
capable of, is primary. Ideals are guides in this proc- 
ess; that is their function. As was stated previously, 
the good resides in situation outcomes. 

28. Integration with a philosophy of life. The 
development of an ethical philosophy of life and the 
fitting of interracial appreciation into this, as an in- 
tegral part, is a help in the development of this atti- 
tude. If one claims to be or desires to be a Christian 
and is confronted with the definite proposition that 
the anti-racial feeling of which he is guilty is de- 
cidedly unchristian, his loyalty to the larger ideal or 
philosophy of life may cause him to readjust the in- 
harmonious element. In the case of those who are 
not moved by an argument such as this, prejudice 
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may be attacked on the ground that it does not fit 
into a rational life and should be eschewed unless one 
is willing to have his ideas entirely controlled by his 
feelings. There exists no rational ground for racial 
prejudice. 

Method: Method consists of discovering the child’s 
philosophy of life and relating the matter of appre- 
ciation of other races to it. Even children dislike to 
be inconsistent and dre willing to reorient their atti- 
tudes when defects are pointed out. Prejudice -is 
always irrational and people do not like to be thought 
irrational. In pointing out irrationality one avoids 
stirring up feelings of antagonism if pointed questions 
are used instead of argumentation, thus throwing the 
burden of proof upon the individual concerned. It is 
possible to show up irrational attitudes very clearly 
by questions. 

The building up of a philosophy of life, let us say 
such a philosophy as that which Jesus taught, is a 
long process, but the more thoroughly it is carried 
on, the easier it is to teach ideals through its support. 
There is no place for racial hate and prejudice in a 
religion the basic tenets of which are the fatherliness 
of God, the limitless value of the human soul, and the 
ideal of a social-democracy called the Kingdom of 
God. 

29. The Use of the Bible. The Bible is a great 
storehouse of recorded racial experiences. Someone 
has recently pointed out the fact that the Bible is 
inadequate as a tool of education for young people 
because it contains so many bad characters. This 
is foolish, because children may learn what is right 
by contrast. If the teacher can secure a strong reac- 
tion on the part of the child, let us say of indigna- 
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tion, against certain unsocial deeds of biblical char- 
acters, she has in so far made them dislike the false 
ideal. The Bible contains all types of character and 
is a fairly good picture of life, and by ‘“‘contrast,” 
bad characters as well as good characters may be used 
in teaching. Jesus taught by contrast. Most of his 
stories involve the contrast of the good with the 
bad: the priest and the Levite, the elder brother and 
the father in the parable of the prodigal son, the house 
built on the rock and the house built on the sand, 
the Pharisee and the publican, the wise and the 
foolish virgins, the rich man and Lazarus, the faith- 
ful and the unfaithful steward, the sheep and the 
goats, those who say but do not do, and those who 
do. Contrast is used in all teaching as a very effec- 
tive method. The horrible example of the villain 
is seen in every story and play. Another reason for 
using the Bible is the fact that it is authoritative for 
most people. The suggestion which comes as a result 
of this authority is an aid in teaching ideals. 

Method: Go through the Bible and pick out examples 
illustrating, in a positive or negative way those ideals 
which are to be taught. A concordance is of only 
limited use in this discovery of teaching passages, 
since most of the examples of appreciation or the 
lack of it are not listed under that word. For the 
discussion of ideals in their relationship to each other, 
the Bible may be used as a case book. See in this 
connection also the section on discussion method. 

30. Cultivation of drives. For practical purposes 
this section might be called “‘hobbies.” A hobby is 
an absorbing interest. A man is most successful and 
happy if his life-work is his hobby. Failing in this, 
he should have an absorbing interest in an avocation 
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in which he can integrate his personality. Since 
seventy-five per cent of the people we deal with are 
in need of hobbies to absorb the full measure of their 
energy and interest, it may be useful to consider in- 
terracial appreciation through missions as a hobby. 
Interest in and appreciation of other peoples may 
assume the proportions of a professional study such 
as biology or art. 

A drive is an absorbing interest suffused with feeling 
which takes hold of one and around which the habits 
of life are integrated. ‘To Livingstone the redemp- 
tion of Africa was a drive, to Lindbergh flight was a 
drive, to Thorndike scientific investigation in the 
field of education was a drive; with some people musical 
composition or literary creation is a drive; Lincoln 
and John Wesley are examples of ardent people whose 
lives were organized about a single goal. Drives 
usually start in childhood or youth. An emotionally 
toned idea becomes the organizing center for all of 
life’s activities and is usually connected with some- 
thing the person finds he can do well. Success brings 
pleasure, and new attempts with consequent repetition 
of pleasure. The more he acts in a certain way, the 
more he likes it, and a large part of the interest and 
activity of life is finally absorbed in this emotional 
system about which the habits of life are laced and 
intertwined. Habits of high adaptive value acquired 
early in life by the usual learning process and suited 
to the talents of the individual, acquire a basic posi- 
tion in the habit system and permeate the whole 
life, acting with the drive or propulsion of an instinc- 
tive urge. A drive thus starting early as an integrat- 
ing center for the life controls the individual’s de- 
velopment. Sometimes: drives originate in physical 
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or social defects and become ambition complexes. 
Such an origin of drives is clearly seen in the cases of 
the former Emperor Wilhelm and Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Certain social defects are very often the bases 
of great life ambitions. The teacher of religion should 
be on the lookout for such opportunities to develop 
worthy interests. 

Method: Not all individuals are capable of making an 
ideal, like appreciation of peoples, interracial friend- 
ship, or world peace, an absorbing interest; but if 
there are a few in a church school who have a wide 
range of personal sympathy and sensitiveness to the 
needs of others and a keen imagination, their special 
cultivation along the lines of missionary education 
will be decidedly worth while. A few such dynamic 
spirits in a school can do more for missionary educa- 
tion than literally hundreds of mildly interested 
people. Exact statement of method here is difficult, 
as very little is known on the mechanism of drives. 
The following advice is probably correct as far as it 
goes: (1) select an individual with native ability in 
this direction, (2) give him opportunity to exercise it, 
(3) reward his effort with social approbation and by 
giving him a place of leadership. Do not let him 
attempt discouraging tasks, but only tasks suited 
to his ability. See that success attends the first 
efforts. Help him to organize his efforts and be the 
center of a movement. Give the individual all the 
encouragement he needs, but do not make a fanatic, 
that is, a person who has only one idea. 

31. Psychoanalysis in case of unreasonable preju- 
dices. The teacher, who, in attempting to develop 
appreciation in a class, finds a case of deep-seated 
prejudice in an individual is at a loss unless she can 
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discover what emotional complexes are at the base 
of the prejudice. If the case is of sufficient impor- 
tance or amounts to an obsession which interferes 
with the efficiency of a life, a psychiatrist should be 
consulted. There are informal methods, however, 
which a teacher may use, such as conversation with 
the child about his likes and dislikes, the things that 
make him glad, the things that make him unhappy, 
and especially the things of which he is afraid. In a 
great many instances deep-seated prejudices are due 
to forgotten happenings in childhood which if recalled 
and identified, make it possible to overcome the 
prejudice. 

An emotional complex can very often be discovered 
by a word association test. Such words as the follow- 
ing might be listed and the child asked to write down 
as quickly as possible another word suggested by each 
word in the list: Night, black, cool, walk, evening, 
noise, fear, shudder, run, anger, kill, hurt, water, boat, 
path, moon, rocks, grass, neck, foot. There are many 
tests of ‘“‘word association’”’ which can be easily handled 
by a person of normal intelligence. With the use of a 
stop watch the teacher can record the time con- 
sumed in response to each word. The words which 
set off emotional complexes are indicated by the 
unusual length of time taken in the response. An- 
other indication of emotionally toned ideas is the 
response in terms of words which have no connection 
whatever with the stimulus word. 

Method: By the use of word association tests, by 
the use of free association, by the use of conversation 
on the child’s fears and likes and dislikes, the seats 
of prejudice may be discovered. A further step is to 
point out to the child the insignificance of the cause of 
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his feelings and the irrationality of his prejudice. 
Consultation with the parents is sometimes effective 
as a means of discovery. All that can be known about 
the child’s previous life is of importance to the teacher 
who wishes to overcome prejudices. 

32. The use of tests. In the Appendix there will 
be found thought trend inventories by which diagnosis 
of difficulties can be made. 

The “Diagnostic Inventory” covers a general sur- 
vey which may be used at the beginning and at the 
end of a term of teaching: 

The inventory called ‘“‘Cross-out Device” furnishes 
a good method of locating the prejudices of mem- 
bers of the class. After the words causing the dis- 
agreeable feeling are crossed out, the teacher may 
ask the members of the class to state as far as pos- 
sible the reasons for their dislikes. Since most of 
these reasons will be irrational the correction of the 
wrong information will serve as a first step in the 
teaching of appreciation. 

The test entitled ‘Social Profile’ may also be 
used to advantage with the same procedure. The 
reader will note that the prejudice words when un- 
derlined form a definite configuration which might 
be called a “‘prejudice profile.” This will be seen 
if the words “gypsies,” ‘‘yellow,” “‘chink’’—‘“‘cheats,”’ 
“patriotism,” ‘‘Hun’’—“‘inferior,”’ socialism,” ‘‘garlic” 
—‘‘treacherous,” ‘‘American,” ‘‘villain’’—‘‘sensual,”’ 
“dangerous,” ‘“bloody’—‘‘whiskers,’ ‘‘Democrat,”’ 
“sreasy’—‘‘stupid,” ‘“‘pacifist,”’ ‘‘bloody,” are under- 
lined. 

The teacher who uses these devices as means of 
diagnosis and as a basis for treatment will find her 
trouble well rewarded. The idea of using tests at the 
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beginning and at the end of any course of study is a 
good one, as a check on the teaching. 

33- Suggested grade procedures. The following 
are suggested class methods and activities for various 
departments of the church school. It is understood, 
of course, that almost all of these methods under cer- 
tain circumstances may be suitable for other age 
groups than those for which they are suggested. The 
list is suggestive merely. 

For ages, 6, 7, and 8, class method may include pic- 
tures, geography studies, stories, conversations. Ac- 
tivities may cover visitation, practical helpfulness, 
gifts, making friends with foreign children. 

For ages 9, 10, and 11, class method may include 
conversation; stories; dramatics, portraying foreign 
conditions; movies and stereopticon; making mission- 
ary maps; modeling Indian pottery, etc.; direct con- 
tact with foreign children as class guests. Activities 
may cover projects of simple scope; acceptance of 
responsibility for a definite piece of work; direct con- 
tact with children and adults in social situations; doll 
exchange; making collection of art objects. 

For ages 12, 13, and 14, class method may include 
informal discussion; stories more connected; dramatics; 
making collections for the school; stereopticon and 
moving pictures; letter writing; history writing, etc.; 
making illustrative objects for younger class such as 
costumes, scenes, etc.; poster making. Activities may 
cover projects of more complicated group type; class 
responsibility for portions of work; correspondence 
with foreign children; visiting galleries to see art, 
pottery, rugs, etc.; visiting Chinatown, the Ghetto 
(teacher getting acquainted first); exhibitions of hand- 
work; investigation. 
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For ages 15, 16, and 17, class method may include 
discussion, reading, assignments and reports; dramat- 
ics; pageants for missionary education; investigations 
and reports; critical studies of situations. Activities 
may cover civic investigations and discovery of needs; 
support of denominational projects; co-operation with 
international clubs; Chinese theater; Yiddish theater; 
‘fart theaters” representing different nationalities; 
opera; fact-finding. 

For ages 18, 19 and 20, class method may include 
readings; reports, discussions; study of foreign history 
through direct translations; systematic reading. Ac- 
tivities may cover adoption of class or school projects 
for study and support; eating in foreign restaurants 
and other means of direct contact. 

For ages 21, 22 and 23, class method may include 
lecture courses; sermons; discussion of missionary 
problems; travelogues; stereopticon; reports on various 
topics; working out of plans. Activities may cover 
anything suitable for adults; adoption and study of 
projects; systematic missionary support; contributions 
such as missionary boxes; investigations. Adults are 
important. Missionary education will be done prin- 
cipally through adult education for some time to come.® 

Summary and prospect. The great English physi- 
cist Clerk Maxwell as a little boy, used to ask 
when confronted with a strange device, ‘‘What is the 
go of it?’ If he received too vague an answer, he 
persisted, ‘‘Well, what is the particular go?’’ In the 
fields of missions and peace, there have been many 
vague suggestions both as to what should be done 
and how it should be done. It has been our purpose 
to get at the “‘particular go” of the complicated ma- 


3 Thorndike, Aduli Learning. 
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chinery of our world relationships and missions—to 
discover purposes, to particularize these purposes and 
to implement them. 

The writer has spent several years asking the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What should be done?’’ A large portion of the 
book has been given to this question of aims because 
it is important. It is evident that tests and teaching 
devices and other detailed machinery do not solve 
our problem; that it is possible to have excellent 
methods of doing the wrong thing. What is needed is 
a detailed statement of aims, particularized to a point 
where they will suggest controls in the form of curric- 
ulum and method. This we have tried to provide. 
Methods have been suggested for part of the objec- 
tives only, it having been felt best, because of limita- 
tion of space and other reasons, to let the teachers 
devise methods upon the basis of a study of the ob- 
jectives. 

Very little has been said about institutions. It goes 
without saying that if our purposes are to be recon- 
structed, our institutions will need to be reconstructed 
also, for institutions are methods. The institutions 
and organizations which make up such a large part of 
our social environmental complex are, after all, only 
objectified human behavior, subject to change as any 
behavior or behavior pattern is subject to change. 
It is evident to any intelligent observer that we are 
living in an age of unprecedented rapidity of change, 
including every field, the sciences, economics, and 
politics. Institutions—governments, economic ar- 
rangements, missions, are all feeling the strain, and 
must change if they are to function the new purposes 
which are being born out of our increasingly com- 
plicated social life. While our emphasis has been upon 
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attitudes and other personal factors, the other side 
of the picture is represented by institutions. It is 
certain that old machinery will not function new pur- 
poses. Our machinery must be reconstructed or 
crash. The danger in institutions is that they may 
become interests in themselves and resist change. 

If we look into the future, the question naturally 
arises as to the place of religion and the missionary 
motive in the social reconstruction which is impend- 
ing. It is possible to look beyond the present unrest and 
widespread dissatisfaction with social arrangements 
and see vistas opening up of new possibilities. With 
the miracle of modern science and the ever-increasing 
miracle of communication and shared experience in 
our hands, we may confidently look forward to a better 
day. If we may finish the sentence of Mr. Wells, 
which we left abruptly incomplete in our first chapter, 
‘All the world is heavy with the promise of greater 
things. A day will come, one day in the endless suc- 
cession of days, when beings now latent in our thoughts 
and hidden in our loins shall stand upon the earth as 
one stands upon a footstool and shall laugh and lift 
out their hands amid the stars.’’ Our common human 
life will be bathed in the light that never was on land 
or sea when we learn to apply science and thought to 
our common problems and establish in our daily living 
the identity of the ideal and the real. 


APPENDIX 


On the following pages will be found an inventory of 
racial attitudes and opinions, a crossout device, and a 
prejudice profile. Testing of an informal kind is one of 
the most stimulating methods of teaching. It is a check 
on the teacher’s work, a means of diagnosis, and a basis 
for discussion and comparison of viewpoints.! (See Chap- 
ter XIII.) 


D1aGNostTic INVENTORY FOR INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR 
GRADES 


Below is a list of questions. If your answer is Yes toa 
question, put an x after it in the parenthesis under Yes. If 
your answer is No, put an x in the parenthesis under No. 

Your answers will not count on your grades. Don’t answer 
the way you think the teacher wants you to, but say what you 
really think and do. 


Yes No 
1. Do you think that Buddha was a very good 
DN ere ayes vale h Gok. tale Shlain ae yO) 
2. Do you think the Hindu leader Gandhi has 
the real interest of his people at heart...... Ged ca Ca 
3. Was Buddhism always a bad religion?...... TE el SI 
4. Do you like Bohemian music?............. Cote Dae 
5. Are some pacifists desirable citizens?....... ney te ates 
6. Do you agree that America is as nearly per- 
TOCEIAS OSSIDION 6 eG Ca ern Cant Cg 
7. Do you believe in the Ku Klux Klan?...... CAG) 
8. Have the Japanese any right to object to 
OUD mnmueration laws? yj. sed hea de sees at. GHG 29 


1For standardized tests see bibliography under ‘measurement of 
attitudes,’’ especially Watson’s and Hartshorne’s tests. 
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Q. 
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Il. 


12. 
13. 


14. 
Eee 
TO! 


iy 
18. 


10: 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25, 


Have the English people an older civilization 


If you heard the minister of your church say 
that the Japanese were taking soundings of 
or measuring San Francisco Bay, would you 


If you read in a book that practically all 
Mormons were deceitful, would it make you 


Sometimes when you see a foreign person 
dressed in his native clothes do you say to 
yourself, “‘Isn’t he queer looking?”’......... 
Would you attend services in a Jewish syna- 


Yes No 
Mee? 
aCe 
pS Ohad: 
ee), 
1 Sue 
ier es 
a Si 
J a 
aa 
ese, 
Pee 
ee, 
Pe Gy: 
bee, 
Me) 
Di hny 
rm cane 


26. 


27. 
28. 


20. 
20. 


an. 


a2. 


33: 


34. 


35: 
36. 


37- 
38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
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Would you agree with the statement, ‘““There 


is nothing in Confucianism of value to us’? (_ ) ( 


Would you feel badly if you had a Jewish 


Is the turban that the Hindus wear ugly?.. (  ) ( 


Were all the books of the Bible written about 


Do you think that some members of other 
faiths live in a more Christian way than 


Was Jesus talking about attitudes toward 
foreigners when he told the story of the good 


Do you think the United States should al- 
ways continue to manage the Philippines?. . 
Have you ever invited a Jewish or Hindu 


Would you approve of the city spending as 
much money on street cleaners in the colored 
section of the city as in a white section of the 
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43. 


44. 


1 4, 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


ST. 


52) 
53: 
54. 


55: 


Is the statement true which is given in one 
missionary book, ‘“‘Mormons of all classes are 


Is there any causal connection between 
Christianity and woman suffrage (women 


Do you think that religious principles de- 
mand doing away with anti-racial feeling?. . 


Would you agree with this: ‘Even with bet- 
ter education and the help of the white 
people, there is no hopeful future for the 


Should Negroes be allowed in American col- 
leges other than those especially for them?. . 
Are you sure that American poetry is better 


Are the members of Congress who desire to 
have the United States join a League of 


Should the missionaries who go to China let 
the natives have a large part in the managing 


If a foreigner invited you and your family to 
his home for dinner would you refuse to go? 
Should liking foreign people be a part of 


( 


( 


a 


( 


( 


VOUT POUCA Ty Hiri wie mnie ards a CON A Ar ( 


If a colored girl joined your church school 
class would you refuse to go to that class?.. 
Will the recent revolution in China be harm- 


( 


yA 


) 


56. 


57: 
58. 


59- 


60. 


Gi. 


62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
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Yes No 
If a Jewish child offered to share his candy 
with you, would you refuse it?............ Ghat) 
Would you offer to share your candy with a 
eves Chu re Sic ee Ae anne 1s 


Do you think a boy has any right to refuse 
to play on a basket ball team because the 


Have you ever taken part in any dramatiza- 
tion of foreign customs and people ina play? ( ) (_ ) 
Do you think that various methods of pre- 
venting war should be the subject of a large 
number of church school lessons?.......... COUN A EES # 


If you were collecting stamps, would you 
try to find out anything about the countries 
Tey CAMO NEO!) eed ae Oa Chose ian 
Have you ever tried to find out if there was 
any good reason for your dislike of any one 
MIQSSCOESDEODIET Chi ait Ui Sn kn ane a Ca Gunn 
Would you refuse to vote for a foreigner for 
a class officer just because he was a foreigner? ( ) ( ) 
Do you think colored people should be per- 
mitted to go to white people’s theaters?.... ( ) ( ) 
Do you think that Christianity should apply 
in business dealings as well as in private life? ( )( ) 


If a colored child tried to walk home from 
school with you would you make some ex- 


Cosernna weave Him? 0 54, aitoc ere ee a Che tue vei) 
Are most of the people in India dirty, treach- 
erous, and lazy?..... SAME sles ALAN EIAs) 8 Ca 


pate) 


5 
ro) 
<j 
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ee 
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} 
@) 
ro 
mM 
ow 
eae 


Is the Bible the only outstanding religious 
book that teaches us to practice righteous- 
ness, the brotherhood of man, and honesty? ( ) (_ ) 
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Yes No 
70. Do you always pick up broken glass when 
you find it) in the streetit iii a ary Rs Cua 


41. Do you think a naturalized foreigner can 
ever be as good an American as a man Amer- 


72. Do you think that the first duty of all mis- 
sionaries in China or India is to convert the 


73. Have foreigners ever done anything for this 
country when they were not forced todo so? ( )( ) 
74. Do you think that very many Christians 


would cheat if given an opportunity?....... GA NOON 
7s. Has the Old Testament anything to say 

about business or wages?) oi. bike. ee eM) 
ESTEE Reval ia GMAT AACSB aE NUH VAD AGE an 


Cross-Out DEVICE 


Consider each one of the following words or phrases for 
not more than five seconds. (1) Go through the entire list 
and cross out all the words which give you a disagreeable 
feeling. Do not cross out the words that affect you pleas- 
antly. Work rapidly, but be sure to cross out every word 
which is more annoying than pleasing, more distasteful 
than attractive. (2) Go through the entire list again and 
check each word which calls up a pleasant association. 


Polztical Religious 
1. Democrat 41. Puritan 
2. League of Nations 42. Luther 
3. Prohibition 43. Fosdick 
4. World Court 44. Conversion 
5. American Legion 45. Church Union 
6. Stalin 46. Convent 
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Political 


. Disarmament 

. Russia 

. Pacifist 

. Social Justice 

. Preparedness 

. Klu Klux Klan 

. Socialism 

. Japanese 

. Mexican 

. Englishman 

. Jew 

» Turk 

. Capitalist 

. Italian 

. One hundred per cent 
. My country right or wrong 
. Justice 

. Patriotic 

. American flag 

. Chinese 

. Prince of Wales 

. Made in Germany 
. Revolution 

. Economy 

. National Security League 
. Public Ownership 
. Wilson 

. Bolshevism 

. Intervention 

. The Irish 

. Hindu 

. Armenian 

. Roumania 

. Negro 
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Religious 


DSN Bale Davey. 

. Knights of Columbus 
. Fundamentals 

. Higher criticism 
. Rosary 

. Rock of Ages 

. Mormon 

. Roman Catholic 
Mito) sa 

. Buddhism 

. Confucianism 

. Humanitarian 

. Missions 

. Unitarian 

. The Mass 

. Gandhi 

. Collection 

. Orthodoxy 

. Mrs. Eddy 

. Mystic 

. Theology 

. Modernism 

. Christian 

. Creed 

. Martyr 

. Confession 

. Millennium 

. Miracle 

. Sabbath observance 
. Character education 
. Evangelistic 

. Dispensational 
. Muhammedan 

. Heathen 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY! 


Various fields of study influence missionary education. 
Since it is identical with religious education in its social 
and international aspects, its roots lie in sociology, religion, 
social psychology, education, etc. The following books 


are 


grouped under headings appropriate to the subject. 


The most useful books are indicated by * 


I. 


co ns 


Io. 


If. 


EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING WORLD 


*Davis, Jerome, Contemporary Social Movements. N. 
Y., Century, 1930. (Indispensable for a thorough un- 
derstanding of our times.) 


. “Dewey, John, Reconstruction in Philosophy. N. Y., 


Holt, 1920. (The best statement of modern instru- 
mental philosophy.) 


. *Eddington, A. S., The Nature of the Physical World. 


N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. 


. Elwood, C. A., The Reconstruction of Religion. N. Y., 


Macmillan, 1923. 


. *Fahs, Sophie Lyon, ‘‘Has the Missionary Movement 


Promoted World-Mindedness at Home?” Rel. Educ., 
Apr., 1926. 
Ford, James, Soczal Problems and Social Policy. N. Y., 
Ginn, 1923. 


. *Fosdick, Raymond, The Old Savage and the New 


Civilization. N. Y., Doran, 1928. 


. Gandhi, Mahatma, Freedom’s Batile. Madras, Ganesh 


& Co., 1922. 


. Groves, Ernest R., The Marriage Crisis. N. Y., Long- 


mans, 1928. 

*Hindus, Maurice, Humanity Uprooted. N. Y. and 
Lon., Cape, 1929. (On the Soviet Republic. Intro- 
duction by Dewey.) 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Information Service (a weekly). Ernest Johnson, Edi- 
tor, 105 East 22d Street, N. Y. City. 


1The author wishes to acknowledge the help he has received in the 
preparation of this Bibliography from Professor Daniel Fleming, Dr. 
J. W. Langdale, Professor Gardner Murphy, Sarah Neely Murphy, and 
Professor Goodwin Watson. 
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12. “Jacks, L. P., A Living Universe. N. Y., Doran, 1924. 
(Shows how the hypothesis of a vital universe affects 
the philosophy and method of education.) 

13. *Kilpatrick, W. H., Education for a Changing Civili- 
zation. N.Y., Macmillan, 1926. 

14. Lo, R. Y., China’s Revolution from the Inside. N. Ai 
The Abingdon Press, 1930. 

15. *Morgan, C. Lloyd, Emergent Evolution. N. ig 
Holt, 1922. 

16. Murphy, Albert J., “Where Can We Get an Ethical 
Education?” Int. Jour. of Rel. Educ., Oct., 1925. 
(Gives social and religious attitudes of church-school 
teachers, college and seminary students.) 

17. Randall, John H., Jr., Our Changing Civilization. N. Y.., 
Stokes, 1929. 

18. *Robinson, J. H., The Mind in the Making. N. Y., 
Harper, 1921. (A foundation book.) 

19. Wells, H. G., The Vision of the Future. Haldeman- 
Julius booklet. 

20. Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern World. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1925. 


RELIGION 


21. Brightman, Edgar S., Religious Values. N. Y., The 
Abingdon Press, 1925. 

22. *Bewer, J. H., The Literature. of the Old Testament, 
N. Y., Columbia University Press, 1925. (Unpreju- 
diced, scholarly and charmingly written.) 

23 Eiselen, Frederick C.; Lewis, Edwin; Downey, David 
G., The Abingdon Bible Commentary. N. Y., The 
Abingdon Press, 1929. 

24. *McGiffert, A. C., The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas. 
N. Y., Macmillan, rors. 

25. *Simkhovitch, Vladimir, Toward the Understanding of 
Jesus. N. Y., Macmillan, 1923. (Discusses Jesus’ 
teachings in the light of their historical settings—ex- 
cellent.) 

26. Schmidt, N., The Coming Religion. N.Y., Macmillan, 
1930. 
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Smith, W. Robertson, The Religion of the Semites. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. (A foundation book on social 
origins, customs, etc.) 

*White, Andrew D., History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom. N. Y., Appleton, 1910. 
Wright, W. K., A Student's Philosophy of Religion. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1922. 


MIssIons 


Burton, Margaret, New Paths for Old Purposes. N. Y., 
Missionary Education Movement, 1927. 

Diffendorfer; Ralph E., Mzsstonary Education in Home 
and School. N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1917. 
*Fleming, D. J., Whither Bound in Missions? N. Y., 
Association Press, 1925. 

*Fleming, D. J., Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths. 
N. Y., Association Press, 1929. 

*Hume, Robert, The World’s Living Religions. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1922. 

International Review of Missions. N. Y., Missionary 
Education Movement, 1s0 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
*Jones, E. Stanley, The Christ of the Indian Road. 
N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1925. 

Lobinger, John Leslie, Projects 1n World-friendshtp. 
Chicago, University of Chicago, 1925. 

Mathews, Basil, Roads to the City of God. N. Y., Mis- 
sionary Educ. Movement, 1928. (Report of the 
Jerusalem Missionary Conference, 1928.) 

McConnell, Francis J., Human Needs and World 
Christianity. N. Y., Friendship Press, 1929. 

*Murphy, Albert J., and Updike, Mrs. J. F., ‘‘Per- 
sonality Traits of Successful Leaders of Missionary 
Societies; and Typical Activities.” (Useful as a check- 
ing list for improvement.) Mimeographed copies. 
Author, Columbia University. 

*Price, M. T., Christian Missions and Onental Civili- 
zations. Shanghai and N. Y., Orientalia, Inc., 1924. 
(A study in cultural contacts. Critical.) 

Soper, Edmund D., The Religions of Mankind. N. Y., 
The Abingdon Press, 1920. 
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43. *Stauffer, Milton T. (Ed.), Christian Voices Around 
the World. N. Y., Missionary Educ. Movement, 1927. 
(By Africans, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, etc.) 

44. Turner, F. P., and Sanders, F. K., The Foreign Mtssions 
Convention at Washington, 1925. N. Y., Revell, 1925. 

45. “World Missionary Atlas, N. Y. Institute of Soc. and 
Rel. Research, 1925. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURES 


46. *Andrews, C. F., Mahatma Gandhi—Htis Own Siory. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

47. Bhagavad Gita, Tr. by Chattergi, M. M. Boston, 
Ticknor, 1887. 

48. *Boas, Franz, The Mind of Primitive Man. N. Y.., 
Macmillan, 1919. (Gives basis for appreciation of 
so-called backward peoples. ‘Takes the cultural versus 
the hereditary view of achievement.) 

49. Boas, Franz, Anthropology and Modern Life. N. Y., 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1928. 

50. *Frazer, Sir George James, The Golden Bough, Abridged 
ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. (A rich storehouse of 
custom, mores by a many-sided author.) 

51. Goldenweiser, A. A., Early Civilization. N. Y., Knopf, 

1922. 
. Jones, E. Stanley, The Christ of the Round Table. 
N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1927. 

53- Mead, Margaret, Coming of Age in Samoa. N. Y., 
Morrow & Co., 1928. (Brilliant description and ac- 
curate.) 

54. Mead, Margaret, Primitive Life in New Guinea. N. Y., 
Morrow & Co., 1930. (Child Life of the Manus— 
objective description.) 

55. *Park & Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
2d. ed. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
56. Porteus, S. D., and Babcock, M. E., Temperament and 

Race. Boston, Badger, 1926. 

57. *Sumner, W. G., The Folkways. Boston, Ginn, 1907. 
(Indispensable in understanding culture.) 

58. Tagore, Rabindranath, Gitanjali (Poems). London, 
Macmillan, 1913. 
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*Taylor, Thomas Griffith, Environment and Race. 
N. Y., Oxford University Press, 1927. (Study of the 
evolution, migration, settlement and status of the 
races of man.) 

Thorndike, Lynn, A Short Htstory of Civilization. 
N. Y., Crofts, 1926. (Gives a bird’s-eye view of cul- 
ture values, and civilization as an art.) 

Westermarck, E. A., Origin and Development of Moral 
Ideas. London, Macmillan, 1906. 


Race PREJUDICE 


Bogardus, E. S., “Race Friendliness and Social Dis- 
tance.” Jour. of Appl. Sociol., r915 (see also 1927). 
Ellis, G. W., “The Psychology of American Race Prej- 
udice.”” Jour. of Race Develop., 1914-1915. 

*Finot, Jean, Race Prejudice, translated by F. W. 
Evans. London, Archibald Constable, 1906. 

Hsiao, H. H., “The Mentality of Chinese and Japan- 
ese.”’ Jour. of Appl. Psychol., 1929. 

*Lasker, Bruno, Race Attitudes in Children. N. Y., 
Holt, 1929. (Excellent co-operative study, made by 
members of The Inquiry, covering child life; how race 
attitudes are acquired by absorption of adult attitudes; 
institutional influence; how race attitudes are taught in 
secular and religious schools; and methods for modify- 
ing them.) 

Oldham, J. H., Christianity and the Race Problem. 
N. Y., Doran, 1924. 

Speer, Robert. E., Of One Blood. N. Y., Missionary 
Education Movement, 1924. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, Etc. 


Blakeslee, George H., Recent Foreign Policy of the 
United States. N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1925. 
*Boeckel, F. S., Between War and Peace. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1928. (Rich in teaching materials—good 
bibliography.) 

*Bryce, Lord James, International Relations. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1922. (Bryce is a remarkably keen ob- 
server.) 
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*Buell, R. L., International Relations. N. Y., Holt, 
1925. (Indispensable. Treats every aspect of the 
Se Gan war, imperialism, small nations, 
etc. 

Burns, C. D., A Short History of International Inter- 
course. London, Allen and Unwin, 1924. (A new 
type of history emphasizing peace, freedom, co-opera- 
tion, and exchange.) 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Li- 
brary. Peace Forces of To-day. Pamphlet, 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., 1930. (A bibliography.) 
Ching-Wai, Wong, China and the Nations. N. Y., 
Stokes, 1927. 

Cotton, J. P., and Morrow, D. W., “‘The Making of 
International Cooperation During the Great War.’ 
In Duggan, S. P. R., ed., League of Nations. Boston, 
Little, 1919. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes, The International Anarchy, 
1904-1914. N. Y., Century, 1926. (Written to teach 
a lesson.) 

Dutcher, George Matthew, The Political Awakening of 
the East. N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1924. 

Gowen, H. H., and McKenzie, R. D., et al., Problems 
an International Understanding. Seattle, University of 
Washington Book Store, 1928. 

*Harper, Manley, Social Beliefs and Attitudes of Amert- 
can Educators. N. Y., T. C., Columbia University, 
1927. 

Lobingier, J. L., and E. M., Educating for Peace. 
Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1930. (Contains methods and 
materials for children.) 

*Moon, Parker T., Imperialism and World Politics. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1926. (Should be read by everyone 
interested in peace and missions.) 

National Council for the Prevention of War. (List of) 
Organizations in the U. S. that Promote Better Interna- 
tional Understanding. 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


84. *Page, Kirby, War, Its Causes, Consequences, and 


Cure. N. Y., Doran, 1923. 
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85. Pierce, B. L., Public Opinion and the Teaching of His- 
tory in the Umited States. N. Y., Knopf, 1926. (His- 
tory of attempts to control text books.) 

86. Rivers, W. H. R., Psychology and Politics. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1923. 

87. *Scott, J. B., The Menace of Nationalism in Educa- 
tion. London, Allen & Unwin, 1926. (A study of prej- 
udiced teachings in English, French, German and 
American history text books.) 

88. *Stratton, G. M., The Social Psychology of International 
Conduct. N. Y., Appleton, 1929. 

89. Tagore, Rabindranath, Nationalism. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1917. 

go. *Trotter, Wilfred, The Instinct of the Herd in Peace 
and War. N.Y., Macmillan, 1916. 

ot. Van Kirk, W. W., Highways to International Good Wiil. 
N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1930. (A study course.) 

92. Various Writers, Building International Good Will. 

. N. Y., Macmillan, 1927. 

93. Wells, H. G., The Common Sense of World Peace. 
London, Hogarth, 1929. (Address delivered at the 
Reichstag, Berlin, April 15, 1929.) 

94. Zimmern, Alfred, The Prospects of Democracy. Lon- 
don, Chatto and Windus, 1929. 

95. Zimmern, Alfred, Learning and Leadership. Publica- 
tion of the League of Nations. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1927. (A study book on methods of in- 
ternational cooperation. ) 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


96. Allport, F. H., and G. W., ‘“‘Personality Traits: Their 
Classification and Measurement.’’ Jour. Abnor. and 

_ Soc. Psychol., 1921. 

97. *Allport, F. H., Social Psychology. N. Y., Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924. (One of the best books on psychology 
for our purposes.) 

98. Arlitt, Ada H., Psychology of Infancy and Early Child- 
hood. N. Y., McGraw Hill, 1928. 

_ gg. *Bagby, English, Psychology of Personality. N. Y., 
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Holt, 1928. (An analysis of common emotional dis- 
orders, rationalizations, compensations, etc.) 

100. Betts, George H. (Ed.), Religion and Conduct. N. Y.., 
The Abingdon Press, 1930. (With Coe, G. A., and 
Eiselen, F. C.) 

tor. Bower, W. C., Character Through Creative Experience. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

102. *Burnham, W. H., The Normal Mind. N. Y., Apple- 
ton, 1924. 

103. *Charters, Jessie A., The College Student Thinking It 
Through. N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1930. 

104. *Coe, G. A., Soctal Theory of Religious Education. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1917. 

10s. *Coe, G. A., The Motives of Men. N. Y., Scribner, 
1928. (Indispensable.) 

106. Dewey and Tufts, Ethics. N. Y., Holt, 1908. 

107. *Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct. N. Y., 
Holt, 1922. (A foundation book.) 

108. *Groves, Ernest R., Personality and Social Adjust- 
ment. N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 

109. Hadfield, J. A., Psychology and Morals. N. Y., Mc- 
Bride, 1928. 

110. *Hart, Bernard, Psychology of Insanity. London, 
Macmillan, 1912. (Throws light on queer actions of 
normal people.) 

111. Hartshorne, Hugh, Childhood and Character. Boston, 
Pilgrim Press, 1919. 

112. *Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, Mark A., The Nature 
of Character, 3 volumes. I. Studies in Deceit. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1928. II. Studies in Service and Self Con- 
trol. N. Y., Macmillan, 1929. III. Studies in the 
Organization of Character. N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 
(The outstanding study on character; costing $150,000.) 

113. *McCarty, Grace, List of Ideals from the Synoptic 
Gospels. Pittsburgh, M. A. Thesis, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1926. 

114. Midwest Conference on Character Development, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, The Cluld’s Emotions. Chicago, University 
of Chicago, 1930. (Collaborators: A. Myerson, Rank, 
Allport, etc.) 

115. Moore, Thomas Verner, Dynamic Psychology, 2d. ed. 
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Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1926. (A scientific psychology 
by a Jesuit.) 

*Morgan, J. J. B., Psychology of the Unadjusted School 
Child. N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. (Excellent and read- 
able—just as good for adults.) 

*Myerson, Abraham, Foundations of Personality. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown, 1921. (Honest and excellent—see 
Chapter I on physical basis of character, and last 
chapter on personality types.) 

*Neumann, Henry, Education for Moral Growth. N.Y., 
Appleton, 1923. 

*Religious Education Magazine, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. (See files since 1920.) 

*Roback, A. A., The Psychology of Character. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1927. 

Roback, A. A., Bzbliography of Character and Person- 
ality. Cambridge, Mass., Sci.-Art. pubs., 1927. 
*Symonds, P. M., The Nature of Conduct. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1928. 

Taylor, W. S., ‘Rationalization and its Social Signifi- 
cance.”’ Jour. of Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., vol. XVII, 
PP. 410-13} 1922-23. 

Thomas, W.I., and D.S., The Child in America. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1928. 

*Troland, L. T., Fundamentals of Human Mottvation. 
N. Y., Van Nostrand, 1928. (Important in religious 
education.) 

Wells, F. L., Pleasure and Behavior. N. Y., Appleton, 
1924. 

*Whitney, Roy E., Morahiy in the Making. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1929. (A good summary of principles.) 


SociAL Psycuo.ocy, Etc. 


Bernard, L. L., Instinct: A Study in Social Psychology. 
N. Y., Holt, 1924. (Social behavior is best conceived 
as a social pattern carried on by tradition rather than 
in terms of patterns inherited by individuals.) 

*Bernard, L. L., An Introduction to Soctal Psychology. 
N. Y., Holt, 1926. (Especially Chapter XVIII on 
“Integration of Personality’ —Treats the social en- 
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vironmental complex as objectified human behavior, 
which in turn molds individuals. See also Chapter 
VIII on ‘Behavior Patterns’ and Chapter XVI on 
‘Attitudes and Personality.’’) 

Cannon, W. B., Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear 
and Rage, 2ded. N. Y., Appleton, 1929. 

*Coe, G. A., The Psychology of Religion. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1916. 

Cooley, C. H., Human Nature and the Social Order. 
N. hei Scribner, 1902. (On the social nature of the 
self. 

Darwin, Charles, The Expression of Emotions in Man 
and Animals. N. Y., Appleton, 1910. 

Davis, Jerome, “Testing the Social Attitudes of Chil- 
dren in Russia:’”? Amer. Jour. of Sociol., 1927. (A 
remarkable reversal of social values through social 
reconstruction. ) 

Dunlap, Knight, Social Psychology. Baltimore, Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1925. 

*Freud, Sigmund, The Ego and the Id. Tr. by Joan 
Riviere. London, Institute of Psychoanalysis, 1927. 
(The Id is the untutored savage within us, around 
which we build up a highly important thin diplomatic 
layer called the Ego.) 

Hartman, D., ‘‘The Psychological Point of View in 
History—Some Phases of the Slavery Struggle.” Jour. 
of Abnor. and Soc. Pyschol., Vol. XVII, pp. 261-273, 
1922. 

Herrick, C. Judson, ‘‘The Natural History of Pur- 
pose.’’” Psychol. Rev., Nov., 1925. 

James, William, The Varieties of Religious Experience. 
N. Y., Longmans, 1911. 

*Kohler, Wolfgang, Gestalt Psychology. N. Y., Live- 
right, 1929. 

Kuo, Z. Y., “Giving up Instincts in Psychology.” 
Jour. of Phil., Vol. XVIII, 1921. (See Woodworth 
below.) 

Loeb, Jacques, Forced Movements, Tropisms and 
Animal Conduct. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1918. (See 
in connection with instincts.) 

Maier, N. C., ‘‘Motives in Voting.’’ Amer. Jour. of 
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Sociol., Vol. XXXI. (Motive of fear is dominant in 
casting votes.) 

*Murphy, Gardner, Historical Introduction to Modern 
Psychology. N. Y., Harcourt, 1929. (Best treatment 
of modern psychology.) 

*Ogburn, W. F., Soctal Change with Respect to Cul- 
ture and Original Nature. N.Y., Huebsch, 1922. 
*Psychologies of 1930, Edited by Carl Murchison. 
Worcester, Mass., Clark University Press, 1930. (Papers 
by Adler, Bentley, Boring, Brett, Carr, Dewey, Dunlap, 
Flugel, Hunter, Janet, Kelley, Koffka, Kohler, Korni- 
lov, McDougall, Nafe, Pavlov, Sander, Schneiderman, 
Troland, Washburne, Weiss and Woodworth.) 

Rignano, Eugenio, Psychology of Reasoning. Tr. by 
We A. Holl: N.Y 3 Harcourt; 1923" 

Tarde, G., The Laws of Imitation. Eng. tr. by E. C. 
Parsons.)N.Y., Holt, 1903. 

*Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology. Briefer 
course. N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
IQT4. 

Todd, A. J., Theories of Social Progress. N. Y., Mac- 
Millan, 1918. 

Tolman, E. C., “Instinct and Purpose.”’ Psychol. 
Rev., 1920. 

*Vetter, George B., “A Study of Social and Political 
Opinions.” Jour. of Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., April- 
June, 1930. 

*Wells, F. L., Mental Adjustmenis. N. Y., Appleton, 


IQT7. 
Wolfe, A. B., ‘““The Motivation of Radicalism.’ Psy- 
chol. Rev., Vol. XXVIII, 1921. 

Woodworth, R. $., “A Justification of the Concept 
of Instinct.”’ Jour. of Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., Vol. 
XXII, 1927-28. 

Woodworth, R. 58., Dynamic Psychology. N. Y.., 
Columbia University Press, 1918. 

*Woodworth, R. 8., Psychology. Rev. ed. N. Y., 
Holt, 1929. 

*Young, Kimball, Source Book for Soctal Psychology. 
N. Y., Knopf, 1927. (See especially Chapter XVI, 
Personality and the Mental Patterns of the Group; 
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XVII, Myths and the Social Environment; XVIII, 
Prejudice an Outgrowth of Subjective Environment; 
and XIX, Types of Prejudice.) 


CURRICULUM 


*Betts, George H., The Curriculum of Religious Edu- 
cation. N. Y., The Abingdon Press, 1924. (Covers 
history and principles.) 

Bobbitt, Franklin, How to Make a Curriculum. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 

*Charters, W. W., Curriculum Construction. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1923. (Best book on actual construction.) 
*“Harap, Henry, The Technique of Curriculum Making. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1920. 

Hopkins, L. T., Curriculum Principles and Practice. 
N. Y., Sanborn, 1930. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ., Twenty-sixth Year- 
Book. Bloomington, Ill., Public School Publishing Co., 
1926. (Parts I and II on the Curriculum.) 

Peters, C. C., Foundations of Educational Soctology. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1930. 

*Ruge, H., and Shumaker, A. M., The Child Centered 
School. Yonkers, World Book Co., 1928. 

Sweet, W. F., and Fahs, S. L., Exploring Religion with 
Fight Year Olds. N. Y., Holt, 1930. 

Whitehead, A. N., The Aims of Education. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1929. 


GENERAL METHOD 


Bode, B. H., Conflicting Psychologies of Learning. 
Boston, Heath, 1929. 

Burtt, E. A., Principles and Problems of Right Think- 
ang. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 

*Dewey, John, Democracy and Education. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1916. (Modern educational classic.) 
*Dewey, John, How We Think. Boston, Heath, roto. 
Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Method. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1925. 

Miller, Irving, Psychology of Thinking. N. Y., Mac- 


-millan, 1917. (Good on the concept of function.) 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


*Betts, G. H., How to Teach Religion. N. Y., The 
Abingdon Press, roro. 

Bogoslovsky, Boris B., Technique of Controversy. N. Y.., 
Harcourt-Brace, 1928. 

Cabot, Ella L., Kihics for Children. Boston, Houghton 
a 1910. (A good book of stories graded and by 
topic. 


. Carson, Hulsey, ‘Methods of Preventing and Elimi- 


nating Annoyances.’’ Jour. of Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., 
Apr.-June, 1920. 


. *Charters, W. W., The Teaching of Ideals, 2d ed. 


N. Y., Macmillan, ro20. 


. "Dewey, John, Moral Principles in Education. Bos- 


ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1909 


: *Elliott, Harrison, the Pree of Group Thinking. 


N. Y.., Association Press, 1928. 


Gates, ‘A.’ T., “Systematic vs. Opportunistic Method 


of Teaching.’’ Teachers College Record, May, 1926. 


. Jones, Mary C., ‘“The Elimination of Children’s Fears.” 


Jour. of Exper. Psychol., Vol. VII, p. 390, 1924. (Meth- 
ods are direct conditioning, arora a fear object 
with a craving object.) 


. Jones, Mary C., “The Bevsionment of Early Be- 


havior Patterns in Young Children.’’ Ped. Sem., 1926. 


. Keatinge, M. W., Suggestion in Education. N. Y., 


Macmillan. 


. *Kilpatrick, W. H., The Project Method. N. Y., 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 19109. 


. Murphy, Albert J., ““The Democratic Process in Re- 


ligious Education.” Int. Jour. of Rel. Educ., Feb., 
1925. 


. *Neumann, Henry, Moral Values in Secondary Educa- 


tion. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1917, No. 51. 


. Sheffield, A. D., Creative Discussion. N. Y., The In- 
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INDEX 


A 


Abundant life, the, 63-64, 243-246 

Acceptability, as a moral motive, 
229, 232, 292-293 

Acts and consequences, 17, 19, 90 

Adjustment, character as, 75; as 
reconstruction, 76 

Adler, Alfred, 80, 118 

Adler, Felix, 66, 69, 106 

Adult standards, objections to, 
179; reasons for use of, 181-187; 
set by Jesus, 180; educating 
children to excel, 180 

Africa, partition of, 66-67, 171 

Aim, of missions, 13; of Christian 
education, 28; of moral edu- 
cation, 20-21, 49, 249, 321 

Aims, derivation of, 18, 20, 21, 28, 
86; through interviews, 22-25; 
steps in derivation, 24-25 

Aims, nature of, 86, 87, 89; must 
be definite, 22; as conditions, 
15-17, 27; genuine, 18, 27; as 
activities, 89; as means, 28, 89, 
93; indicate emphasis, 86; sug- 
gest methods, 15, 24, 101; con- 
stantly redefined, 183; Dewey 
on, 188-189; unconscious, 316 

Aims, of education in world-mind- 
edness, 94-150, listed, 94; nega- 
tive, 151-176, listed, 155 (see 
also objectives, ends, goals, ideals). 

Alexander, S., on ethics, 244 

Allport, Floyd, 92 

Altruism, 78; development of, 159, 
160, 228-232, 233f., 243-250; and 
intelligence, 244, 246-248 

American Council on Education, 
101 

Analysis, as method of control, 85, 


97 
Anasaki, 103 
Angell, Norman, 162 
Anti-Semitism, 110 
Appreciation, defined, 
gradually achieved, 181; teach- 


ing of, 254-330 


IOI-205; 


Approval, striving for, 232, 292- 
293 

Aristotle, 38 

Art, teaching appreciation 
through, 105, 258 

Artman, J. M., 217 

“As if,’”’ philosophy of, 82 

Atomism in psychology, 73, 84, 85 

Attendant learning, 46, 270 

Attitudes, defined, 98, 237; social, 
listed, 94; unsocial, listed, 155; 
created through school life, 294 

Authority, in ethics, 20 

Authority, in suggestion, 288-289 


B 


Babylonian sacaea, 44 

Bagby, English, 34, 92, 140 

Baumes commission, 47 

Behaviorism, 73, 84, 85 

Bergson, Henri, 74, 157, 260 

Bernard, L. L., 34, 50, 52, 123, 191 

Bernardi, 19 

Bagva Gita, 25 

Bible, knowledge of, 27; use of, 
280, 323-324 

Biddle, W. F., 176 

Bigotry, 64, 65, 172 

Biography, teaching appreciation 
through, 259-260 ; 

Biological viewpoint, 73f. 

Boas, Franz, 51, 93, 278 

Bogart, E. L., 27 

Brotherliness, 108-111 

Bryce, James, 52, 173 

Buddha, 103; Buddhism, 243 

Buell, R. L., 69 

“Bunk,’’ wholesale manufacture 
of, 169-170; inoculation 
against, 176 


C 


Cannibal code, 65 

Carefulness, how it is learned, 229, 
230 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 149 


555 


356 


“Carry over, 
321 

Case-study method, 279-282 

Cause-effect concept, 17 

Causes vs. conditions, 28, 75, 169; 
vs. characteristics, 160 

Censorship of history, 170, 172-173 

Changing world, 124, 125, 341 

Character, and education, 20-21, 
45-48, 228-233, 239-240; (see 
also methods), integration of, 
73, 74; as a function, 73-76; as 
adjustment, 73-76, 92; disinte- 
grated, 79; instrumental nature 
of, 80-81; as method of purpose, 
76-80; various expressions of, 
80-82; and conduct, 86; defined, 
74, 76, 77, 91, 234, 249; camou- 
flaging, 140; unconscious signs 
of, 140; socially derived, 227- 
228, 233; psychology of, 233- 
250; and habit, 234; laws of 
learning in, 238-240; and social 
functioning, 247-248; analysis 
of, 319, 326-328 

Character tendencies, defined, 85- 
86; as generalizations, 82-83; 
need situations, 89-90; as objec- 
tives, 89, 94-95; nature of, 94- 
95; analysis of, 96-99; strength- 
ening and counteracting ele- 
ments in, 99-100; listed and de- 
fined, 101-148; not unitary, 254, 
255; taught through activity, 
255; transfer, 255; anti-social 
listed and defined, 167-173; rela- 
tive to the social situation, 74, 
151-153 (see tracts, ideals, vir- 
tues). 

Charity, 41; origin of, 
versus justice, 144-145 

Charters, W. W., 9, 180 

Checking list, objectives as, 95, 96 

Child-centered curriculum, 180 

Childhood and adulthood con- 
tinuous, 184 

Child needs, provision for in curric- 
ulum, 181 

Child objectives, meaningless 
apart from adult standards, 180 

Child problems, adult solutions of, 
185 


”” in ideals, 255, 320- 


108-109; 


INDEX 


Child study movement, 184; asa 
protest, 187 

Children, perspicacity of, 141; 
blindness of, 310-311 

Christian education, defined, 28 
(see moral education). 

Christianity, and social relations, 
69; interpretations of, 103; 
medieval, 243 (see Jesus). 

Church, purpose of, 127 

Circumvention, method of, 80 

Civilization, and original nature, 
44; and variety, 64; tests of, 66; 
exchange value of, 66-68; an 
illusion (Freud), 161-162; books 
on, 344 

Closed-mindedness, 170 

Coe, G. rae 28, 45, 52, 70, 92, 175, 
184, 198 

Comite de Cooperacién en la 
América Latina, 24 

Common problems and science, 


332 
Communication, and expansive 
eras, 61; and friction, 175; 


miracle of, 332 

Community, 110, III 

Community welfare, interest in, 
107, 249 

Compensation, 34, 38, 81, 92; 
through altruistic work, 140, 
142, 326 

“Complete living’’ and the prob- 
lem of transfer, 186 (see azms). 

Complexes, 81, 326-327; devices 
for discovering, 338-340 

Complexes of control elements, 
objectives as, 97 

Conceit, 80 

Conciliation vs. compulsion, 231 

Conditions, reconstructing, 14, 49; 
are the reality, 14; of war, 27, 
28, 169; of peace, 15-16, 75; and 
aims, 15-17; and methods, 15, 23, 
24, 89; of socialization, 55-56, 
75; of a good society, 56-58; as 
character tendencies, 75; versus 
causes, 28, 75 

Conduct, integrated types of, 18; 
and character, 85; the test of 
teaching, 312-315 ; 

Conference, outline for, 285 


INDEX 


Conformity, 38-39, 163-164, 291 
Confucius, 103, 260 


Conscience, and acceptability, 
232, 292-293 

Conscious motives, and integra- 
tion, 79 


Consecration, 124 

Consequences of activity, 16, 17, 
19, 28, go 

Conservatives, 50 

Continuity of the ideal and the 
real, 9, 14, 15, 20, 133, 134 

Contradictions in character, 79 

Contrast, teaching by, 324 

Contributory objectives, 55-56, 
58, 97, 152; suggest methods, 
21, 101, 256 

Cooley, C. H., 34, 52, 123 

Cosmopolitanism, ITI-114 

Counteracting elements, 99-100 

Counteracting tendencies, 151f.; 
listed, 167; summary statement, 
174 

Courage, definition of, 135 

Credulity, 117, 136, 169 

Crime, cost of, 47 

Criteria of a good society, 54-57, 
66-67 

Critical intelligence, and custom, 
34, 39f.; and war, 40, 117, 164 

Critical-mindedness, 115-117, 169 

Criticism and remedy, in direct 
teaching, 48-50, 285-286, 318- 
319 

Cro-Magnon, 61 

Cross-hatch scheme, for curricula, 
212 

Cross-out device, 286,328, 338-339 

Crowd behavior, 35-45, 163, 164; 
Lincoln on, 291 

Cruelty, tendency toward, 167-169 

Cultural, values, 63; differences, 
63-65; interpenetration of, 104 

Curriculum making, 179-191, 192; 
use of objective and sub-obj jec- 
tives in, 32, 95, 101; steps in, 
180-181; summary ‘statement 
on, 189-190; selection and grad- 
ing in, 192-201; summary state- 
ment on, 199-200; differentiated 
from teaching, 182, 255-256; cur- 
riculum stated in advance, 182, 


Soe 


316; progressive determination 
of, 183; based on life projects, 
206; scope of in missions, 209- 
212; graphic aid to, 212; devices 
for, 210-213; group choice 
scheme, 213; books on, 332 

Custom, slavery to, 36, 38; and 
human nature, 43-45; and rea- 
son, 157; mobility of, 165 


D 


Davis, Jerome, 27, 277 

“‘Defense of homeland,” 171 

Defense reaction, intolerance as, 
41, 45, 168-173 

Democracy, contrasted with autoc- 
tracy, 56; and shared experi- 
ences, 57, 61-63; in missions, 
59-60; described, 109-111; de- 
fined, 61, 109 

Dempsey, Jack, 288 

Denominational programs, 
217 

“‘Depravity,”’ origin of, 43 

Desire, forattention, 81; forsuperi- 
ority, 118; for approval, 232; 
defined, 232, 236-237; control of, 
232; objective nature of, 246 

Devotion, 124 

Dewey, John, 9, 56, 164, 186, 215, 
238, 245-246 

Diagnosis in teaching, 285-286 

Dickinson, G. L., 27 

Differences, racial and cultural, 
value of, 62-66; preserved by 
isolation, 66; and prejudice, 52, 
53; and conflict, 168, 175; and 
exchange, 121-122 

Direct contact, method, 257-258 

Direct teaching, of character, 46- 
50; defined, 49, 318-319 

Discussion method, 282-285; 
choice of topics, 283; duties of 
leader and group, 284 

Divided personality, 43, 45, 156 

Dorsey, George, 92 

Double standard of morality, in 
war, 152 

Dramatization, advantage of, 263; 
rules for, 264, 265; and the pro}j- 
ect method, 265 


202, 


358 


Drives, 77; creation of, 324-325; 
defined, 325; as compensations, 
326 

Dualism in morals, 48 

Dunn, F., 196 

Dynamic philosophy of life, 116 


E 


Economic imperialism, 67, 69, 171 

Eddington, A. S., 93 

Education, and social behavior- 
ism, 17-18; and life, 23; and en- 
vironment, 49; defined 20, 49-50; 
and prejudice, 45, 52, 170, 176; 
and contributions, 137 (see 
teaching, methods). 

Edwards, Jonathan, 121 

Ego and Id, 141 

Ego-maximation, 40-41 

Einstein, Albert, 83, 260, 277, 308 

Eliot, George, 246 

Emerging events, matter as, 84-85, 
324; life as a series of, 125, 126 

Emotional thinking, 34-38 (see 
rationalization). 

Empathy, 37, 40-41 

Ends, as guides, 179; not ends of 
activity, 179; not absolute, 179; 
as standards, 180; as means, 
189; Dewey on, 188-189 (see 
aims). 

Ends of effort, 77, 98 

Enthusiasm, danger of, 127; de- 


fined, 143 
Environment, and education, 46- 
47, 49, 76, 253 


Equivalences, social in peace, 166 

Ethical process defined, 20-21, 90, 
244, 245, 249, 321; Dewey on, 
245-249. 

Ethics, objective and social, 19, 
28; relative to social aims, 151, 
152, 176 (see morals, ideals, 
virtues). 

Eugenics, 32; society, 247 

Example, teaching by, 273-274; 
useful with other methods, 275, 
312 

Exchange and enrichment, 60-65, 
110-111 

Exhortation, 254 


INDEX 


Expectation, in teaching, 289-291 
Explanation, in teaching, 277-279 


F 
Facisti, 175 
Faith, of the scientist, 115; in 
people, 136; definition, 136 
Family, democracy in, 57-58 
Fear, of the stranger, 35; and 
prejudice, 52, 53, 242; and hate, 
168; among nations, 52-53, 168 
Federal Council of Churches, The, 


24 

Feeling, and thought, 37-39, 307- 
308; and doing, separation un- 
psychological, 307; need of in 
ideals, 307-308; in teaching, 309- 
310 

Fellowship, 108-111; in teaching, 
312, 313 

Feral men, 61 

Fictions, in politics, 173; in mathe- 
matics, 83; in physics, 225; in 
psychology, 226; in morals, 226- 
2a 

Fighting, among animals, 53; and 
sex, 161 

Final causes, predetermined 
stages, acting as, 184 

Fleming, Daniel, 109, 341 

Folkways, 34-39 

Foot-binding, 53 

Force, use of, 
ciliation, 231 

Force of gravity, 83 

Foreigners, prejudice against, 29- 
32, 39, 52-53; aS Enemies, 112; 
contributions of, 261-262 

Foresight, 125-126; lack of in 
children, 310-311 

Frazer, Sir George James, 36, 44 

Freedom and guidance, 186-187; 
Dewey quoted, 187-189; 
through culture, 189 

Freud, S., on the unconscious, 157; 
on war, 157-162; on altruism, 
159; on character education, 160 

Friendly activities, II0-I1I, 299- 
300 

Friendship, education for, 175; 
education as, 312-313 

Frontier thinkers interviewed, 22 


172; versus con- 


INDEX 


Fuller, R. R., 208-209 

Function, and mechanism, 74, 81; 
life as, 76; defined, 76 

Functional viewpoint, 16-21, 73- 


74, 90 
G 


Gandhi, Mahatma, 69, 103, 149, 260 

Generalizations, function of, 82-83 

Generosity, defined, 137-139; diffi- 
culty in teaching, 303 

Genuineness, defined, 139-142; 
rare, 140-141; in ideals, 142 

Geographical conditions, affecting 
temperament, 116 

Gestalt psychology, 73 

Giving, training in, 138, 300 

Glands and thinking, 34 

Goals, methods of reconstructing 
should be taught, 180; as or- 
ganizers of processes, 182; do 
not limit freedom, 182; objec- 
tively determined, 183; and 
grading, 186-187 

Good, the, as enrichment of ex- 
perience, 58; unique, 90; de- 
fined, 90; relative to social pur- 
poses, 149, 152-153; not easily 
seen, 310-311 

Good intentions vs. conduct, 314- 


315 

Good life, as a test of education, 
26; defined, 127, 243-248 

Good will, defined, 105-108 

Grading, theories of, 194-200; 
genetic stages, 195-196; interest, 
196-197; utility, 197; social con- 
tacts, 198; ability, experimen- 
tally determined, 181, 198-199; 
grade suggestions, 329-330 

Greene, T. H., on moral progress, 
244 

Gregariousness, inimical to vari- 
ation, 163; lupine, 163; as cause 
of war, 167, 169 

Grimshaw, Harold, 69 

Group-choice scheme for curric- 
ulum making, 213 

Group opinion, use of, 291-294 

Guidance, in education, £2163: 
Dewey on, 187-189; in choice of 
projects, 204-205 


359 


Gullibility, 117; versus the dis- 
cerning mind, 169; education 
against, 176 


H 


Habit, social, 35-37; and instinct, 
44; as dynamic, 79, 235; as 
action, 99, 236; defined, 234; as 
attitude, 237; and satisfaction, 
239, 302-307; getting rid of, 313, 


oo7 

Hadfield, J. A., 92, 140 

Haeckel, Ernst, 194 

Hall, G. S., 194 

Happiness, identified with the 
good, 240, 244-245; as social, 
244; an adventure, 245; Spinoza 
on, 246 

Harnack, Adolf, 62 


' Harper, M. H., 70 


Hart, Bernard, 34, 92 

Hawthorne, N., 274 

Heaven, as continuous with life, 
20; as an ideal, 87; as a reward, 


, 140 


250 
Herd behavior, 34, 162-167, 291- 


292 
Herrick, C. J., 77 
Hindus, Maurice, 52 
Hinman, G. W., 273 
History, censored, 170, 172-173; 
teaching appreciation through, 
260-261; by nationals, 262, 347 
Honor, questions of, and war, 170- 


172 

Hosic, J. F., 215 

Human nature, and custom, 43; 
depravity of, 43, 44; easily 
changed, 45, 155, 165; and the 
social pattern, 151-153, 165-166 
(see war). 

Humility, 117-119; Jesus on, 118 

Huntington, Ellsworth, 247 

Huss, John, 260 

Hypnosis, 287 

Hypocrisy, 38, 42, 46, 118, 160 

Hysteria, 81 


I 


Ideals, as compensations, 15, 20; 
and moral deliberation, 20-21, 
222-223; as continuous with 
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Ideals—Continued 
reality, 20, 55; as reconstruc- 
tions, 20, 54-55, 126; demo- 
cratic, 56-60; as extensions of 
experience, 55, 63; products of 
experience, 221-223; defined, 22, 
86, 92, 99, 222; functions of, 58, 
86, QI, 92, 222, 223; changing, 
88, 89, 183; listed, 94; described, 


IOI-149; negative, 167-173; 
limitation of, 100; tested by 
conduct, 140-142, 312-315; as 


names, 223-224, 227, 305; teach- 
Ing, 93, 228-229, 232, 253-332, 
294; call attention to unseen 
consequences, 222; aS sugges- 
tions, 86, 223; as integrative 
functions, 73-74, 222, 229, 320- 
321; evolution of, 93, 221; as 
conditions of social aims, 58, 91, 
150-153, 173, 231; criticism of, 
93; and institutions, 150, 331 
(see character tendencies, virtues, 
objectives, aims). 

Identification with one’s nation, 
37, 40; with the good, 106, 244- 
246 

Imagination, defined, 131, 132; 
and distance, 132; developing 
moral, 221-222, 279-282; and 
the good, 310-311 

Incidental teaching, 47, 51 

Individual differences, 63, 69 

Individuality, false conception of, 
18 

Individualization, as socialization, 


124, 244-246 


Inferiority, complex, 81; impli- 
cations of resented, 140-141 
170 


Information, 99, 146-148; and con- 
duct, 268; place of in education 
and morals, 268-271 

Inquiry, The, 24 

Insight, 46, 79, 80, 103-105, 127, 
140, 141, 157; lack of in war, 


172 
Insincerity, difficulty of hiding, 
140, 141 
Instinct, and intelligence, 157; as 
causes, 160-161, 225-226; and 
war, 165-166 


INDEX 


Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 24 

Institutions, 117, 148, 331 

Instruments of purpose, traits as, 
76-8 

Integration, of character, 73-74; 
through religion, 243; through 
drives, 325; creating an, 321 

Intellectual honesty, 115-117 

Intelligence, and social minded- 
ness, 113, 127, 231, 244, 246-248; 
as adjustment, 157, 247, 321 

Interest, as a factor in grading, 
196; and needs, 197; and ability, 
198; not spontaneous, 197 

Intergroup contacts, 56 

International relations, 172; Lord 
Bryce on, 173; books on, 345 

Interviews in determining aims, 
22, 96 

Intolerance, AI, 45, 120, 271 

Irwin, Will, 26 


J 


James, William, 20, 42, 136, 164, 
196, 308 

Japanese, prejudice against, 242 

Jealousy, 168 

Jeans, Sir James, 93 

Jesus, 19, 20, 25, 62-65, 80, 106, 
108, 112, 113, 117, 125, 128, 152, 
156, 171, 245, 260, 261, 300, 304, 
312, 323, 324 

Jews, contributions of, 261 

Job-analysis and the curriculum, 
IOI, 207-209 

Justice, as reconstructive, 88; de- 
fined, 144-145; and charity, 145; 
and the economic order, 146; 
penal, 169 


K 


Kant, 19 

Keeny, S. M., Inquiry, 270 

Khazar kings, 44 

Kilpatrick, W. H., 34, 215, 217, 
240-241, 303 

Kingdom of God as improving 
social relationships, 62; as a 
process, 62 (see good life, social 
good, Jesus). 


INDEX 


Kohler, Wolfgang, 73 
Komensky, 262 

Ku Klux Klan, 313 
Kuo, Z. Y., 226 


L 

Labels, psychological, 45, 46, 224; 
importance of in moral edu- 
cation, 223, 276-277; as causes, 
160, 226-228 

Laissez-faire in education, 46-50, 
196-197, 204 

Langdale, John W., 341 

Large group consciousness, 39-40, 
93, III-113, 167, 243-248 

Lashley, K. S., 250 

Lasker, Bruno, 34, 46, 52, 53 

Law substituted for combat, 172 

Leadership and loyalty, 122; 
teaching through, 313 

League of Nations Association, 24, 
149 

Learning, laws of in character, 233, 
243, 248, 302-306; in prejudice, 
240-243 

Liberalism, children capable of, 53 

Life, as a creative experience, 125 

Lincoln, Abraham, 291, 325 

Lindbergh, Charles, 250, 299, 325 

Lippmann, Walter, 297 

Literature, teaching appreciation 
through, 258-259 

Livingstone, David, 80, 325 

Lloyd, William, 112 

Lobingier, J. L., 216 

Locke, Alain, 300 

Loeb, Jacques, 226 . 

Love of mankind, elements of, 97; 
as an aim, 106-108; of country, 


175 

Lowell, James Russell, 109 

Loyalty, as a blank check, 19, 123; 
and leadership, 122; and badges, 
122; tested by the social good, 
122-123 

Luther, Martin, 224 

Lynchings, 110, 161 


M 


MacCurdy, John T., on war, 158 
Machiavellianisms, 41, 173 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, 37 


301 


Mann, Horace, 262 

Marconi, G., 260 

Mark Twain, 27 

Martin, E. D., 176 

Mathematics, fictions of, 83 

Matter, as a series of events, 84. 

Maxwell, Clerk, 330 

Meaning and incentive, 79 

Means and ends, 17, 28 

Measurement, books on, 354 

Melville, Herman, 65 

Mental images, 131-132, 266-267 

Mercuesan Islanders, 65 

Meriam, J. L., 185 

Method, of this study, 21-26; 
nature of, 253f.; derived from 
objectives, 21, 101, 256 

Methods, list of, 257; described,. 
257-330; books on, 352-354 

Methods of purpose, 73-75, 76-79 

Mexicans, prejudice against, 242, 
286 

Meyers, A. J. W., 32 

seas makes right, ”” philosophy 
of,/1'73 

Mill, John Stuart, 170 

Missions, defined, 13, 60-61; pres- 
ent situation, 22, 29-32; edu- 
cation movement, 24; bluffing 
in, 42-43; as the democratic 
process, 42, 67-68; philosophy 
of, 54-68; and imperialism, 69; 
objectives in, 94-148; spirit of, 
126-128; curriculum elements of, 
209-211; projects in, 209-210; as 
propaganda, 295; creed of and 
summary, 297-298 (see table of 
contents). 

Mohammed, 260 

Moon, Parker, 69 

Moore, T. V., 92 

Moral education, defined, 20-21, 
28, 48, 232, 312; difficulties in, 
33-35, 253; method in, 45-50, 
222, 232, 228-233, 250, 253-257, 
302-307, 312-315, 321; chapters. 
on, 253-330 (see teaching). 

Moral imagination, 279, 281 

Morals, not absolute, 19; objec- 
tivity in, 19, 48, 75-76; func- 
tional view of, 18-21, 90; objec- 
tive and social, 48, 75; unique, 
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Morals—Continued 
90; evolution of, 39-40, 93, 221- 
222, 231; progress in, 244; rel- 
ative to social aims, 151-152, 
173-174; distortion of in war, 
159, 173; double standard of, 
159, 171, 173; essential factor 
in, 48, 245; as striving for ap- 
proval, 229, 232; as commu- 
nity interest, 249 (see character, 


character tendencies, the good, 
virtues). 
Morgan, J. J. B., 


237 
Motives, defined, FJ, 98) 227; 220, 
230; and meaning, 79; revealed 
by unconscious signs, 140; in 
war, 166, 173; camouflaged, 171; 
socially derived, 183, 227,228: 
as causes, 227; development of, 
227-230; in teaching ideals, 310, 
313 
Murphy, Gardner, 9, 341 
Murphy, Sarah Neely, 9, 341 
Mussolini, 175 
Mutuality, 59-60, 
(see democracy). 
Myerson, Abraham, 81, 92, 122 
Mysterious forces, criticized, 224- 
225 


110-11, 120 


N 


Names of activities used as causes, 
160, 226; as descriptions, 227 
Napoleon, example of compensa- 
tion, 326 

Narrow interests, 171 

Nationalism and education, 53; 
and respect, 109 

National honor, 170 

National Surety Company, 47 

Natural, the, Freud’s conception 
of, 161 

N eanderthal, 62 

Needs, can be created, 197 

Negative teaching, 280; necessity 
of, 155-156 

Negroes, prejudice against, 52, 53, 
242, 285 

Nietzsche, 173, 244 

Neurasthenia, 81 

New possibilities, 332 

Nightingale, Florence, 80 
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Nordic, race, 29; god, 297 

“Normal child activity,” a myth, 
185; varies with civilizations, 
186 

Normal child, a fiction, 180 

Novelty, importance of, 125 


O 


Objectives, history of, 27; empha- 
sis in, 87-88; of missionary edu- 
cation, 94; uses of, 95; negative, 
156, 167- 172; suggest methods, 
21, 101, 256; nature of, 179; 
methods of ranking, 192-193 
(see aims, characier tendencies). 

Ogburn, W. F., 34 

One-hundred percentism, 40-41, 64 


Open-mindedness, defined, 114- 
117 
Organism and environment, 76 
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Pacifism, negative, 153 (see peace) 

Page, Kirby, 2 

Pain, nature’s sign of harm, 302- 
303; in education, 303-305 

Paranoia, social, war as, 157; case 
of, 250 

Passion for humanity, 107-108 

Patriotism, psychology of, 40, 42; 
danger of, 167, 172-173; as sub- 
limation of love of mother, 175 

Patronizing conduct, 17, 315 

Paul, the apostle, 244 

Peace, as an abstract ideal, 14; 
futility of wishing for, 15; be- 
havioristic view of, 16-17; na- 
tionalistic education, and, 53; 
evolution of, 39-40; conditions 
of, 27; listed, 94, 101-150; 
negative conditions of, 53, 167- 
173; ethics of, 152; a problem of 
social reconstruction, 153; a 
problem of humanizing, im- 
pulses, 154; negative teaching 
in, 155; Dewey on, 164-167; 
summary statement on, 173- 
174; as a truce, 153-154; ennui 
of, 153, 166, 171; societies for, 
148- 149 (see war) 

Peacefulness, 107-108 

Person, as an integrated unit, 74 


INDEX 


Personality, functions of, socially 
derived, 182; conflict in, 244- 
245; and religion, 243; books on, 
347-349 

Peters, Karl, 67 

Philosophy, of method, 13-17; 
distorted by emotion, 38; of 
missions, 54; of ideals, 222; of 
life, 321; and the integration of 
ideals, 322-323 

Pictures, 262-263; use of, 266 

Pillsbury, W. B., 163 

Plato, the curriculum of, 207 

Pleasure, in learning, 37, 302; in 
Puritanism, 239-240 (see satis- 
faction). 

Pointing out virtues, 276-277; and 
complexes, 46 

Population pressure, pretext of, 
AeA RRS ho! 

Positive teaching insufficient, 155- 
156 

Power, love of, Jesus on, I71 

‘Power patterns,” 37 

Practicality defined, 133 

Prejudice, examples of, 30-32; as 
closed-mindedness, 170; in 
thinking, 37; cultural, 40, 51; 
exposure of, 45, 279; race prej- 
udice, 52-53; effect of on chil- 
dren, 53; learning of, 240-243; 
counteracting, 176, 260-262, 
289, 313 

Present, the appeal of the, 311 

Pretexts for war, Bryce on, 173 

Price; M: TP, 22 

Pride, failures of, Adler on, 118 

Principles, ethical, “absence of 
“carry over’ in, 38, 86, 155, 156, 
277, 314; need situations, 90; 
development of, 320 

Procedure, of this study, 21-26 

Progress, conditions of, 125; social, 
122; moral, 93, 244, 249; reli- 
gious, 62; as the good, 90; 
possibilities of, 332 

Progressiveness, 125, 126 

Projects, free choice in selecting, 
188, 190, 204-205; in denomi- 
national work, 202; defined, 
203-204; methods of selecting, 
205-207; analysis of, 207-209, 


363 


265; and the curriculum, 207, 
209, 212, 213, 315; checked 
against aims, 209-210; summary 
statement, 214-215; ‘and proj- 
ect method, 315-318 

Propaganda, 117, 295-297; edu- 
cation against, 169-170, 176; de- 
fined, 295; legitimate methods 
of, 296-298 

Prophetic vision, defined, 124, 125 

Provincialism, 29-32, 40-41; and 
bigotry, 172 

Psychology, of custom, 35-37; of 
thinking, 20-21, 37-38, 74; of 
prejudice, 38-42, 52-53, 240-243; 
of purposes, 76-80; of war, 157- 
174; of childhood, 184-189; of 
interest, 197; of motives and 
ideals, 222-232; of character, 
97-99, 233-249; books on, 249- 
251 


Pugnacity and war, 160, 165 

Pupin, Michael, 260 

Puritanism, 157; ethics of, 239 

Purposes, and their conditions, 14, 
17, 21-22; defined, 76, 77, 78; as 
social functions, 77, 78; as inte- 
grations, 78, 248; teaching of, 
79, 228-230; various expressions 
of, 80; and habit, 237; and in- 
telligence, 246-247 
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Race prejudice, 30, 31, 43, 52, 53, 
242; books on, 345 

Racial attitudes test, 30-32; differ- 
ences, value of, 64, 121; feeling 
of unity, 168 

Rage, 170 

Rationalization, 37, 45, 308; and 
prejudice, 173, 241-242, 270 

Raup, R. B., 37 

Real and ideal, continuity of, 20, 


27 
Reality and conditions, 14, 27; and 
ideals, 133; kinds of, 84, 85 
Realizations, defined, 98 
Reasonableness, 115-117 
Recapitulation theory, criticism 
of, 194, 195 
Reciprocity, in friendship, 299 


304 


Religion, defined, 13, 29, 167; as 
compensatory, 15; and politics, 
33; and superiority, 41; and 
prejudice, 41; task of, 49; and 
science, 84-85; and open-mind- 
edness, 114; in missions, 126- 
128; books on, 342 

Religious education, aim, 28, 243, 
249% Association, 24; Magazine, 


149 

Remedial teaching, 156, 271, 285, 
286 

Repressed tendencies, and teach- 
ing, 155 

Respect, 103-105, 117-119 

Responsibility for consequences, 
28 

Rewards, future, 250; and satis- 
factions, 302-307; appropriate- 
ness of, 306 

Right, and wrong, 18, 89, 222; for 
right’s sake, 19 

Rignano, Eugenio, 234 

Rituals, 36 

Rivalry, 168 

Robertson, David A., 101 

Robinson, James Harvey, 51, 162 

Rogers, Will, on peace, 153 

Rudeness, as blindness, 247 

Russia, 87; lack of information 
about, 41 


S 


Saint Francis of Assisi, 44, 304 

Satisfaction, in habit formation, 
235, 302-307; in character de- 
velopment, 232, 248-249; in the 
good life, 245-246; as a sign of 
well-being, 302-304 

Savagery, virtues of, 65; in human 
nature, 159 

School, function of, 49, 51 

Schurz, Carl, 260 

Science and religion, 84-85, 115 

Scientific attitude, 114-116 

Scott, J. B., 170 

Security, desire for, 168 

“Seeking a victim,’’ 169 

Selection, methods of, in curric- 
ulum making, 50, 193 

Selectivity in thinking, 37-40, 303 

Self-criticism, 116, 117-119 


INDEX 


Selfishness, 78; as shortsighted- 
ness, 244; as stupidity, 246-247 

Self-realization, 244-246 

Self-sacrifice criticized, 124 

Selves, reality of, 85; socialized, 
123, 128, 243- -248 

Sense of obligation, 28, 129, 130 

Sensings, defined, 98 

Sensitiveness to new possibilities, 
abe 125, 126; to new truth, 63, 
II 

Service, 129-130 

Settlement houses, and justice, 145 

Shakespeare, 35; Cinna incident, 


171 

Shared values, as a test of society, 
56; and missions, 60-61; and 
Christianity, 62; ‘and charity, 
109, 145; and moral progress, 
244-245 

Shaver, Erwin, 215 

Shaw, Bernard, on marriage, 161 

Sin, original, 44; as anti-social 
activity, 224; not an entity, 224 

Sincerity, 139-142; and politeness, 
141 

Situation-response-relationship, 16, 
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Skepticism, 
ganda, 148 

Small group consciousness, 171 

Smith, W. Robertson, 35 

Social approval, as a motive, 229; 
in teaching ideals, 204 

Social beliefs of educators, 70 

Social behaviorism, as an edu- 
cational philosophy, 16; and 
education, 17-18; and ethics, 
18-22, I51-152 

Social control and social behavior- 
ism, 17 

Social diagnosis and education, 18; 
and ethics, 19 

“Social distance,” 41 

Social emphasis, in ethics, 88 

Social environment and learning, 


117; toward propa- 


47 

Social equivalences, of war, Dewey 
on, 166 

Social habit, control of, 35-36; and 
individual behavior, 36-37; and 
thinking, 37-40; and prejudice, 


INDEX 


Social habit—Continued 
40-43; and instinct, 43-44; edu- 
cation against, 45-50 
Social heritage, selection of, 49 
Social imagination, 103-105; duty 


of, 131 
Socialization and  individuali- 
zation, 124; criterion of, 56; 


educative process in, 243-246 

Social justice, 109, 144-145 

Social lag, 34, 36, 39-40, 51 

Social masks, 78, 140, 141 

Social patterns, functioning native 
impulses, 165 

Social problems, neglect of, 32-33 

“Social profile,” 328, 340 

Social psychiatry, 158 

Social responsibility, 28 

Social standards, functional deri- 
vation of, 54, 58; and the social 
order, 151-152 

Social utilitarianism and ethics, 
19, 94°55, 151-153 

Society, tests of, 56-60 

Socrates, 42, 80; on the un- 
examined life, 127 

Specific teaching, necessity of, 
155-156 

Spencer, Herbert, 82, 207 

Spinoza, on virtue, 246 

Spontaneous germination of ideas, 
188 


Stanley, Manchester speech, 69 

Steiner, Edward, 260 

Stevenson, John A., 203 

Stewardship, defined, 129; illus- 
trated, 28 

Stoicism, 243 

Story method, 262; rules for, 266 

Straight- thinking, teaching of, 176 
(see thinking). 

Strengthening and counteracting 
elements, 99 

Stuttering, 81 

Subobjectives and curriculum, I1o1 

Suggestion, in teaching, 108, 287- 
28 

Summational ce 82 

Sumner, W. G., 36, 51 

Supernatural, Balter | in, 128 

Superstitions, appreciation of, 103 

Suppressed tendencies, 157 
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Suspicion, leading to overt acts, 
168 

Sympathy, 
space, 112 

Synthesis vs. analysis, 84 


106-108; limited by 


Jt 


Taboos, 36 

Tagore, Rabindranath, Io, 
260 

Tarde, G., 34 

Tawney, H. R., 27 

Teaching, defined, 20-21, 156, 312- 
313; direct, 45-49; incidental, 
315; methods of, 253-330 (see 
education). 

Telescoping of duplicates, 25 

Ten Commandments, the, 304-305 

Tests, use of, 328 

Thinking, as adjustment, 37; se- 
lectivity of, 37, 303; nature of, 
188, 236; moral, 20-21, 222-223; 
steps in, 20, 282-283, 285 

Thorndike, E. L., 197, 238, 325 

Thought and feeling, relation of, 
308 

Thought trend inventories, 328, 
SSB S00, he 

Time element, importance in coun- 
teracting prejudices, 250 

Tolerance, defined, 119, 120, 121 

Tolstoy, Count Leo, 260 

Trader Horn, 65 

Traditions, liberating. use of in 
hands of skilled teachers, 189 

Traits, as conditions, 75; as 
methods of purpose, 77, 80; 
existence of, 82; as generaliza- 
tions, 82; of animals, 92; criti- 
cism of, 93; not inner entities, 
224; as approbation labels, 227- 
228 (see character tendencies, 
ideals, virtues). 

“Transfer,” dependence of posi- 
tive teaching upon, 155-156; 
problem of, 313; teaching of, 322 

Travel, 272-273 

Treitschke, 19 

Trotter, Wilfred, 
169, 291 

Typees, 65 


133, 


143, 162-164, 
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U 


Unconscious prejudices, unaffected 
by teaching, 45, 155, 172 

Understanding, defined, 146-147 

Unemployment, 32 

Universality, 111-113 

University of Pittsburgh, 25 

University of West Virginia, 25 

Unselfishness, 107, 108 

Utility, and ethics, 19, 304; as a 
basis for grading, 197, 198 

Utopias, failures of, 14 


V 

Vaihinger, H., 82 

Vainglory, in militarism, 170 

Valhalla, 169 

Values, making them vivid, 309- 
312 

Variety, value of, 64 

Vengeance, 222 

Virtues, defined, 18; and social 
purposes, 54-55, 58- “59, 74, I5I- 
153; evolution of, 19, 88, 22I- 
223; validity of, 85-86; and 
human welfare, 224; their own 
reward, 245-246, 304 (see zdeals, 
characier qualities). 

Vision of Sir Launfal, 109 

Vividness in teaching, 309-312 


W 


Wallace, Graham, 88 

War, Mark Twain on, 27; cost of, 
33; and human nature, 43, 159, 
160-162, 165; and prejudice, 53; 
reversal of virtues inp ihis2s 
Freud on, 158; Trotter on, 162; 
moral equivalences of, 165; 
changed nature of, 166; use of 
glorious motives in, 166; psycho- 
logical conditions of, 167-172; as 
a custom, 162-164, 170; excuses 


INDEX 


for, 173, 175; summary state- 
ment, 174 
Washington, Booker T., 260 
Watson, Goodwin, on inoculation 
against prejudice, 176; 341 
Weigle, Luther A., 243 
Welfare work, unpopularity of, 


144, 145 
Wells, F. L., 34, 92 
Wells: FivGs, 't3) 755) 349 
Wesley, John, 112, 325 
White, Andrew D., 36, 224 
“White man’s burden,” 66-67, 171 
Whitehead, A. N., 84-85, 93 
Whole- heartedness, 139-140 
Whole situation, regard for, the, 
90, 92, 222, 145 
Wiggam, Albert, 33 
Will, defined, 236-237 


Wishful thinking, 38-39 (see 
rationalization). 

Woodworth, R. S., 37, 40, 73, 226, 
250, 287 


Word association tests, 327 

World Court, 172 

World-mindedness, evolution of, 
35-37; described, III-114; as 
intellectual aspect of love, 112; 
correlates with intelligence, 113, 
231, 244, 246-248; through un- 
censored history, 170; attainable 
by children, 200-201; summa- 
rized, 297-298 

World neighborhood, dangers in, 


175 
World socialization, 62 
World To-morrow, The, 149 
Writing and civilization, 61 


Y 


Yellow peril, 173 
Yocum, A. D., 98 
Young, Kimball, 34 
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